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With the North America Companies in your corner, you can 
always count on something new to increase your agency profits. 
For North America is the recognized leader in the pioneering 





of better, broader insurance coverages. 


One example is the Indemnity Company of North America’s new 
Mercantile Open Stock Burglary Policy, whose many exclusive features 
give you a big edge on competition. Still another is the 

Homeowners Policy, which was developed by North America over four 


years ago and since has met with remarkable sales success. 





You get everything you need from North America to give you the 
insurance leadership in your community. For the complete story on all the 
advantages of becoming associated with this alert, pioneering group, 

see, write or telephone the Manager of the nearest North America Office. 


Pioneering in New Broader Adequate Capacity to Handle Your Business 
Coverages, such as: World-wide Claim and Loss Organization 


Homeowners Policies Convenient Service Office System 

World-wide Personal Theft Policy Decentralized Processing Offices 

Valuable Personal Articles Policy School for Agents 

Blanket Liability Insurance Pioneering in Installment Premium 

Mercantile Open Stock Endorsement 

Burglary Policy Thoroughly Trained Special Agents 
and Technical Representatives at Your Service 
Independent Aviation Facilities 
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NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 

Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 

Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Protect what you have® Philadelphia a Pa. 


The newest and the best in insurance from America’s oldest and strongest company 














COLUMBIA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 





South Carolina Insurance Company 


ORGANIZED 1910 


PALMETTO BLDG., COLUMBIA, S. C. 
111 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
4 FENCHURCH AVE., LONDON 
39 AMALIEGADE, COPENHAGEN 





stock index 
Checte 


THESE FACILITIES... 


For producers’ convenience we maintain 
special Underwriting and Service Departments 
which keep in close touch at all times with condi- 
tions affecting Fire, Automobile, Ocean & Inland 
Marine, and all Kindred Lines. 


These Specialized Facilities enable our pro- INSURANCE STOCKS 
ducers to take care of their clients’ most modern 
insurance needs. Fullest inquiries about and use 
of them are invited. 
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90 STOCKS 
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NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 30 Fire 90 30 Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED & Cas. = Stocks & Cas. 


January 3! ...... 214.0 207.1 282.0 
THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE ry : 
F 220.7 . ‘ 
COMPANY ebruary 28 ned as 288.0 
THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY ey 224.4 
OF AMERICA 24332320 
THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE os — 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK September 30 ... 258.1 256.6 
THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY October 31 240.2 251.6 
OF AMERICA November 30 .... 264.2 271.9 
December 31 .... 284.0 285.7 


. The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price 
150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 
The 90 stocks and the 30 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944. 
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The Dinkler Pieza | am 


Tree eee 
DINKLER HOTELS Avg. Jan. Avg. Jan. 


Where Insurance compa: officials and agents Bosto yori yoo Minneapolis ye ‘saa 
n 1 
will always find the friendliest of welcomes! New York 219 = 629 Kansas City 209 («558 
in As The Dink! Buffalo 205 626 > Louis 208 = 599 
in t anta * H Baltimore 198 600 Atlanta 186 649 
— e Dinkler Plaza Philadelphia 19% 592 Dallas I71 542 
in Birmingham ° The Dinkler Tutwiler Pittsburgh 2. 6 lhe ee 
aes Th D il Cincinnati 209 583 to 195 
in Montaomery ° : * . Cleveland 206 599 Seattle 196 
ntgomery * The Dinkler Jefferson Davis |} | Ejevsle 205 559 = San Francisco ‘183 
in New Orleans ° The St. Charles — 0 le | eee 
etroi 
in Nashville * The Andrew Jackson Milwaukee Oe ee 


This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not include 

CARLING DINKLER Pres building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler sys- 
. 4 _ etc. it is based on average costs under normal oe — no 

} allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
CARLING DINKLER, IR., VAP. & Gen. Mgr. the composite of four copes of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel— 
—- ——- ee ee ee a ee ee and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Co. 
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insurance stocks 
Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 


1955 Range Feb. 28, 


High Low 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 204 184 
Aetna Insurance Company 7 6914 
Agricultural Insurance Company : 
American Automobile Ins. Company (a) 
American Equitable Assurance Company 
American Home Assurance Company 
American Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company 
American Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company 
Boston Insurance Company 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Continental Casualty Company 
Continental Insurance Company 
Employers Group Associates 
Employers Reinsurance Co. (new) 
Employers Reinsurance Company 
Federal Insurance Company 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark 
General Reinsurance Corporation 
Glens Falls Insurance Company 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company 
Great American Insurance Company 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. 
Home Insurance Company 
Insurance Company of North America 
Jersey Insurance Co. of New York 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. Co. 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company .... 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co 
National Casualty Company (old) 
National Casualty Co. (new) (ce) 
National Fire Insurance Company 
National Union Fire Insurance Co. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
Northern Insurance Company 
North River Insurance Company 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hart. 
Northwestern National Insurance Co 
Ohio Casualty Company 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
Pacific Indemnity Company 
Peerless Casualty Company 
Phoenix Insurance Company 
Providence Washington Ins. 
Providence Washington Ins. Co., 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York 
Republic Insurance Company 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Company 
Seaboard Surety Company 
Security Insurance Co. of N. H. 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
U. 8S. Fire Insurance Company 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 


LIFE COMPANIES 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 

Colonial Life Insurance Company 

Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 

Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. 

Continental Assurance Company 

Franklin Life Insurance Company 

Gulf Life Insurance Company 

Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. 

Kansas City Life Insurance Company ... 1 2 1280 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia ee 22 

Lincoln National Life Insurance Co 35% 382 
Monumental Life Insurance Company .... 92 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. 5 81% 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. 85 
Travelers Insurance Company 2080 1870 2010 
U. S. Life Insurance Company 137 121 132 
West Coast Life Insurance Company .... 72% 6544 71 
(a) Adiusted for 2 for 1 split. 

(b) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 

(ec) Adjusted for 3314% stock dividend, 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


are our specialty 
BOUGHT * SOLD « QUOTED 


Inqu rye S mT vate d 


WALTER C. GOREY CO. 
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When Reinsurance 
is the question 





We cordially invite you to discuss your 
Reinsurance needs with our Reinsurance 
Department. 

As the nation’s leading independent market 
for Reinsurance, the Insurance Company of 
North America operates to provide a stable 
market for the needs of its clients. 

The importance of this philosophy is best 
demonstrated at times such as the present, and 
makes a continuing relationship in Reinsur- 
ance worthwhile indeed. 

Write or telephone us. Or, if you use the 
services of a Reinsurance Broker, ask him to 
discuss your problems with us. 


REINSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
® 
Protect what you have© 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

















1, 
( e take great pleasure 


in announcing the further 
expansion of our offices. 
Henceforth we shall occupy 
the entire 39th floor of the 


Board of Trade Building. 


You are cordially invited 


to stop in. 
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STEWART, SMITH (Illinois) Inc. Lroyn's 
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company developments 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ALABAMA Licensed 
Pioneer Ins. Co. of America Birmingham, Ala. 
Admitted 
American Progressive Health Ins. Co. .... New York, N. Y. 
See ness £50. OL? MISSES. 6 coves ceccceccdetes Boston, Mass. 
EE NR CO. unc a vc ccc use cba eukee lelemeie Tulsa, Okla. 
eS eT ee ages ae Dallas, Texas 
ARKANSAS Admitted 
Colonial Assurance Co. ..o.0k ioe He ee tk Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Reinsurance Corp. ............-. New York, N. Y. 
Or REN OOs Biviciecscccsemisaveacune Sioux Falls, S. D. 
CALIFORNIA Admitted 
Hatitax fas. Co. Of DEAS. 6.55 eed clgses es ois Boston, Mass. 
Southwest General Ins. Co. . 2.06 6c. ccdcccces Dallas, Texas 
COLORADO Admitted 
‘Tratepoct -1nt: G0. 4. ccsscenckens scenes eon Dallas, Texas 
DELAWARE Admitted 
The Halifax Ins. Co. of Mass. ............. Boston, Mass. 
Fie Se BS. TEOe ofits ccee ann esi heucceees Boise, Idaho 
ILLINOIS Admitted 
Allegheny Mutual Casualty Company 
Sateco ins. Co. Of AMENGl 15.2546 csswedsca Seattle, Wash. 
IOWA Licensed 
Century Mutual Insi'Go......2050 eee Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Voluntarily Retired 
Midwest Reinsurance Underwriters, Inc...Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
KANSAS Admitted 
Farmers Union Industries Mutual Ins. Co. ....Qmaha, Neb. 
PENpne 8S. CG. DOL BEONS. «5 o0ckc es besads cones Boston, Mass. 
Woodmen Accident and Life Co. ............. Lincoln, Neb. 
KENTUCKY Admitted 
Cipeeeeerahs: GO. ok dis ci cticedensetsos eas Los Angeles, Cal. 
Voluntarily Retired 
PROTEINS Hk: i oss dche we ae ees ea daemewnae Covington, Ky. 
MARYLAND Admitted 
American Mercury Ins. Co. ..... x aoleh cate Washington, D. C. 
Examined 
Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Dug Hill. . Manchester, Ind. 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co. ....Baltimore, Md. 
MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
Truck Ins. Exchange Los Angeles, Cal. 
Examined 
Aes EP wORECVe Erte 1s. GO: < ocaksenscaveved Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Bonding and Ins. Co. .......... Boston, Mass. 
MICHIGAN Admitted 
Bituminous Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ........ Rock Island, II. 
General Ins. Co. of Trieste and Venice Rome, Italy 
Peete MON, CO. -OE REED. <5 ceeds ch cneeesten 3oston, Mass. 
New Rotterdam Ins. Co. ........Rotterdam, The Netherlands 


MISSOURI Admitted 
SE eS a ee ne eae ene Los Angeles, Cal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE _ Admitted 
Puumene Assurance Co., EA. 5.60305 66s London, England 


NEW YORK Licensed 
New York Fire and Marine Underwriters, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
Washington General Ins. Corp. .......... New York, N. Y. 
Admitted 
cme semtsax ins, CO.-of BSGB. 6. ocdsciceedes Boston, Mass. 
Merged 
ame teemmex Ins. Go. of Ni. Ye os cdicces dvs New York, N. Y. 
RNR CA. Ss 6s occas atiuale ev eabusas Stamford, N. Y. 
Examined 
Amalgamated Mutual Auto. Cas. Co. ....New York, N. Y. 
Canton Co-operative Fire Ins. Co. ............ Canton, N.Y. 
beams. metas ins. Cos LAG. 6 ccs kcsves oetas London, England 
Erie and Niagara Co. Farmers Ins. Assn., Williamsville, N. Y. 
Farmers Co-operative Ins. Service, Inc. ....Cortland, N. Y. 
Farmer’s Ins. Co. of the Town of Palatine ..Fort Plain, N. Y. 
PRONE  PIPAIIIOY AEG. i aicac cccileacccccaves New York, N. Y. 
Indemnity Marine Assurance Co., Ltd. ....London, England 
Jefferson County Patrons’ Fire Relief Assn. 
Watertown, N. Y. 
(Continued on page 12) 
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Keeping the American Agents’ wallets filled 
is the sole function of American sales aid material . . . 
it is designed expressly to turn prospects into clients 
and clients into completely covered individuals. 
This new direct mail Wallets Series is available to 
American Agents as a door opener for 
THE AMERICAN FAMILY 

PROTECTION PLAN 
It is an ideal, time-saving method of 
selling a program of complete pro- 
tection, and is another reason why | 


American Agents are prosperous | 
agents—it helps to keep their wallets | 


filled. [| res 


ia 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP Public Relations Dept. B-3 


15 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 


I would like to know more about the American Sales Promotion Plans. 


Name__ 





Newark 1, New Jersey 





Address 





THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. * BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. 


City 











Au signs indicate that 1955 should 
be one of the biggest years in the 


history of the construction industry. 


And insurance agents who want to get 
a big bite of the Contract Bond busi- 
ness are arranging now to draw on 
American Surety’s experience of more 
than 70 years in this large- 

premium field. 





Our specialists relieve you of the 
details with top-notch, on-the-spot 
help for you and your contractor 
clients. And our network of 39 
strategically located branch offices 
can provide both local and nation- 
wide service. 


This gives you a real opportunity to get 
a profitable share of this business 
and of the other lines needed by 


contractors—such as liability insur- 


la leyiy to get Q ance, equipment floaters, valuable 


papers insurance and fidelity bonds. 


Let us tell you how, under a new plan, 
you can furnish all the bid bonds a 


contractor may require in one year 


of the CONTRA OT ZONED : for only the one first premium of 


$5.00. Contact our nearest branch 
/ * office or write our Agency & Pro- 
Market: _ duction Department, 100 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


SERVING AGENTS AND CONTRACTORS 
FOR OVER 70 YEARS 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY * INLAND MARINE 
HOMEOWNERS * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY * AVIATION 


100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 





**x* Each year some of the chief executives of insur- 
ance companies comment on the condition of business 
generally and their own fields of insurance in particular 
in their annual reports to stockholders. With the 
thought that many of our readers do not have ready 
access to these comments, we present, beginning on 
page 14, selected paragraphs from a number of such 
reports. Additional Executive Comments will be in 
our April issue. 


*** The low budget on which many state insurance 
departments are forced to operate makes it difficult to 
attract the high caliber men necessary if state supervi- 
sion is to continue successfully. It also makes it difficult 
for the heads of the departments to perform the many 
functions entrusted to them by law. A look at the dis- 
parity between the revenue collected by insurance de- 
partments and their operating expenses is given in the 
table accompanying the article on /nsurance Department 
Budgets on page 18. 


*** Insurance today is confronted with a host of new 
problems which cry out for solution. They include a 
reappraisal of our rating laws and the operation of 
the rating organizations, a decision on the course and 
future of the development of package policies and the 
extension of the marine definition to include risks 
formerly classified as fire and compulsory automobile 
insurance. Yet insurance is a dynamic industry and 
these are Problems of Progression and not of stagna- 
tion. As described in the article on page 20, they present 
a challenge to all in the insurance business. 


*** Only in the last few years has much thought been 
given to continuing on an individual basis the accident 
and health protection offered by a group plan after 
the employee has left the company. The idea has con- 
siderable merit but presents a number of problems 
which do not exist with group coverage. A rundown on 
how two companies have handled Conversions To An 
Individual Policy is presented on page 25. 
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***x “Insurance coverage tailored to fit the needs of 
the individual insured” is a sound goal for the pro- 
fessional insurance agent but unfortunately it is some- 
times missed in the pressure of work and limited time. 
Moreover some fields of insurance present restrictions 
and rules which hinder the rendering of this ideal serv- 
ice. Almost as an exception the field of Inland Marine 
Insurance offers broad opportunities for this type of 
individual attention to the needs of the insured. 
ideas on exploiting these opportunities are given in the 
article on page 51. 


Some 


**x* Just as everyone is against sin, so everyone is in 
favor of good public relations. The optimum in public 
relations is of course friendly, personal contact. In 
many cases this is possible for the small-town agent 
who operates in a more or less tightly knit community 
and knows personally most of the people who may be his 
future clients. The agent in a larger city, however, must 
depend on different techniques to develop an effective 
program of Agency Public Relations. One such program 
is outlined on page 59. 


***x Burglary today is big business with more than 
$78,000,000 of money and property stolen by burglars 
last year and the number of thefts rising sharply each 
year. It is estimated that within a year or two there 
will be an average of one crime a minute for a loss of 
$163 each. Burglary Made Easy outlines some of the 
oversights owners commit and some of the remedies 
which are available to foil or at least discourage the 
would-be burglar. It is on page 93. 


*** In our February issue we published the first of 
two parts of an article on the fundamentals of Products 
Liability. In it were covered the theory of negligence 
including the res ipsa loquitur doctrine, implied warran- 
ties and express warranties. The second and concluding 
installment begins on page 99. It includes a discussion 
on the proper investigation of a claim, the coverage of 
the policies and some of their more important exclusions. 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—from page 8 


NEW YORK—Continued 


London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd.....London, England 
Manhattan Casualty Co. .............200. "New York, N. Y. 
Mohawk Valley Co-operative Fire Ins. Co., Fort Plain, N. Y. 
National Surety Corp. .............c00e- New York, N. 
North Star Reinsurance Corp. .......... New York, 
Orleans Co. Farmers Mutual Ins. Co. ......../ Albion, 
Sauquoit Valley Farmers’ Assn. ....isssess Clinton, 
Tioga Co. Patrons Fire Relief Assn. .......... Owego, N. 
Workmen’s Mutual Fire Ins. Society, Inc., New York, N. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Great Central Ins. Co. 


Admitted : 
a cwisaia. os leterera ee ae ein ati Peoria, Ill. 
Examined 


de Sit ME ie Sick Charlotte, N. C. 


Twin States Ins. Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
American Universal Ins. Co. ............ Providence, R. I. 
Boston Ins. Co. Boston, Mass. 
Inland Empire Ins. Co. 
Public National Ins. Co. 


OHIO 
Lake Shore Ins. 
Midway Ins. 


Cae a aoe ceva keer Miami, Fla. 


Examined 
Exchange 
Exchange 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Gateway Ins. Co. 


Incorporated 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Examined 
urie ENSURE TERCUENGE i. 550 5o.csless ss ocean eaasen Erie, Pa. 
Globe & Republic Ins. Co. of America ....Philadelphia, Pa. 
Insurance Co. of the State of Pa. ........ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Laundry Owners Mutual Liability Ins. Assn...Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Inland Empire Ins. Co. ...................+...Boise, Idaho 
Lpderestiees 08, 150...4 dines Gnd cccsdsccdaccsat Chicago, Ill. 
Western Casualty and Surety Co. .......... Fort Scott, Kan. 
Western Fire Ins. Co. ... Fort Scott, Kan. 


BESTS 











WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST 


a confidential report 





each Monday morning 


All significant news 
items covered in a few 
words—5 to 10 min- 
utes reading time. Saves tedious searching 
through your daily papers . . . sifts all the news 

. assigns each item its proper relative 


importance. 


Fire & Casualty edition 
$15.00 per year 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Security Indemnity Co. 


Licensed 

hy, Ce arene Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Admitted 

fg a Oe a eS se Miami, Fla. 


TEXAS 
Acme Lloyds Dallas, Texas 
Deaters National die. Ge. 2.3. c.5k Cece Dallas, Texas 
Lambermen's In: S000. é.<ackieiws. » tacsaeee Lufkin, Texas 
Security Genera} Gis Go, .. 650325554... cans Houston, Texas 

Admitted 
American Mercury Ins. Co. .........00- Washington, D. C. 
Michigan Sarety Ge. o<sw0> <ésseenahwen scot Lansing, Mich. 
Withdrew 
ERT ML eet ery: Sioux Falls, 


Reinsured 
Lumbermen’s Lloyds 


WASHINGTON Admitted 
"Tie Sees ans. Co. Of Mages. 65.5 oc cccescces Boston, Mass. 


WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
ci ee). Oe Se Tae cen r eres Dallas, Texas 


WISCONSIN Licensed 
Association Insurance Co., Inc. ........... Milwaukee, Wis. 
Admitted 
New Zeatand: Ins; Go: BAG. oéca css sstas cunts Auckland, N. Z. 


MANITOBA Admitted 
Baloise Fire Ins. Co. of Canada 

Withdrew 

Baiowe Fare Te G0. TG: osc cnc ccc eee Basle, Switzeriand 

Caledonian-American Ins. Co. ........... New York, N. Y. 

Bare TR SG BAGS oc ows ike wenk ed Kepweecaws London, Eng. 


ONTARIO Admitted 
Attted Pio, tas: Co: cides betes sa Providence, R. I. 
Copenhagen Reinsurance Co., Ltd. ....Copenhagen, Denmark 


QUEBEC Admitted 
Baloise Fire Ins. Co. of Canada Toronto, Ont. 
North Pacific Ins. Co., Ltd. .......... Victoria, Hong Kong 
Veritas Ins. Co. of Sweden ............ Stockholm, Sweden 


Licensed 


Guardian Ins. Co. BS. DB: 


Lufkin, Texas 


Toronto, Ont. 


conventions ahead 


MARCH 


Southern Agents Conference, annual, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 
Eastern Agents Conference, National Ass'n of Ins. Agents, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland 

New Jersey Ass'n of Ins. Agents, midyear, Berkeley-Carteret 
Hotel, Asbury Park. 

American Management Ass'n Ins. Seminar, 309 Insurance 
problems of smaller companies, 310 Complete protection of 
boiler and machinery insurance, AMA Headquarters, New 
York, New York. 

National Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, midyear, Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas. 

. | Pacific Insurance & Surety Conference, annual, El Mirador 
Hotel, Palm Springs, California. 


Greenbrier Hotel, 


APRIL 
Far West Agents Conference, National Ass'n of Ins. Agents, 
annual, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, California. 
Western Underwriters Ass'n, annual, Greenbrier 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 
lowa Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, Savory Hotel, Des Moines. 
American Management Ass'n Seminar, 306b, Modern cor- 
porate insurance management (second of three meetings) 
AMA Headquarters, New York, New York. 
Society of Fire Protection Engineers, New York Chapter, fire 
protection forum, Greater New York Safety Council Safety 
Convention, 25th annual, Hotel Statler, New York. 
Midwest Territorial Conference, National Ass'n of Ins. 
Agents, annual, Broadview Hotel, Wichita, Kansas. 
Mississippi Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Edgewater Park. 
National Ass'n of Insurance Agents, midyear, Allis Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas. 
National Board of State Directors, National Ass'n of Ins. 
Agents, midyear, Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kansas. 
New York State Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, Hotel Syracuse, 
Syracuse. 
National Ass'n of Independent Ins. Adjusters, annual, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


Hotel, 
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Advertises 


YOU 


New campaign 


presents 


do bus; 


PR He IS your 
OTECTIO 
AGENT» 








Risks exise in every bu 
home. 


even run a household 

Today Property of an: 
sected .. and the ma 
Protection Agent 


Mr. Agent 


in important 





inst theft or 
against fire. Bur shou) 
Man sill protects you! 
The NHG 
licensed by 


what your c 








community role 


HIS campaign, appearing month after month, 
is aimed to benefit all insurance business. It 
tells the public some of the things they do not know 
about the importance of the agent, in business and in 
the home. 
Any agent, regardless of his company affiliations, can 
get some good from this series of national ads. 
Naturally, the NHG agent benefits most. 
All he has to do is tell his local public, ‘I am your 
NHG PROTECTION AGENT in this town.”” Then 
he becomes the subject of every one of the national ads. 


Siness, hazards in every 


You 
Cannot safely conduct business 


without protection. 
¥ sort should be pre. 
in qualified to do.it is the 
fepresenting the National of 
of insurance companies 
of the police department to 
the fire department 
these fail, the NHG 


Part of his job is t© write up policies and 


Place them for yo, 
a with reputabl 
or companies. In doin, reputable insurance 


Protection Agent is an expert 
the state. He Surveys your 
» SPPraises your risks, recommends 

‘Overage should be against each one 


FIRE - wa 


NCE any 
RINE - AUTO OBILE 


The new NHG national advertising appears in 


The only man in ‘Your town 


mot obliged to insure you with 
in the Nationa! 
does, it is becay 
tell him NHG w Hl bese 


That is one more reas, 


* CASUALTY 


Jou wouldyt dare 
meSS WITHOUT: 





the companies 
ot Hartford Group. When he 
se his experience and judg nent 
Serve your Nterests 


let us Put you in touch w 


h th 
aon 
Agent in your communr 


onnectic 


* BONDING 


these 


publications with choice circulation in the area you serve: 


POST + TIME * BUSINESS WEEK 





Your NHG field man can tell 
you all about it. He will explain 
how easy it is for any NHG agent 
to identify himself with this cam- 
paign in the eyes of the public. 
Ask him to see that you get advance 
proofs of every ad. 


If you are not now an agent for 


NHG, ask yourself “What other 
insurance company does so much to 
build me up with customers?’ You 
may decide it is worth your while 
to ride with the NHG campaign. 
If you do, just write for a field 
man to call and discuss the 
NHG proposition. 


NATIONAL OF HARTFORD GROUP 
Uk Susurance Companies 


Executive and Administrative Offices: Hartford 15, Connecticut 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


TRANSCONTINENTAL IN@URANCE COMPANY 


AUTOMOBILE - 


FIRE «e MARINE -« 


MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


CASUALTY °« 


BONDING 





HE year 1954 was one of the 
"Bimoa eventful in recent property 
insurance history. It might also be 
regarded as the year your companies 
performed their greatest service to 
policyholders—in prompt, realistic 
assistance to property owners who 
suffered damages in individual losses 
or in large scale disasters; in accel- 
erated efforts toward the broadening 
of property insurance coverages for 
homeowners and in continued de- 
velopment of services and facilities 
to better meet the needs of policy- 
holders and representatives. The 
past year was also marked by the 
successful results achieved in casu- 
alty operations after a period of un- 
favorable experience in_ several 
classes of business. These improved 
results reflect the beneficial effects 
of a more realistic rate structure for 
automobile liability insurance, a gen- 
eral improvement in driving safety 
and the success achieved from the 
company’s underwriting practices. 

In appraising the results of your 
companies’ operations for the year 
1954, we should keep in mind the 
unfortunate occurrences occasioned 
by the elements which visited the 
Eastern part of the United States 
in the form of hurricanes. These 
hurricanes caused widespread dam- 
age and occasioned substantial loss 
to your companies. The consolidated 
underwriting results show a loss at- 
tributable to the hurricanes and the 
unfavorable experience on crop-hail 
insurance which is again a risk di- 
rectly related to the elements. The 
other classes of insurance written by 
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your companies in the last year were 
reasonably satisfactory. 

When considering the influence of 
the hurricanes on our 1954 operat- 
ing results, it might be well to re- 
member that as property insurance 
rates are based on the experience of 
many years, the underwriting results 
of the companies should be evaluated 
over a period longer than any one 
year. Recently, rates on extended 
coverage have increased in affected 
areas. Subsequently, it is antici- 
pated, added premium revenue will 
be derived as policies are renewed 
and new business produced which 
should provide a premium volume 
sufficient to bear such large scale 
losses should they recur in the fu- 
ture. Stockholders may be assured 
that long range studies of this prob- 
lem will be continued and, if neces- 
sary, revised underwriting practices 
concerning this class of coverage will 
be adopted. 

The management of your compa- 
nies believes that good public rela- 
tions calls for constructive thinking 
with respect to the scope and quality 
of their services to the public and 
aggressive action in making these 
services favorably known and under- 
stood. To achieve the good will of 
the insuring public, the story of the 
company and its representatives is 
being presented through company 
publications, consumer advertising 
and other forms of publicity. 

The agent is the local, professional 
insurance man who carries our pro- 
tective service to every corner of the 
nation and abroad in an efficient 


AECU 


friendly way. Agents are close to 
the American people, in their homes, 
on their farms and in their business. 
Their competence as insurance coun- 
sellors, their knowledge of the local 
scene and their unmatched services 
to policyholders, have won for them 
the confidence and esteem of Ameri- 
can property owners. 

Those companies which have op- 
erated on a direct writing basis, 
selling insurance directly to the con- 
sumer, expanded their activities ma- 
terially during the past year. A 
thorough study of this competitive 
situation and its effect upon our 
method of operation, is currently be- 
ing made by your management. It 
must be stressed at this point, how- 
ever, that the fact that the local 
agent remains as the most produc- 
tive and efficient provider of prop- 
erty insurance in the nation, attests 
to the continued pre-eminence of the 
American Agency System. 

In the last fifty years the changes 
in the American way of doing things 
have been as remarkable as they are 
historic. Yet all of the significant 
developments of the half century are 
but a prelude to a coming era of 
electronics which will affect the lives 
of all Americans. The evolution of 
electronics in this country is usher- 
ing in a new era—a second Indus- 
trial Revolution. Brought about by 
the science of automation, the 
“thinking” machines, which solve in- 
credibly complicated problems and 
handle a variety of office details once 
executed by scores of clerks, are al- 
ready being used by a few compa- 
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nies. It is only a matter of time be- 
fore they are adopted by a large 
number of American corporations. 

The dream of harnessing atomic 
power for the benefit of man is also 
becoming a reality. Last year hun- 
dreds of companies were already 
using radioactive isotopes for re- 
search purposes. Experts predict 
that within a quarter century Ameri- 
can life will be profoundly influenced 
by the use of atomic power. Antici- 
pating these far-reaching changes, 
your companies have established a 
permanent committee of officers and 
technical personnel to undertake an 
extensive study of the advances in 
electronics, the application of auto- 
mation to accounting, loss and under- 
writing operations, and the ways and 
means these new techniques could be 
used to effect a more efficient and 
economical conduct of our business, 

With the introduction of new 
tools and techniques professional ob- 
servers predict that the development 
of industry and commerce will pro- 
ceed like a chain reaction, each suc- 
cessful enterprise sparking the next 
one in a vast succession of industrial 
and economic achievements. Mil- 
lions of new homes will be built in 
the years ahead which means new 
household furnishings, new appli- 
ances, new schools, new mercan- 
tile establishments. This continued 
growth in the housing field should 
play an important role in keeping the 
whole American economy prosper- 
ous. 

With the expansion of commerce 
and industry will come increasingly 
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complex problems requiring new 
concepts of insurance, broader and 
more simplified coverages and the 
extension of facilities and services. 
To meet the challenge of the times, 
your companies are carefully assess- 
ing new points of view, new pro- 
gressive methods, while preserving 
the high traditions of the past to 
which we owe our present position. 
By remaining strong and flexible, by 
following the straightforward, sound 
approach, we shall remain in the 
forefront of the insurance business 
and continue to provide the very best 
in protection to property owners 
from the minimum personal risk to 
the largest of industrial needs.— 
K. E. Black, President, The Home 
Insurance Company. 


Mee favorable conditions affect- 
ing casualty insurance contrib- 
uted materially to the improvement 
of underwriting results. Casualty, 
fidelity-surety, and straight fire were 
profitable. Every line with the ex- 
ception of windstorm insurance writ- 
ten as part of the extended coverage 
of fire policies contributed to the 
underwriting gain. The red figure 
applicable to extended coverage was 
due entirely to losses caused by the 
three disastrous hurricanes which 
swept the Middle Atlantic and New 
England states. 

Having emerged from the infla- 
tionary cycle which adversely af- 
fected property insurance in 1951 
and 1952 and resulted in underwrit- 
ing losses, we are experiencing gen- 


erally more satisfactory conditions. 
However, as is not unusual, there 
are problems connected with our op- 
erations which are being dealt with. 
Among these may be mentioned the 
future of automobile bodily injury 
and automobile property damage in- 
surance, new forms of competition in 
many fields, the need for revision of 
rates, and a new approach to rating 
the windstorm hazard under ex- 
tended coverage. Company execu- 
tives in conjunction with appropriate 
segments of the industry are giving 
these subjects the attention which 
their importance deserves. 

The company is entered and does 
business in all of the states, terri- 
tories and insular possessions of the 
United States and in all of the prov- 
inces of Canada. This broad geo- 
graphic distribution tends to avoid 
concentration of risks. Multiple un- 
derwriting under changed laws and 
amended charter powers permits the 
writing of twenty-six separate 
classes of insurance and bonding 
which produces wide diversification. 
Thus adverse conditions prevailing 
in one area and involving one or 
more lines are less serious in their 
effects than might otherwise be the 
case. An example will be found in 
the three hurricanes. We were able 
to absorb losses of some two and 
one-half millions after reinsurance 
and yet come through with a favor- 
able overall underwriting balance.— 
Charles L. Phillips, President, 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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\ J 1TH competition for the pre- 
mium dollar ever on the up- 
surge, the premium increase of 3.5% 
for group writings is most hearten- 
ing. However, on the basis of 
bottom line operations the record for 
1954 was a disappointing one. For 
the second successive year wind- 
storm losses overshadowed splendid 
results obtained in virtually all other 
lines of group writings, materially 
affecting our incurred earned group 
loss ratio. Windstorm rates in areas 
subjected to loss frequency will have 
to be increased. In four Eastern 
states this action has already been 
taken. Undoubtedly other states will 
follow. Possibly certain restrictions 
in form of coverage will have to be 
instituted in territories where the 
record has been singularly bad. All 
aspects and phases of this type of 
coverage are presently being studied 
by the underwriters. 

Due to the continuing strong 
security markets which prevailed 
throughout most of the year, our 
investment results were highly satis- 
factory. We are constantly seeking 
to improve this important source of 
income, always subject to proper 
regard for the protection of the in- 
terests of both our policy and stock- 
holders. During the year, securities 
purchased exceeded securities dis- 
posed of but the high level of hur- 
ricane loss payments made in the 
final quarter of 1954 tended to re- 
strict the volume of net security 
purchases for the year. The average 
return produced by acquisitions was 
3.01%, a rate higher than obtained 
in recent years. Additions to the 
bond account consisted almost ex- 
clusively of tax-exempt obligations, 
including revenue issues of invest- 
ment quality, which were available 
during the year on a favorable yield 
basis. 

The combination of industry-wide 
reducing rate levels and the continu- 
ing swing from prepaid premiums to 
annual payment plans is reflected in 
the modest increase in our net fire 
and allied 1954 premium income. 
These two factors are not peculiar 
to our group and will continue to 
make competition for premium in- 
come from these classes keen. 

The ratio of incurred fire and 
allied line losses to earned premiums 
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was up 1.6% over 1953, this increase 
being caused by the three much pub- 
licized hurricanes. Our fire and 
allied incurred losses excluding the 
hurricanes were actually down not- 
withstanding additional liability cre- 
ated by increased premium writings. 
Through the establishment of a spe- 
cial catastrophe claim unit and the 
transfer of experienced loss men into 
the hurricane areas, we have re- 
ceived many complimentary com- 
ments from agents and assureds for 
the prompt and efficient service 
rendered in this unprecedented series 
of losses. 

Marine operations continue to be 
an important segment of our busi- 
ness, offering flexibility to handle 
complicated covers. Every effort is 
being put forth to expand our pro- 
duction in this important field. We 
are pleased to be able to report a 
satisfactory development in the ex- 
panding casualty and surety depart- 
ment of our group operations. 

The multiple line category of the 
insurance business is rapidly ex- 
panding through the introduction of 
so-called “package policies.” We 
have endeavored to keep abreast of 
this development and new approach 
of combining into a single contract 
an all-risk physical property cover- 
age and certain casualty covers. 
During 1954 our two major classes 
of this type were Manufacturers 
Output and several types of Home- 
owners policies. Our loss ratio on 
both classes was most attractive and 
premium income quite satisfactory. 
We feel that the future holds positive 
development potentials within this 
field with its increased individual 
policy premium appeal to the pro- 
ducer and reduced handling cost 
aspect to the company. We propose 
to keep alert to the trends in this 
new field of possible premium pro- 
duction. 


Through our cost analysis, we are 
constantly reviewing our office op- 
erations as an area where opportu- 
nities exist for increasing efficiency. 
We have centralized certain service 
functions in our larger offices, achiev- 
ing economies through mechaniza- 
tion, better supervision, and more 
highly skilled help. Central trans- 
cribing units in the Home Office and 
larger field offices are examples of 
this trend. Our continuing program 
of work simplification and planning 


holds promise of additional econ- 
omies. The substitution of electronic 
machine processing for repetitive 
clerical functions is becoming prac- 
tical, and we are maintaining close 
contact with developments in this 
field. Preparatory work toward 
adoption of large scale machine proc- 
essing methods has been under way 
the past two years. This is an area 
of research that can very well revolu- 
tionize office operations in the next 
decade. 

Admittedly the business in which 
your Companies are engaged may 
truthfully be catalogued as “risk 
business.” There is yet an under- 
writer to be born possessing the 
capabilities of predicting future 
events and correctly assessing the 
consequences thereof. 

Engineering science is constantly 
bringing forth new methods of fire 
prevention and fire control. Com- 
pany underwriters no longer fear 
major conflagrations leveling large 
areas of our modern cities. Nature's 
hazards, particularly the elements of 
hail, windstorm, and earthquake are 
unpredictable and will remain so. A 
foolproof method of underwriting 
these hazards has yet to be dis- 
covered. Adequate rates for these 
classes of insurance appear to be the 
best solution. 

The success of an insurance op- 
eration depends on its spread of loss. 
By class and by geographical bound- 
aries the business of our group is 
well diversified. Our production 
forces are second to none. Our field 
force is aggressive and our under- 
writers seasoned insurance men. We 
have every confidence that our future 
remains bright despite last year’s 
disappointing reverses in the field of 
underwriting. —C. L. Allen, Presi- 
dent, Aetna (Fire) Insurance Group. 


bio end of 1954 finds the pre- 
mium volume, net income, total 
resources and capital funds of the 


company at new highs. The per- 
centage of increase in net premiums 
was lower than for 1953, but we 
consider this satisfactory in view of 
the fact that there were few rate 
increases in 1954, Furthermore, the 
business is now on a more competi- 
tive basis. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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SMALL BUSINESS 


W business for you! 


How much Fidelity bond business have you been writing? Maybe 
none, maybe some, maybe a good deal. Whatever the answer you 
can do a lot more, with very little effort, selling The Employers’ 
Group new “Honesty Endorsement’’.* 

No searching for prospects. They are all around you — the small 
businesses employing from one to five people. Few of them have 
Fidelity insurance because no one ever made it easy for them to buy 
it. This new “Honesty Endorsement’’ does just that. It is a simple, 
uncomplicated form that attaches to the ordinary Burglary or General 
Liability policy and becomes part of it. For more employees, either 
the Blanket Position Bond or Primary Commercial Blanket Bond 
would apply. 

The simplified rate chart makes premiums a cinch to establish — 
and they are attractively reasonable. You'll pick up some good extra 
business with this new “Honesty Endorsement’ — it was primarily 
designed with you in mind. Get the facts today. Write us, our local 
branch office or general agency, for full information and sales pro- 
motion information. 

* Available in almost every state. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


a 
THE KMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTD. 110 MILK ST 
AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. ; 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. BOSTON 7, MASS. 


THE HALIFAX INSURANCE CO. OF MASSACHUSETTS 


For Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 





QNHE question of adequate budgets for state in- 
surance departments, which has long simmered 
in the background, erupted into the open in 

Oklahoma last month. There Joe B. Hunt, newly 

elected insurance commissioner, took a look at the con- 

ditions under which he was expected to administer a 

responsible and important job and declared a morato- 

rium on certain activities. 

Pointing out that during 1953 his department col- 
lected $6,434,726 and expended $58,560 of which only 
$48,100 was for salaries for personnel of the department, 
Commissioner Hunt stated that, “I feel that I am en- 
titled to sufficient help at sufficient pay, so that dignity 
can be added to our State Insurance Department and 
we can render service necessary for the protection of 
the policyholders of Oklahoma. I cannot render that 
service when I am limited to six crowded office spaces 
with only thirteen employees and a miserly budget that 
isn’t even comparable to a decent insurance agency, 
much less a State Insurance Department.” He reported 
that the department’s life actuary had no assistant, that 
there was no money available to hire one and that as a 
result a backlog of work had accumulated. He also 
found a responsible employee with her office in a vault 
without the benefit of air conditioning, underpaid and 
likewise with no assistant. 

He outlined the duties he was expected to perform 
with his limited budget and personnel stating that, “the 
Insurance Commissioner, in addition to being a tax col- 
lector, is president of the State Insurance Board, secre- 
tary of the Fraternal Insurance Board, member of the 
State Burial Board, member of the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System, member of the Oklahoma Motor Vehicle 
Assigned Risk Plan, member of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, as well as guardian 
of the Firemen’s Pension and Relief Fund and the 
Policemen’s Pension Fund and is also the designated 
official in the receivership and liquidation of insurance 
companies.” He therefore declared a moratorium on 
the approval of any additional life rate books or life 
policy forms and/or health and accident policy forms 
and rate books for a period of sixty days. He also an- 
nounced that he would not accept any more applications 
for licenses from companies not already licensed in the 
state for a similar period. 


Taxes and Supervisory Commis'rs 
Fees Expense Salary 


$7,500 
7,200 


14,000 
7,700 
12,900 
6,000 
11,050 
12,500 
7,500 
5,500 
12,000 


State 
$107,000 
40,369 
67,260 
1,235,215 
82,805 
271,722 


Arkansas 
California * 
Colorado * 
Connecticut 


Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Mass. 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


40,016 
192,822 
1,058,150 


New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New TOE 5c... ccccn 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania ...... 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


2,500,000 
300,000 
52,875 
263,000 


th, OEE ne 
a re. 
Virginia 

Washington ........ 
West Virginia ...... 
Wyoming 


* 1952 figures. 

t Louisiana combined offices of secretary of state and 
insurance commissioner. 

(1) Life. (2) Fire. (3) Casualty. 

t New Jersey combined office of commissioner of banking 
and insurance. 


insurance department budgets 


The Commissioner was forced to withdraw his mora- 
torium as the legislature of the state held that the action 
would make him subject to impeachment on the grounds 
of refusing to perform the duties assigned him in his 
official capacity. Also the moratorium was interpreted 
by some of the legislators as a threat aimed at securing 
a larger appropriation. While Mr. Hunt was forced to 
back down on the question of the moratorium, he had 
highlighted a situation which many thoughtful persons 
see as a weak point in the structure of state supervision. 

The compilation above made last year by the New 
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York Journal of Commerce shows that in 1953 the tax 
and fees collected from the insurance industry by the 
forty-eight states and the District of Columbia amounted 
to some $328 million while only about $13.5 million 
was expended for the supervision of insurance by the 
states. The heads of the various state insurance depart- 
ments upon whom rested the direction of the system of 
state supervision of insurance were paid salaries ranging 
from $5,000 to $18,500. Exactly half of the states in 
1953 paid the head of their insurance department less 
than $8,000 a year. Twelve paid $10,000 a year or more. 
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WHY AFIA IS IMPORTANT TO YOU 
-AND YOUR CLIENT’S BUSINESS 


Let’s assume that you are interested 
in more insurance premiums from your 
business clients. Then AFIA is important 
to you, because . . 


@ AFIA makes it possible for you to 
handle their foreign insurance needs 
as easily as you handle domestic risks. 

@ AFIA has world-wide facilities— 
more than 500 offices and agents in 
all parts of the world. 

@ AFIA knows the conditions, 
laws and insurance requirements 
in every country. 

@ AFIA is the largest and strongest group 
of its kind in the United States— 


experts in foreign insurance for 
decades. 


No matter what your client’s 
business—or where it may be... 


Consult AFIA on all 
Foreign Insurance Problems. 





AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
161 William Street e New York 38, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE . Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
DALLAS OFFICE Mercantile Bank Building, 106 So. Ervay Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE . Pacific Mutual Building, 523 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 14, California 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 98 Post Street, San Francisco 4, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE . . Woodward Building, 733 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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NSURANCE is a dynamic in- 
dustry which offers tremendous 
future opportunities. 

It is at a crossroad as to many 
serious problems with which it is 
confronted—problems which never 
before were present in such profu- 
sion. The interesting thing is that 
these are all problems of progression 
and not of stagnation and as such 
they present a challenge to all in 
the business. 


The Rating Laws 


The business is just now emerging 
from its first decade of experience 
following the famous South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association case in 
1944 in which the Supreme Court 
declared it to be interstate commerce. 
The rating laws which were enacted 
in the various states as a part of the 
system of state regulation follow- 
ing the adoption of Public Law 15 
have been in effect for about eight 
years and the industry is just now 
becoming involved in an “agonizing 
reappraisal” of their effect. 

The New York Insurance De- 
partment has been upheld by the 
Courts in an administrative ruling 
which permits a “partial subscriber” 
of a rating organization to use for 
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its own independent rate filing pur- 
poses supporting information and 
data compiled by the rating organ- 
ization with respect to lines of in- 
surance for which it is not a sub- 
scriber. The ruling can also be fairly 
interpreted to mean that an inde- 
pendent insurer, not a member or 
subscriber of a rating organization, 
can do likewise as regards its inde- 
pendent rate filings. This question 
was not of the same degree of im- 
portance back in 1945 when the “All 
Industry” form of rate regulatory 
bill was being developed because the 
thought uppermost in the minds of 
the authors of such legislation was 
then to permit rates to continue to 
be made in concert by those compa- 
nies which traditionally wished to do 
so. While it is true that the All 
Industry Bill made specific provision 
for independent filings and author- 
ized the support of a rate filing by 
use of data of other insurers or rat- 
ing organizations, this was not then 
regarded as a threat to the continued 
functioning of stock company rating 
organizations. 

More recently, we have witnessed 
the rather phenomenal growth of 
certain independent writers of auto- 
mobile insurance and lately some of 
these writers have entered the dwell- 


ing field as well. Certain stock com- 
panies apparently intend to meet 
this competitive challenge by inde- 
pendent action on their own part and 
this now for the first time gives rise 
to the serious problem of maintain- 
ing stock company rating organiza- 
tions and the solidarity of their mem- 
bership. The New York Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Organization and cer- 
tain other similar stock company 
bureaus have spent millions of dol- 
lars in perfecting the system of fire 
rating, including the town gradings 
and other data which underlie the 
rate determinations, and the question 
involved is whether their property 
rights in this accumulated material 
may now be invaded by companies 
acting independently outside the rat- 
ing organization. The system has 
served the public interest well during 
all these years by reason of the di- 
rect influence which it has had upon 
the improvement of fire protection 
facilities in the various localities and 
also upon the methods which have 
been developed to avoid rate dis- 
crimination between various classes 
of insureds. It is probably not an 
exaggeration to state that the entire 
future conduct of the fire insurance 
business may depend upon the final 
outcome of this issue. 
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Another problem of a somewhat 
kindred nature is that which has 
grown out of the development of 
“multiple line’ or “package” poli- 
cies which combine several different 
kinds of insurance in one document. 
The All Industry form of rating bill 
contemplated the continuance of the 
traditional separation of fire, casu- 
alty and inland marine insurances 
and, therefore, made provision for 
the separate testing of rate filings in 
each category. Package policies ob- 
viously require one of three different 
methods of handling: first, joint 
filing by fire, casualty and inland 
marine rating bureaus acting co- 
operatively; second, classification 
under only one of the three cate- 
gories; or third, classification under 
a new miscellaneous category. Just 
now there appears to be considerable 
confusion in the business over this 
point. 

The “manufacturers’ output pol- 
icy” has been treated in most juris- 
dictions in the third manner and has 
been filed by a new and separate rat- 
ing organization created for that 
purpose whose membership includes 
many companies which are also 
members of established fire, casualty 
and inland marine rating bureaus. 
Such also has been the treatment 
given a multiple line homeowners’ 
policy employing an indivisible pre- 
mium which has been similarly filed 
by the same new rating organization 
on behalf of its members. Con- 
versely, however, other companies 
have clung to the separate concept 
of fire, casualty and inland marine 
coverages and have elected to de- 
velop combination or multiple line 
policies through an advisory organi- 
zation and make their rate filings 
through established rating bureaus 
in each field—and some of the mem- 
ber companies of the new rating or- 
ganization have also elected to have 
these filings made on their behalf by 
the established bureaus, thus further 
complicating the situation. 

Obviously, this confusing problem 
needs some solution as a guide for 
the future. If the mere combination 
of coverages in one document justi- 
fies the attachment of a miscellane- 
ous classification to it for rate-filing 
purposes, with no necessity for re- 
conciliation of these combination 
rates or coverages with those 
separately filed through the estab- 
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lished rating bureaus, it makes a 
mockery of the All Industry pattern 
of rate regulation. Moreover, if an 
established rating bureau in the fire, 
casualty or inland marine field ex- 
pands its jurisdiction so as to per- 
mit its own single filing of combina- 
tion or multiple line policies and 
rates with no necessity for recon- 
ciliation with those filed by other 
established rating bureaus in the 
same affected fields of insurance, the 
injury to the rate regulatory system 
is just as great as in the other case. 

There are, however, well-known 
difficulties and obstacles to the joint 
filing of combination policies and 
rates through two or more estab- 
lished rating bureaus since nowhere 
near the same degree of flexibility 
is afforded and there must con- 
stantly be kept in mind the possible 
impairment of the existing filings for 
coverages written separately. The 
most surprising thing is that these 
developments have taken place with 
very little discussion among rate reg- 
ulatory authorities or others about 
theory or result and with almost a 
sense of abandon on the part of many 
of those who were so precise in their 
original concept of rate regulation 
following the enactment of Public 
Law 15. One might even say that 
expediency has become the ruler of 
the day. 

Similarly confusing is the current 
picture presented as regards the 
“Standard Fire Policy” which is 
prescribed by statute in some states 
and by administrative order in 
others. For a long time the standard 
fire policy rule was thought to be a 
deterrent to the development of mul- 
tiple line or “package” policies since 
it prevented complete flexibility in 
the combining of coverages within 
the same document and, more im- 
portantly, prevented the use of an 
indivisible rate and premium—and 
such has proved to be the case in 
several states. However, this has 
been circumvented in many states by 
having the package policy classified 
under the “miscellaneous” category 
of insurance and filed separately by 
a new rating organization—as in the 
case of the “manufacturers’ output 
policy.” 

The same problem may arise in 
connection with the “mercantile 
block” type of policy if it should 
spread to states other than California 


(which is a non-filing state). More- 
over, it now appears permissible in 
most states to accomplish a great 
deal in this direction through the 
attachment of an endorsement to the 
standard fire policy which has the 
effect of converting it to an “‘all risk” 
form of coverage. While it is true 
that the use of such endorsement 
preserves intact the separate rate and 
premium for the fire cover, it ob- 
viously impairs the theory of the 
standard fire policy and once again 
raises a serious jurisdictional prob- 
lem as regards the filing of an “all 
risk” form and rate by a single 
rating organization for the reasons 
already mentioned. 

It serves little purpose or advan- 
tage to insist upon joint action by 
established rating bureaus in filing 
combination policies and rates in one 
instance only to recognize in another 
the propriety of a single filing by a 
fire rating organization of an “all 
risk” endorsement embracing cov- 
erages outside its jurisdiction if filed 
separately. What the outcome of 
this will be, no one can tell at this 
stage of events. The most surprising 
thing again is that all of these things 
are being done with very little dis- 
cussion as to underlying theory or 
ultimate result. 

Somewhat akin to the foregoing 
is the recent trend toward the ex- 
tension of “all risk” marine policies 
into the fire insurance field. Such 


(Continued on the next 
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Progression—Continued 


policies have been written to cover 
not only ocean marine and inland 
marine risks in transit but also build- 
ings, equipment and contents at fixed 
locations. This, of course, is but a 
“full circle” return to the situation 
which existed in the late twenties 
and which led to the adoption by 
agreement among subscribing com- 
panies of the “Nation-wide Marine 
Definition” and the creation of the 
“Joint Committee on Interpretation 
and Complaint.” 


The agreement defining the allow- 
able scope of marine coverage was 
last year supplanted by a new “Na- 
tion-wide Definition” which was ad- 
ministratively adopted by the insur- 
ance commissioners in most of the 
states. The significant thing is that 
in lieu of the companies being bound 
by nation-wide agreement as in the 
past they are now bound by adminis- 
trative order in the respective states. 
This means that both the applicabil- 
ity and the enforcement of the Defi- 
nition is left exclusively to the judg- 
ment of the insurance commissioner 
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PHILIP SHERIDAN (1831-1888) was a Union 
officer in the war between the states, noted 
for his great courage and brilliant leadership. 

















A GRADUATE OF THE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
he served for a while in wars against the 


Indians. In the fall of 1863 Sheridan's division 
fought so well at Booneville, Mo., that he was 


raised to major general. 
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CALLED "LITTLE PHIL," his military career 
was an almost unbroken series of victories. He 
was one of three Union officers in the war, who 
reached the rank of general. 








LATER, IN COMMAND OF THE ARMY OF 
THE SHENANDOAH, he dealt telling blows 
and hastened the fall of the Confederacy. In 
1884 Sheridan was appointed Commanding Gen- 
eral of the U. S. Armies. 
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in each state. Moreover, he is in a 
position to expand the Definition by 
supplemental order if he should see 
fit. A new “Joint Committee on In- 
terpretation,” composed of company 
representatives, was also appointed 
by the commissioners but the juris- 
diction of this committee is limited 
to interpretation and it is not em- 
powered to alter or amend the Defi- 
nition or even to make recommenda- 
tions along this line. 


Thus, not only is the enforcement 
(or absence thereof) left to the dis- 
cretion of the commissioner in each 
state but so also is the determination 
of whether the Definition should be 
altered or amended to permit marine 
insurance to cover risks which here- 
tofore have been traditionally within 
the sphere of fire or casualty insur- 
ance. If one or more commissioners 
should so determine and take admin- 
istrative action to enlarge or abandon 
the Definition, the companies will be 
powerless to prevent the resultant 
chaos. This mischief lies in the fact 
that ocean marine coverages, as well 
as most inland marine coverages, are 
not subject to rate regulation and 
once coverages are defined as being 
within this nebulous field companies 
are free to write them at judgment 
rates without the necessity of ob- 
serving the statutory standards ap- 
plying to fire and casualty rates. It 
is easy to see that if this develop- 
ment should be carried to any ex- 
treme it would also make a mockery 
of the rate regulatory laws. Again, 
it is surprising that this trend is 
developing with very little discussion 
as to theory or result. 


Self-Determination 


I believe most of us would have 
faith in the ability of our business 
to work out these problems and find 
their proper solution if we were in 
control of the situation as was the 
case prior to Public Law 15. How- 
ever “agonizing” it may be, an hon- 
est reappraisal of the effect of our 
present regulatory system makes it 
apparent that the industry has ab- 
dicated its right of self-determination 
and vested in the public authorities 
powers which can change the entire 
complexion of the business. In our 
zeal for a system of regulation which 
would satisfy the requirements of 
Public Law 15 we have placed 
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beyond our own control the future 
destiny of our business. When prob- 
lems of the magnitude which I have 
described are left to the judgment of 
individual commissioners one can 
hardly expect the same degree of 
uniformity of treatment which would 
result from company action through 
established organizations. I shall not 
attempt any prophecy as to the re- 
sults which will flow from these 
circumstances but certainly the in- 
surance scene is far different from 
that which presented itself in 1945. 

Mainly to be deplored is the lack 
of certainty which surrounds the 
“rules of the game” during this pe- 
riod of transition and the resultant 
danger of inviting public criticism 
because of the confusion thus cre- 
ated. Underlying this is the very 
important consideration of standard- 
ization. Standardization is some- 
thing which is probably taken too 
much for granted not only in the 
insurance field but in other phases of 
our economy as well. The promulga- 
tion and use by stock company rating 
bureaus of standard policy forms 
has over the years inculcated in the 
minds of the policy-buying public 
instinctive reliance upon the appro- 
priateness of the terms of coverage 
offered for sale. 

A bank making a mortgage loan 
finds it sufficient merely to stipulate 
that “fire and extended coverage in- 
surance” shall be obtained without 
the necessity of further defining this 
concept. The financial responsibility 
laws which have been enacted in the 
various states have done the same in 
reference to standard automobile 
bodily injury and property damage 
coverage. The degree of standard- 
ization which has been achieved in 
the insurance business is, I believe, 
one of its chief attributes and also 
one of its great accomplishments in 
the public interest and I believe that 
this should be carefully preserved for 
the future and not allowed to be cast 
aside in a mad competitive dash in 
wh’ + one company seeks a tem- 
po. 'y advantage over another. 


A Grave Danger 


In the new trends toward com- 
bination or package policies there is 
a grave danger that the “common or 
garden variety” of insurance which 
the public has found so acceptable 
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The directory board of the Insurance Exchange Building is the 


largest of any office building in Chicago. That’s to be expected, 


since the Insurance Exchange is the largest office building in 


the city. It is remarkable, however, that all but a handful of 
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for its need will disappear and in its 
place will be substituted a varied 
assortment of new forms of coverage 
which will confuse and confound 
both the policyholders as well as 
those who advance money in reliance 
upon adequate insurance protection. 
By this I do not mean that the busi- 
ness should not strive to improve its 
forms of coverage or that it should 
not keep pace with the changing 
needs of the policyholders. But we 
should not mistake mere change for 


progress ; nor should we be deceived 
into abandoning that characteristic 
stability which has been one of the 
pillars supporting our 
structure in this country. 

In my view, the move toward 
adoption of package policy forms 
should be an orderly one through 
established rating organizations in 
order that the final product will be- 
come standardized and will be ac- 
cepted by the public as such. | think 
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A. H 

Superintendent, Statutory Divisi 
Group Department 

Zurich General Accident and 
Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 


6¢ Jn THE Fall of 1940 one of our group representa- 

Vives suggested to the head office group department 
that arrangements be made which would permit an 
employee leaving the service of his employer to continue 
his hospitalization insurance if he desired to do so. 
After due consideration, our management decided that 
this novel suggestion had considerable merit. Taking 


as a pattern the conversion privilege used in group life 
insurance, our group hospital policy was amended to 
permit an employee leaving the service of the group 
policyholder while the master policy was in effect to 
convert to an individual policy without evidence of in- 
surability or medical examination. This privilege would 
be confined to employees under 65. The departing em- 
ployee would be entitled to convert his own coverage 
and that of his dependents to an individual policy at the 
rates then in use by the company, such policy to afford 
the same daily hospital benefit as he had under the 
group policy or, at his option, lower benefits. 


A New Form 


The company did not have available an individual hos- 
pital policy which in the opinion of the group department 
would be a proper vehicle for this experiment and there- 
fore, a new policy form was prepared. This policy had 
the same exclusions as the group policy such as occupa- 
tional accidents and disabilities covered under work- 
men’s compensation, etc. It did cover pre-existing con- 
ditions and provided for the payment of benefits for 
thirty-one days during any one policy term of twelve 
months and for the payment of hospital extras up to 
five times the daily benefit during any one period of 
disability. In 1940 it was not customary for group 
policies to continue dependent maternity benefits for 
nine months after termination of employment so the 
individual policy provided for immediate maternity 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ALAN M. THALER 
Associate Actuary 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


ROM time to time we had considered the possibility 
FE: offering individual hospital and surgical policies 
under a conversion privilege to employees terminating 
their coverage under our group policies. The fact that 
we were not otherwise in the individual accident and 
health field always stood as a barrier to our carrying 
through with this idea. However, when our company 
did enter this field in 1952, we ‘mmediately set to work 
on designing individual hospita: and surgical policies 
which would be suitable for use in connection with con- 
versions from Group A & H. In the Spring of 1953, 
such coverage was made available to our group policy- 
holders. 


When we actually started to formulate our thoughts 
on this matter in 1952, we found that very few group 
writing companies were offering such a privilege. The 
practice had taken hold to some extent on the West 
Coast and in the Midwest but, as nearly as we could 
determine, none of the larger Eastern companies were 
providing such a benefit. We had no statistics based on 
experience under conversion policies upon which to 
base our conclusions so that we had to rely substantially 
on our own judgment in designing our program. 

One of the first decisions we had to make was whether 
we should offer this policy generally to all persons ter- 
minating employment who held Prudential hospital and 
surgical certificates, or whether we should confine this 
right to those employees of policyholders who requested 
it as a special benefit. Even though we hoped to set 
our premium rates for these individual policies at a 
level which would be self-supporting, we had no assur- 
ance that we would be successful in this objective, and 
if our initial approaches were successful, we had no 
way of knowing that this situation would not be altered 


(Continued on page 27) 
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benefits and thus gave continuance 
of maternity coverage with benefits 
up to ten times the daily benefit. This 
was subsequently changed to nine 
months deferred when group poli- 
cies added extended maternity. The 
right to refuse renewal at any pre- 
mium due date was reserved. 

The rates charged for the indi- 
vidual policy were from 35% to 


50% above the then current group 
rates and established at $2.50 per 
year per $1 of daily hospital benefit 
for a male, $4 per year per $1 of 
benefit for a female and $1.50 per 
year per $1 of benefit for each child. 
No commissions were paid. 

The first group policies to which 
the conversion arrangement was 
added were written early in 1941. In 
1943 this conversion privilege was 
included in all group hospital poli- 
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situation. 
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Why You Need 
a “Middleman” 
“To Buy Tusarance 


We believe that the services of a carefully chosen, independent pro- 
fessional—an agent or broker—are indispensable when buying your 
property and liability protection. Here are a few reasons— 


V The insurance agent or: broker usually knows his 
clients personally and is therefore in the best position 
to evaluate their individual insurance requirements, 
His services are not restricted to office hours; whenever 
you need him, and under whatever circumstances, he 


V Because he is not limited to a single company, the in- 
dependent insurance agent or broker is familiar with 
the products of many companies and can select the 
company and policy that best fits your particular 

















cies subsequently wriuen. The cer- 
tificates and announcement material 
distributed to employees contained 
a full outline of this benefit. 

As surgical benefits became popu- 
lar our forms were amended to per- 
mit the employee to also convert his 
group surgical benefits. This change 
was made in 1946, 

It became apparent after several 
years that only a small percentage 
of the employees leaving the group 
coverage took advantage of the con- 
version privilege. Accordingly, the 
administration of the conversion pol- 
icies has not overtaxed the facilities 
of our individual accident and health 
department. Moreover, it was inter- 
esting and pleasing to note over a 
period of years that the premiums 
received under these policies were 
adequate to cover both losses and 
expenses, even though our renewal 
underwriting was on a very lenient 
basis. It was rare indeed that a re- 
newal was refused. 


Age Limit Removed 


In 1951 the 65 year age limit for 
conversion to an individual policy 
was removed from the group policy 
and since that time conversions have 
been permitted regardless of age. In 
addition the benefits payable for hos- 
pital extras were increased from five 
to ten times the daily room benefit. 
These changes were made without a 
premium increase. 

An individual policy is issued for 
each member of the family insured, 
but the wife and children are given 


Vv If there should ever be a difference of opinion between 
you and your insurance company, your insurance agent 


or broker represents your interests in settling the 
matter. 


the same policy number as the em- 
ployee on the company records with 
an alphabetical prefix to designate 
their coverage. 

In our 113 years’ experience, we have found that there is no ade- 
quate substitute for a competent, independent agent or broker in 


securing insurance protection to meet your needs and in assisting 
you when you are in trouble. 


Wording a Provision 


The following is the provision in 
our group policy covering the con- 
version privilege. Appropriate word- 
ing is in each certificate issued to 
employees. 

“Tf the group hospital expense in- 
surance for an employee terminates 
because the employee discontinues 
working for the employer, the com- 
pany will issue individual hospital 
expense insurance for the employee 
and all dependents of the employee 
who were insured under such group 
insurance at the time of such termina- 
(Continued on page 156) 
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Policy Conversions—Thaler 


in the future. To the extent that 
these policies cannot be written on 
a self-supporting basis, we reached 
the conclusion that such excess cost 
should be considered as an additional 
benefit under our group policies and 
charged accordingly against the 
groups having this privilege. As a 
result, we decided to offer the privi- 
lege of conversion only to those 
groups where the employer requested 
it and where the master group policy 
was amended to so provide. This 
was done even though we set our 
rates on what we felt was a self- 
supporting basis, and as yet the 
need for a specific charge has not 
emerged. When a policyholder re- 
quests this benefit, our group sales- 
men are careful to explain that while 
there is no specific charge for the 
benefit at this time, there is some 
possibility that a charge may be 
necessary in the future. 


Under our current practice, we 
issue, without evidence of insura- 
bility, an individual hospital and sur- 
gical policy in the event that the 
employee’s employment is terminated 
or in the event that he is transferred 
out of the classes eligible for insur- 
ance. Where the group policy in- 
cludes dependents coverage, we also 
provide this privilege of conversion 
to the spouse of the employee in the 
event of the employee’s death. This 
privilege of conversion is granted 
provided application is made within 
thirty-one days of termination of the 
group insurance. 


The individual hospital and sur- 
gical policy which we issue in con- 
nection with such a conversion is not 
our usual guaranteed renewable pol- 
icy that is sold by our agency force. 
It is a special policy designed spe- 
cifically for this purpose and is re- 
newable only at the option of the 
company and is not available for 
sale to the general public through 
our agency force. Some of the rea- 
sons we decided not to use our usual 
line of policies for this purpose are 
rather self-evident. First of all, be- 
cause of the highly experimental na- 
ture of this coverage, we thought it 
imprudent to use a guaranteed re- 
newable policy. Secondly, the bene- 
fits contained in our individual line 
of policies do not very closely follow 
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Reserve for Unearned Premiums............... 


Reserve for Losses in Process of ‘Adjustment 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities... 


Total Liabilities, except Capital 
Capital (100,000 shares; par value $10.00)..... 


Surplus to Policyholders.... 


Total Liabilities, Capital and Surplus..... 
Bonds are carried on an amortized basis; 
1954 market values as prescribed by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. 


Chairman of Board 


Chm. Exec. Com. 


Exec. V.-P. 
Underwriting 
Vice-President 

.... Vice-President 
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Dec. 31 Percent to 
1954 Total Assets 


$ 3,002,208.31 29.82%, 





741,869.26 
128,650.69 1.28 
1,754,031.72 17.42 
45,000.00 AS 


: 7.37 
S$. Dollars)........ 





$ 2,669,551.67 
. 2,194,482.00 


26.52% 
21.79 





$ 4,864,033.67 
1,958,468.50 19.46 
173,671.64 1.73 
20,917.04 21 
47,573.76 AT 


48.31% 





$10,066,872.92 100.00%, 


$ 245,218.46 
275,034.38 
4,729 ,625.79 
342,979.33 
764,815.50 
275,603.39 


$ 6,633,276.85 
1,000,000.00 
2,433,596.07 


$ 3,433,596.07 


...$10,066,872.92 
stocks at December 31, 
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the general pattern of coverage pro- 
vided under group policies. For ex- 
ample, our ordinary individual poli- 
cies provide hospital benefits for a 
maximum of one hundred and fifty 
days as compared with the normal 
group limit of thirty-one days, Also, 
our objective of setting premium 
rates under these conversion policies, 
at a level which was to be self-sup- 
porting, suggested a separate line of 
policies rather than an attempt to 
merge with available policies where 


the premium rate structure was al- 
ready established. 

In designing this new policy, we 
had to reach certain conclusions as 
to the variations in benefits which 
we would permit. We _ rapidly 
reached the conclusion that the vol- 
ume of this business would not 
justify a wide range of choice in the 
selection of benefits. We finally de- 
cided to come out with a policy 
which simply contained a group-type 

(Continued on page 157) 
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It is not chiseled in marble over the doorway. 


Neither is itstamped on every policy issued. 
But behind every transaction of the Providence 
Washington Insurance Company you will find 
quality, integrity and friendliness. They are 
inseparable from this company which has offered 
Progressive Protection Since 1799. 
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HY is the danger of the 

“non-agency” insurance 

writers so real today? It 
is because the wolf is already at 
the door. Certainly the idea of the 
insured dealing direct with the in- 
surer and doing away with the 
agent’s service is no longer a mat- 
ter of abstract discussion. Any 
thought that “it can’t happen here” 
is ridiculous, because it is happen- 
ing. What an indictment of the 
American Agency System it would 
be if order-taking store clerks suf- 
ficed to replace the qualified insur- 
ance agent! 


No Doubt Whatsoever 


I have no doubt whatsoever about 
the perpetuation of the American 
Agency System because it has 
proven itself to be the best means of 
serving the public. The public has 
been, and always will be, willing 
to pay for top-grade service and, so 
long as the agency system provides 
it, there should be no fear for its 
continuance. If an agent fails to 
live up to his obligations of service 
to his clients and loses business to 
the cut-raters, it is certainly not 
the fault of the system. 

Just in case anyone is preparing to 
ask, “What are the old-line stock 
companies going to do about it?” I 
can give my answer immediately. 
I don’t know. But, I can assure the 
reader that much midnight oil is 
being consumed in an endeavor to 
find a solution. 

The chief danger in today’s situa- 
tion lies in the fact that the agent 
is either satisfied with the present 
order of things or does not have 
time to accomplish the job of con- 
tacting and servicing the majority 
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of his clients in a satisfactory man- 
ner. 

The time lack may be due either 
to (a) an inefficient office system, or 
(b) “penny-wise management.” By 
penny-wise management, I mean 
that the agent, in his desire to keep 
the maximum number of profit dol- 
lars in his own pocket, does not 
maintain a staff large enough to 
permit him to personally See, Sell, 
and Service his clients. And yet to 
See, Sell, and Service those clients 
is the only way he can justify the 
principle of doing business on a 
commission basis. 

Everyone agrees that the only 
reason for spending more money 
for something that can be obtained 
elsewhere for less is to receive an 
additional value for it. Here is what 
one prominent agent had to say 
about this: 


WILLIAM STEPHEN CHANDLER 
Secretary 
The Phoenix of Hartford Group 


“Our agency service must be of 
such quality as to be worth the ad- 
ditional cost or our customers will 
eventually leave us. Since the pub- 
lic pays an additional cost for our 
kind of insurance, it has a right to 
expect to get what it pays for; 
namely, the services of a highly- 
trained professional insurance ad- 
visor.” 


Highly-personalized Service 


As an agent’s business grows and 
his customers increase beyond a cer- 
tain number, it becomes more and 
more difficult for him to render a 
highly-personalized, advisory serv- 
ice. He may be prone to feel that 
the mere issuance and delivery (by 
mail, generally) of a policy, the 
collection of the premium, and the 
rendering of assistance only at time 
of accident or loss, qualifies as 
“Service.” 

As an illustration of customer 
neglect, a survey by a very large 
carrier developed the fact that 62% 
of assureds had not been contacted 
by agents, personally, since the pol- 
icies were originally sold. Of this 
62%, 45% had since purchased one 
or more additional coverages from 
another agent. 

To further emphasize the lack of 
personal contact with customers, 
here are a few comments on this 
subject made by one who is familiar 
with the agency business: 


“As one member of the public,” he 
said, “with a house that can burn, 
with an automobile that can kill, and 
with only an earned income that can 
be wiped out by any one of a mul- 
tiplicity of perils, I know that there 
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See, Sell, Service—Continued 


are an awful lot of insurance agents 
who haven’t even started to do the 
agent’s job. How do I know? Be- 
cause they haven’t come near me. 
They haven't called me on the phone 
or even sent me a post card. 
“If you don’t approach me as a 
prospect, how do I know what a 
wonderful job you can do in survey 
selling? If you don’t sell me a 
policy, I'll never know how good 
your claim service is. Worse than 
that, I may be ruined by your neg- 
lect.” 
If I 


were to make a survey of 


agents who personally contact the 
majority of their assureds during the 
policy term and render “professional 
advice,” I wonder if there would be 
enough for a Corporal’s Guard. 
The general reaction would prob- 
ably be, ‘Good Gracious! Why be 
ridiculous? I am too busy running 
the office and taking care of my 
larger clients to have any time to 
personally call on very many of my 
customers.” This is a very violent 
symptom of that well-known dis- 
ease “Office-itis” and, of course, is 
the crux of the whole situation, as I 
see it. 

As a practical matter, the auto- 


He’s your problem 


theft 


Sure protection against 


loss is found only in 


INSURANCE. In 


gvarding business risks against crime loss, look into the unusually flex- 


ible theft insurance programs offered by “American Casualty”. There’s 
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ten with just one policy 


There’s the “MSM” (Money, Securities and 
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policy. These 


ance program for any risk 


and others, allow you to write a tailor-made crime insur- 


large or small—individual or business. 


American Casualty Company 
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matic issuance and mailing of re- 
newals has worked fairly well up to 
now, insofar as retention of policies 
is concerned, but what about the 
lost opportunities for production and 
professional service? The con- 
tinuance of a system which limits 
contacts with the majority of clients 
to the telephone or mail does not 
qualify as good management in the 
light of present conditions. 

By this impersonal approach, the 
agent merely polishes the welcome 
mat and openly invites the “non- 
agency” writers to come in. They 
are only too happy to send out door- 
to-door salesmen to get the choice 
automobile and dwelling business. 

I trust no one will take my com- 
ments as being critical. They are 
intended to be constructive. No 
matter how hard an agent may try to 
justify a service plan that involves 
limited personal contact with his 
clients, it is folly for him to over- 
look the fundamentals of customer 
service on which the price of the 
insurance he sells is based. How else 
is he going to be able to justify the 
difference in the cost except by 
proven personal service? 

During the past five years, our 
Agency Management Service De- 
partment has obtained a great deal 
of information on agency operations 
costs. In studying the cost data of 
individual agencies, we have noted 
a wide variation in the percentage of 
net profit. It is very mystifying to 
me to observe that some agents make 
25% to 40% more net profit than 
others operating under similar cir- 
cumstances. Why is this so? It 
must be due to the type of manage- 
ment, for the percentage of net profit 
is about the only yardstick that an 
agent has to measure the capability 
of his management. 

May I suggest, if he has not 
already done so, that every agent 
develop the details of his various 
operations costs and compare it 
with the national averages and also 
with a few of his friendly compet- 
itors and see how good a manage- 
ment job he is doing. 

The key to office expense, of 
course, depends on the work load 
and lies in: 


a) The number of policies and en- 
dorsements written. 
b) Billing and collections: 
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The over-all collection expense is 
determined by the type of agency 
collection policy—basically, it should 
be collect, finance, or cancel within 
a prescribed time. 
¢) Method of handling renewals 
(whether by automatic issuance or 
obtaining order in advance). 

The answer to the over-all total 
of office expense depends principally 
on: 


1) Efficiency of the office system, 
2) Capabilities of the office staff and 
3) Caliber of supervision. 

Based on National Association of 
Insurance Agents cost surveys for 
years 1947 and 1952, the office ex- 
pense for average agency has de- 
clined .5%. In the $200,000 and 
over premium group, office expense 
increased 4.8%. For the past decade, 
office expenses have averaged about 
one-third of commission income. 
Clerical salaries, which accounted 
for 19.8% of expense in last survey, 
have risen only about 1.1% since 
the 1947 survey. 

The salary cost alone emphasizes 
the need for an efficient system and a 
capable, well-trained staff. It is very 
significant to us that agents making 
the highest percentage of net profit 
have fewer but _better-qualified, 
trained help. 

I recommend that, if an agent has 
any doubt about the money-making 
effectiveness of his office system, and 
is not satisfied that his management 
is producing the maximum net profit, 
he gives it a good “physical.” He 
should determine how he can mod- 
ernize it and gain more time to serv- 
ice his clients and obtain more profit 
mileage out of his commission dol- 
lars. He needs to view with a 
jaundiced eye every phase of agency 
operation which has failed to func- 
tion at top efficiency—including his 
own. This will be no easy task. It 
requires fortitude, patience and de- 
termination. 

Sound management does not per- 
mit individual prejudices to prohibit 
adoption of newer and more efficient 
systems. No agent today can afford 
the luxury of a horse-and-buggy 
system. Sound administrative con- 
trol of an agency depends on a well- 
devised and efficiently-operated filing 
system. It has a tremendous effect 
on the agency’s ability to obtain and 
hold clients. A customer may easily 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 


U. S. Government Bonds 


Preferred Stocks............ 


Common Stocks.......... 


Net Reinsurance Balances Receivable 
Other Admitted Assets... 0650. i0ec ee... 
Total Admitted Assets............. 


Voluntary Reserve 
Capital 


Total 





NOTE: Bonds are valued on an amortized basis and stocks at prices prescribed 
by the National Association of Insusance Commissioners. Bonds carried 
at $479,340.34 in the above statement are deposited as required by law 


99 JOHN STREET 


be lost in a moment of delay, con- 
fusion or error. 

A good filing system does not, 
however, mean filing everything. 
Most filing is based on fear in the 
first place. Office people, from the 
boss to clerks, file most everything 
because they are simply afraid to 
throw it away. Every piece of paper 
doesn’t become sacred just because 
it has some typing on it. 

For example, if Sam Jones calls 
on the phone and asks a question, 
we answer him and that’s all there 


of New York 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums............. $ 7,035,138 
Reserve for Losses and Adjustment Expenses. . 
Reserve for Non-admitted Reinsurance....... 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities............. 


| ERE eer iy ee 


POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 








GOromiclon 


$ 912,730 
10,289,424 
1,862,300 
11,752,781 
269,121 


2,180,887 
1,176,940 
2,134,644 
7,329,059 
1,530,000 
4,834,955 


$26,221,623 


. $13,694,014 





NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


is to it. But if Sam writes us, we 
file his letter and a copy of our reply, 
and Sam’s office files a copy of his 
inquiry and our answer, and these 
papers probably stay filed until the 
place burns down. 

While many of the papers and 
records agents keep have a definite 
value, the yardstick for retention 
should be: “Only records that are 
used profit a business.” Records 
not used often enough to justify 
expense of maintenance may be 
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See, Sell, Service—Continued 


classified as “luxury information” 
and generally represent a waste. 
Few agents seem to realize that 
one of the greatest business revolu- 
tions of all times is now underway 
in the office equipment field. Hardly 
a day goes by but someone comes up 
with a new method or system that 
gets rid of lost motion and duplica- 
effort. The substitution of 
mechanical office equipment for hu- 


tion of 


man labor has long since proven to 
be highly economical. A recent thing 
we have learned about in the realm 
of labor saving is the new, chem- 
ically-treated correspondence paper 
that entirely eliminates the use of 
carbon paper. 

Successful agents tell us that there 
are literally dozens of ways in which 
they can save time, improve eff- 
ciency, and reduce costs. Therefore, 
it is to be: constantly on 
the for all labor-saving ideas 
and devices. One of the most popu- 
lar time-savers is the 
letters on collections. 


essential 
alert 


use of form 


Production Control 


To accomplish the objective of 
proper coverage for each client and 
increased premium income for the 
agency, many successful agents have 
adopted the following plan of pro- 
duction. 

They first classify their accounts 
into three major groups, according 
to their importance and premium 
potential. 

The next step is an analysis of 
each client’s insurance needs which 
can best be made at renewal time. 
The accounts in Group #1, consist- 
ing of the larger premiums, are of 
course analyzed first, then Groups 
#2 and #3. Since Group #3 con- 
sists of single-shot, small-premium 
will not 
require much time or attention. 

The next phase of this plan is the 
preparation of a written sales control 
record card for each customer in 
Groups #1 and #2. The applicable 


accounts, they naturally 


classes of insurance are printed on 
the card depending on whether the 
account is commercial or personal. 

Most agents make a written sur- 
vey and analysis on all commercial 
accounts. So do not confuse 
this basic method of programming 


key 
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insurance with a written system of 
sales control of coverages needed 
and recommended for each client 
for whom a survey and analysis has 
not been made. 


Easy to Review 


Once the system is in operation, 
a review of each client’s insurance 
needs, prior to renewal date, is made 
easy. This also simplifies sales effort 
and reduces sales cost and, above 
all, saves valuable time. The order 
for renewal can be obtained and 
additional insurance coverages sold 
all in one call! The extra work 
involved in originally setting up this 
system pays big dividends in cus- 
tomer protection and new premiums. 

The sales control record card pro- 
vides a record of insurance needed 
and recommended, but not pur- 
chased. In other words, it becomes 
a “decision list” of assured’s desires 
which, in the event of an uninsured 
loss, proves very valuable. Those 
who have been on the receiving end 
of a client’s criticism in such cases 
know exactly what I mean. 

This system insures a high level 
of service to customers at all times. 
By checking the control record, the 
office staff can handle matters effec- 
tively even when the agent is away 
quail shooting, on vacation, or out of 
the office soliciting. It also automat- 
ically reduces the possibility of los- 
ing a good account due to an unin- 
sured loss. 

Not that I am prophesying a de- 
pression, but is the agency “depres- 
sion proof’? Good management 
dictates the accumulation of a re- 
serve fund for emergencies. There 
are certain basic reasons for estab- 
lishing such a reserve, namely, un- 
earned commissions on large risks, 
bad debts, taxes, sudden depreciation 
of agency assets and a_ possible, 
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sustained, downward-trend in the 
economy. The possibility of en- 
forced absence from supervision of 
the agency due to accident or illness 
should not be overlooked as it would 
certainly prove costly. 

It is evident that the establishment 
of a reserve is vital to the agent’s 
peace of mind and the stability of his 
agency. We recently conducted a 
survey of several thousand agents 
and found that only six out of one 
hundred professed to maintain an 
adequate reserve. By and large, the 
agency business has been fairly prof- 
itable during the last ten or more 
years but, if a substantial portion 
of net profits has not been set aside 
during that time, the odds are against 
it ever being as easy to do again. 

What constitutes an adequate 
reserve? I receive a different esti- 
mate every time I ask that question. 
Some agents tell me the equivalent 
of three-months commission is ade- 
quate. Some say six-months. On 
the other hand, some think twelve- 
months is a safe margin. 


Renewal of Determination 


As I see it, the real need of the 
moment is a renewal of the agents’ 
determination to render professional 
service and maintain a greater de- 
gree of personal contact with their 
clients and the public. To accom- 
plish this, a virtual reorganization of 
many agencies will be necessary so 
as to make it mandatory for the 
agents to See, Sell, and Service. 

It is recognized by all that the 
agency system of merchandising is 
being challenged. Also, that greater 
competency will be required of its 
members in order to perpetuate it 
in its present form. There is nothing 
wrong with the system itself. And, 
for the agent who knows the value 
of his service and who sells it contin- 
uously by word and deed, there is 
nothing to fear. 

Our business has always been com- 
petitive and I am confident that the 
competitive spirit of most independ- 
ent agents will see to it that the 
Agency System continues to flourish. 
However, we should never lose 
sight of the fact that, in the absence 
of superior service, there is little but 
“price” to distinguish between the 
policy issued through an agent and 
One purchased over a counter. 
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Underwriting Non-Can 


HE two most powerful in- 

fluences on non-cancellable 

accident and health insurance 
are the moral fiber of the insureds, 
and general business condition. If 
you are just starting out in the non- 
can business, some things probably 
follow a certain set pattern. The un- 
derwriter may or may not have a 
major part in designing the actual 
policy and coverage to be used. A 
standard procedure is for someone 
to study all the policies already being 
sold in the field and work on from 
there. There are some features that 
just about every company offers and 
you have to offer them too. Some 
companies will be offering little re- 
finements of their own and you will 
have to pick and choose among these. 
Probably you won’t adopt them all, 
but you will some of them, and you 
may think up a fancy frill or two of 
your own. But so far as the basic 
things are concerned, there is a fair 
degree of standardization—certainly 
more than existed just a few years 
ago. 

So, the product you are going to 
offer will in large measure be pre- 
determined by what is already being 
offered in the field. The officers of 
the company will probably say that 
if the experienced companies in the 
non-can field can offer such a policy, 
you can do it as well. This may or 
may not be true, but time will tell. 

Then, there is the question of 
premium rates. The officers will re- 
view the premiums being charged 
by others in the business, actuaries 
will study carefully the available 
morbidity figures and you will prob- 
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RODNEY U. CLARK 
Superintendent of A. & H. 
Underwriting 
The Paul Revere Life Insurance 
Company 
ably wind up with a premium struc- 
ture somewhere within the range 
covered by the other companies. 
Whether you will be toward the 
lower edge or near the top will 
depend on a lot of things, like the 
amount of adventurous spirit in your 
management, whether you really 
want to get into the non-can busi- 
ness and make a splash, how well 
you think you can sell the idea of 
future dividends if you are a mutual 

company, and so on. 

So you find yourself in business 
with a policy and a certain premium 
to charge for it. Up until now, you 
feel fairly safe because you are in 
the crowd and you have not stuck 
your neck out too far. But from 
here on, the road gets harder. It 
isn’t so easy to figure out how the 
rest of the companies are really un- 
derwriting their applications. 

You have listened to non-can un- 
derwriters talk and you just get 
confused. The first one tells about 
a high protective fence of rules that 
he uses and you say to yourself that 
it all makes sense. A quality product 
demands unusual underwriting care. 
Then you talk with someone else 
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and he seems to be saying that he 
underwrites his line with a very 
minimum of restrictions and appar- 
ently little concern about the con- 
sequences. His company seems to 
be doing just as well as the’ other 
fellow’s and you begin to realize that 
you are up against something. After 
a few experiences like this, it be- 
comes very clear that there just 
simply isn’t any one standard pro- 
cedure and you wonder if there is 
any sense to the whole thing or if it 
is just as unreasonable as it appears. 
You wonder just who is the author- 
ity in this business. 

Actually, the wide diversity of 
practices is based partly on reason 
and partly on pure speculation. 
Some companies have followed cer- 
tain practices and found that they 
are perfectly safe under their meth- 
ods of doing business. Other com- 
panies would not dare try the same 
methods because they feel certain 
that they would come to grief. They 
may both be right. 

On the speculation side, there are 
numerous practices that have nothing 
factual behind them, that are based 
only on the best estimates of man- 
agement. There has been a certain 
amount of experience acquired in 
the non-can field of course, but it is 
surprising in how many instances 
a company’s experience is not con- 
sidered an accurate measure of the 
future. That’s because the business 
has not stood still long enough to get 
a good look at it, particularly in the 
past several years. The old limita- 
tions have been dropped off so 
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rapidly that figures based on old 
issues may not be significant. Con- 
sequently there is plenty of specula- 
tion in the decisions of companies 
best equipped to examine facts and 
figures. 

In the middle of this confusion, 
you have to decide how your own 
particular situation relates you to 
other companies. You need to know 
the range of other company prac- 
tices, because you realize that there 
is no one practice, and then you 
need to know what special factors 
affecting you would lead you toward 
the more conservative end of the 
range or toward the more liberal. 
Let’s take that first step now and 
examine the range of underwriting 
practices. 

On the assumption that commer- 
cial underwriting practices are better 
understood, it would make sense first 
to make a general comparison be- 
tween the underwriting activities in 
the two fields. The more liberal of 
the non-can underwriters are prob- 
ably handling their business more 


leniently than the strictest of the 
commercial underwriters. At the 
same time, it is obvious that the 
stricter non-can companies are ap- 
plying more rigorous rules than per- 
haps anybody in the commercial 
field. 


The Usual Limits 


Let us take a look at some of the 
usual limits on amounts of insurance 
issued, limits on participation, per- 
centage-of-income limits and that 
sort of thing. Most non-can com- 
panies will have top limits on their 
own issues of $200 to $500 per 
month, $300 and $400 being the 
most popular figures. A company’s 
maximum may vary with the bene- 
fit period of the policies involved. 
A very conservative company may 
not issue more than $200 per month 
of a ten-year policy while going to 
$400 monthly on one and two-year 
contracts. Another company may 
go to $300 across the board while 
at least one underwriter will go a 
full $500 for all benefit periods in- 


cluding ten years. (I refer to the 
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Another year of outstanding production gains — thanks to an outstand- 
ing group of Provident producers and brokers in 47 states and Canada. 
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sickness part of the coverage; it is 
not uncommon to have an accident 
limit somewhat higher.) Such wide 
variations as these show that there 
isn’t any one right answer to the 
question of safe maximum limits. 
These figures are probably blended 
from management’s guess as to the 
economic future, their willingness to 
take a chance, and the smarting that 
may or may not exist from burns 
received in the past on jumbo cases. 


Closely related to the issuance 
limit is the participation limit of a 
company, the amount that is allowed 
in all companies. Ordinarily the par- 
ticipation limit is somewhat higher 
than the company’s own maximum 
issuance amount. The range is 
roughly from $500 per month to 
$800 for sickness, with accident lim- 
its going on beyond to rather indefi- 
nite figures. In this day and age, 
the $500 limit is on the conservative 
side beyond question. 


A very real problem arises as to 
whether all kinds of disability in- 
surance should be considered at face 
value when adding them up and 
comparing the total with the partici- 
pation limit. Some companies count 
commercial and group insurance on 
a reduced basis, on the theory that 
the company may cancel or refuse 
to renew before a really long dis- 
ability starts. Although something 
may be said in favor of this system, 
it has it fallacies. Other companies 
may mark down the values of poli- 
cies with short term benefits with 
the idea that if excessive insurance 
exists, at least it will only be for a 
limited period. Disability income on 
life policies is usually figured into 
the total but is sometimes marked 
down in value because of the usual 
long waiting periods. No system of 
this sort is perfect and each company 
works out the plan that seems to 
make the most sense. There is at 
least agreement that it is in the area 
of longer term coverage that the 
greatest need exists for control. 

The weak link in the participation 
limit is the fact that someone else 
can come along with a higher par- 
ticipation than yours and place their 
policies on top of what you consider 
the maximum. Some policies have 
average earnings clauses that may 
or may not offer some protection, in 
some cases, but far from all pol- 
cies have such clauses. Also, large 
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amounts of insurance may invite ex- 
tensive claims, especially of the re- 
tirement type, even though the total 
insurance does not equal the former 
average earnings of the insured. This 
is especially true in the upper tax 
brackets and in those situations 
where there’s a good bit of invest- 
ment income. 

The non-can companies have been 
particularly disturbed by the aban- 
don with which franchise or profes- 
sional group policies have been piled 
on top of a non-can program. Par- 
ticipation limits work only when all 
insurers set their sights within rea- 
sonably close area. 


Percentage of Income 


Let us look next at what rules the 
non-can companies have with regard 
to percentages of income they will 
insure. Years ago, 80% was the 
popular figure, but the trend in later 
years has been very much toward 
reducing this. The 80% rule may 
be retained in a few cases, but the 
trend is definitely toward the 60 to 
70%-of-income range. Even more 
strict percentages may be used, espe- 
cially with the larger amounts at risk 
or on people with larger incomes. 
In such situations, the figure may 
drop to 50% or even less in some 
cases. Usually, accident coverage 
is allowed to go somewhat higher, 
there being an idea that accident 
disabilities are easier to handle and 
there is less likelihood of serious 
malingering where an accident is 
involved. 

These conservative limits in re- 
lation to income are generally ac- 
cepted as one of the necessary basic 
principles of good non-can under- 
writing. Such rules are applied 
rather strictly, and that is one field 
at least where the companies in the 
business are not trying to outbid each 
other. These percentage limits are 
of course subject to a company’s 
issuance and participation limits, so 
in most cases of high incomes, com- 
panies won’t insure even up to the 
percentages mentioned. 

The reader may be interested in 
the age limits applied to non-cancel- 
lable policies—and I am dealing here 
especially with disability coverage 
and not hospital. As such policies 
give income replacement, there must 
be income to replace, which sets the 
low limit usually around age 18. 
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The top limit has been creeping up 
in recent years from a more or less 
standard 55, or even 50, to age 59 or 
60. This has been in spite of the 
knowledge that disabilities greatly 
increase in the upper ages, so pre- 
mium tables are up-graded steeply 
beyond 55. Coverage in most poli- 
cies ceases at 65, although we see 
the beginnings of an attempt to con- 
tinue some sort of benefits beyond 
65, if only on a very restricted basis. 

Now that we have given a quick 
once-over to the amounts that will 


be issued, and to age limits, let us 
think a little about the non-can un- 
derwriter’s methods of checking on 
risks, or his instruments of investi- 
gation. These are exactly the same 
instruments that the underwriter in 
the commercial line uses. 

Suppose we look first at medicals 
and inspections. All non-can under- 
writers require both these protections 
on all of their largest applications. 
However, some companies require 
them on all of their business regard- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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less of policy size, whereas some 
companies do not require either one 
until policy size gets well above the 
average of their whole business. 
Every one of the varied practices in 
this field may be absolutely right for 
the company involved. I feel very 
confident that the newer entries in 
the non-can field (who by and large 
are conservative about getting med- 
icals and inspections on most or all 
of their business) are doing the right 
thing by adopting that attitude. Until 
the underwriter has complete famil- 
iarity with the tone of the business 
being submitted by his company’s 
agents, he just plain can’t afford to 
take many chances. Especially is 
this true of companies with very 
large agency forces or with very ex- 
tensive brokerage contacts. An un- 
derwriter for such a company may 
never be able to judge an individual 
agent’s business with accuracy as to 
its quality. On occasion, it may be 
necessary to adopt different rules for 
different agencies or sections, or even 
for particular agents, when those 
areas or individuals have shown that 


they cannot or won’t take the trouble 
to select their business with care and 
give accurate applications. 

In any event, lenient rules on med- 
icals and inspections should be a 
luxury enjoyed only by companies 
who are thoroughly experienced in 
the non-can business, who have put 
together reliable statistics on their 
business and have tested those fig- 
ures Over a number of years. The 
newer company that fails to do a 
thorough-going job of investigation 
in the first several years is not only 
running great risk of serious losses 
but is also missing the chance to gain 
very valuable experience just as 
quickly as possible. It’s much better 
to be conservative and let off on the 
rules gradually than it is to take too 
many chances at the start and then 
find that it is too late to tighten them. 


Exchanges of Information 


There is another subject on which 
there is quite a difference of opinion. 
It concerns the use of the inter- 
company exchanges of information. 
There are some underwriters who 
say they don’t accomplish enough to 
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pay their way, and that the routine 
investigation will bring out most of 
the information that could be ob- 
tained from the exchange. I happen 
to be one who does not agree on that 
point of view. I don’t believe that 
any agency force exists and probably 
never will exist that can offer such 
complete information with an appli- 
cation that the use of these services 
is unnecessary. Although of course 
a company can get along without 
them, in the long run that company 
would operate more efficiently and 
successfully if they had the protec- 
tion the exchanges offer. 

It is my personal opinion that a 
company should take advantage of 
whatever of these services may be 
available, although I repeat, not 
everyone is so convinced. For one 
thing, incontestable clauses or near 
incontestable clauses have become 
the regular thing in non-can policies. 
There once was a time when unad- 
mitted histories could serve as basis 
for denying claims. The modern 
non-can policy with an incontestable 
clause, though, is a different matter. 
After the passage of two or three 
years, the company is on the hook 
and particularly where long term 
benefits are concerned, a crafty pol- 
icyholder can retire on disability and 
laugh at the company that did not 
know about his serious health rec- 
ord. I have seen other companies 
accept such seriously impaired risks, 
apparently without knowing any- 
thing about the physical history, that 
I feel rather strongly on the subject. 


The Physician's Report 


Having covered the medical, the 
inspection and the information from 
other companies, we come to the 
fourth common means of investiga- 
tion, the report from the attending 
physician or hospital. In general, 
non-can underwriters operate about 
the same as commercial underwriters 
in this area. Anything of apparent 
significance is investigated, of course, 
but perhaps in the non-can field there 
is particular danger in that common 
reference to a routine check-up, or 
regular physical exam. Any under- 
writer of disability coverage, no mat- 
ter what sort, realizes the dynamite 
that may lie in answers like that, but 
particularly it is a very embarrassed 
underwriter who finds that he has ap- 
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proved a non-can policy and shortly 
thereafter the claim department dis- 
covers that the subject has been 
suffering from some chronic business 
that will keep recurring and causing 
claims for the rest of the policy life. 
Of course it is particularly annoying 
to realize that the applicant got away 
with it because he told about seeing 
a doctor. So often such a half-truth 
bars the company from defending 
itself, even though there has been 
actual misrepresentation. 


Flame Behind Smoke 


Consequently, the non-can under- 
writer will quickly learn to be very 
conservative about investigating 
those innocent looking check-ups. 
He will often find flame behind the 
smoke—and I might add also that, 
although I’m a great admirer of 
womankind, the underwriter might 
just as well resign himself to always 
finding flame behind the smoke when 
he checks into a female applicant’s 
routine physical examination. 

Let us consider the modifications 
a non-can underwriter may use in 
making his final decision. The actual 
instruments involved are the same as 
are used by our commercial cousins. 
The underwriter may put on riders 
or waivers, he may issue reduced 
amounts or benefits or change the 
actual policy form. He may use 
waiting periods, he may deny sick- 
ness and approve accident only. Or 
he may use extra premiums in place 
of these other modifications, or of 
course he may postpone a case or 
decline it. 

So far as waivers are concerned, 
the non-can underwriter will prob- 
ably call for the use of a rider about 
as frequently as will the more con- 
servative underwriter of a cancellable 
contract. There’s a pretty good 
chance, however, that he will not use 
a waiver that is worded as broadly 
as the commercial company’s waiver. 
Probably this is a reflection of the 
pride the non-can companies have in 
issuing a high quality product. They 
recognize that a very broad rider 
will often offer greater protection, 
but at the same time they are willing 
to take a chance with a rider that is 
more specific, for the sake of having 
the coverage with as few restrictions 
as possible. For instance, on com- 
mercial policies it is not unusual to 
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see riders such as any disorder of 
the gastro-intestinal tract or any res- 
piratory disorder. Such riders are 
very much less common on non-can 
coverages and some companies will 
never use them at all. Obviously this 
demands a high grade of underwrit- 
ing skill with no broad rider to allow 
a margin for error. The underwriter 
has to decide whether a specifically 
worded rider will offer proper pro- 
tection or whether a switch to acci- 
dent only or a complete rejection is 
preferable. 


The use of waiting periods as 
penalty devices is probably not so 
widespread now as it was at one time. 
Most non-can policies have at least 
short waiting periods built into the 
coverage, on sicknesses at least. There 
was a time when much of the non- 
can sold was on a straight first day 
basis and then an underwriter had 
to watch carefully for people with 
records of many short disabilities. 
Consequently a waiting period was 
often applied as a protective device. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Nowadays, the tendency is to con- 
sider if a person has had such an 
unusual number of disabilities that 
a moderate waiting period of, say, 
seven days is not adequate to give 
protection, then the risk is probably 
not worth bothering with. 

I don't mean to imply by this that 
first day coverage is no longer on 
the market. It is available but it’s 
getting to be pretty much the rule 
that it is only available at an extra 
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cost and that cost is apt to be very 

nearly prohibitive. This is just a 
reflection of the fact that increasing 
administrative costs have almost 
made it impractical to spend a lot 
of time handling claims for very 
short periods of disability. 


Sub-standard Policies 


The use of extra premiums in 
place of other penalties, or the issu- 
ance of sub-standard business, as it’s 
called, is not a practice that has 
attained any great stature in the non- 
can field. There is a certain small 
amount of this kind of underwriting 
being done and in one or two in- 
stances fairly large volumes of such 
premiums have been accumulated. 
Most of the work that has been done, 
though, has been right at the border- 
line between acceptance and rejec- 
tion, where the extra premium is 
sort of a hedge on decisions that 
would be a little riskier than usual. 
In other words, there has not been 
much of any business written way 
down into the sub-standard area 
where a severely modified policy 
might be written with a very sub- 
stantial extra rating. 

Obviously, ventures into this field 
would have very much more seri- 
ous possibilities than on cancellable 
forms, which of course has kept ex- 
periments rather more limited than 
with the commercial companies. At 
the same time, there may be some rec- 
ognition of the fact that sub-standard 
issues would be a very proper field 
for the non-can companies, on the 
basis that if non-can policies are sup- 
posed to be gilt-edge products, then 
they should do everything possible 
to work out coverages free of the 
usual restrictions, by charging what- 
ever extra premium the hazard in- 
dicates. 

So far as I know though, there is 
no illusion that extra premiums can 
operate in all cases as substitutes 
for waivers. One can imagine what 
would happen if it became generally 
known that Company X would issue 
a non-cancellable policy without 
waiver but with an extra premium, 
on all people with hernias. 

Of course the non-can underwriter 
keeps his eye on proper ratings for 
jobs, the same as the commercial 
underwriter. Whether or not he 
will change an applicant to a less 


favorable rating more quickly than 
will a commercial underwriter, | 
don’t know. But in general, non-can 
underwriters do underwrite occupa- 
tions rather strictly. There’s a good 
deal of justification for this because 
there is no question at all that claim 
rates rise rather steeply as occupa- 
tional hazards increase. There is 
some speculation that this is not due 
entirely to increased accident haz- 
ards. As modern safety methods im- 
prove, variations by occupational 
class may actually become more a 
quality division than anything else. 
Naturally this theory breaks down 
when applied to many particular in- 
dividuals in the rougher occupation 
classes, but there may be something 
to it as a generalization. 

The non-can policy is not a spe- 
cialized product for the white collar 
man as it is sometimes assumed to 
be, but is written in equal measure 
on blue collar people and working- 
men. The non-can companies may 
say with conviction that they are 
offering a top grade product and 
should be writing it on the cream of 
the crop, occupationally speaking, 
but that does not seriously interfere 
with acceptance of large volumes of 
business on others. A review of al- 
most any non-can company’s classi- 
fication table will reveal only very 
small percentage of all jobs that are 
rated as uninsurable. 


Reinstatement Practices 


Reinstatement practices reflect 
again the lack of uniform underwrit- 
ing procedures. Companies are di- 
vided as to the time within which 
reinstatements will be considered. 
Possibly the majority will reinstate 
at any time within one year of lapse, 
but several require new applications 
after six months. 

The usual thing is to ask for evi- 
dence of insurability as soon as the 
usual thirty day grace period has 
passed. One company accepts rein- 
statement premiums within three 
months of lapse without any ques- 
tions asked at all. I don’t recom- 
mend this very liberal practice to 
anyone new at the game—or until a 
company has had a great deal of ex- 
perience and can decide on their own 
statistics whether or not such a prac- 
tice is advisable. 

One of the surprising things about 
non-can underwriting is that you 
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look inside it and you don’t find any 
magic or any secrets or anything 
much but just the same kind of 
operations you would see in any 
A&H department. If there’s much 
difference, it’s probably one of em- 
phasis on this point or that, or per- 
haps a little greater sensitivity to 
the danger points that stick out here 
and there. The underwriter of a 
new non-cancellable line will have to 
establish the range of practices in 
the field and then decide whether 
the peculiarities of his own company 
will allow him to set his mark among’ 
the more lenient or among the more 
strict of those in the field. 


There are three different measures 
which might be applied. First, what 
ratio of claims to premiums does the 
company expect? It’s awfully easy 
to hit 20% or 30% by being just 
as tight as you can be and never 
giving on a point. Also, it is danger- 
ously easy to hit 70% or 80% if 
you are careless, or just naturally 
big-hearted. A company would prob- 
ably want to set its figure somewhere 
in-between and that calls for a bit 
of skill. Keep in mind that the very 
first years should show the effects 
of selection and if the ultimate goal 
is 50%, you may well be alarmed 
if your first year shows that result. 
Anyway, you are going to have to 
tighten up a bit if your company says 
35% is desirable and you can join 
the experimenters if 60% is your 
object. 

A second measuring stick can be 
applied to the expected claim settle- 
ment practices of your company. 
Probably this isn’t too very impor- 
tant, though, because non-cancellable 
contracts are not highly flexible as 
to claim adjustments. There is a 
certain range though within which 
different companies operate, and one 
company may set out with a deter- 
mination to settle strictly in accord- 
ance with policy terms while another 
may expect to handle claims with 
great liberality and not to be at all 
technical. Actually though, there is 
a very good attitude in non-can busi- 
ness as to claims. There is a very 
healthy recognition that a quality 
product should not be cheapened by 
overly shrewd methods. There is 
no encouragement in that direction 
to take many underwriting chances, 

The third measure is the big one: 
Selling practices among the field 
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force. That’s what can make you 
or break you. If there is very poor 
selection in the field, if agents persist 
in handling their applications care- 
lessly and you can’t do anything 
about it, it’s quite possible that 
nothing you can do will prevent dis- 
aster. That may be a grim thought, 
but it’s some indication of what an 
underwriter must do if he finds he’s 
up against that situation. He’s got 
to make a lot of noise and he’s got 
to keep on making a lot of noise until 
somebody is convinced—or he’s go- 
ing to get badly burned. The under- 
writer for the big company will have 
a harder time getting to know his 
field force and he may never be able 
to do a thorough job of it. That 
does not necessarily mean he will be 
in trouble because maybe that field 
force is well trained in doing a good 
job. It just means that the under- 
writer must be more cautious until 
he knows what he’s up against. 
Just to make matters more com- 
plicated, the underwriter actually 
can go too far in demanding 100% 
performance from the field. If he is 
really good, he will distinguish be- 
tween adherence to sound principles 
and petty quibbling over points that 
are of no consequence. For instance, 
if an agent repeatedly inserts “Don’t 
remember,” as the answer to some 
of the important health questions on 
the applications, the underwriter is 
adhering to good basic principles 
when he insists that the agent start 
giving proper histories. But if an 
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application shows a three day dis- 
ability for a sprain several years ago 
and the underwriter holds up every- 
thing to ask exactly where the sprain 
was located, that’s quibbling. 

So the underwriter has a narrow 
path to tread when he sets out to 
establish proper standards. If he 
realizes he is up against fieldmen 
who have been used to writing their 
business carelessly or who consider 
A&H a quick sale item that is rushed 
through the mill, his underwriting 
attitude will have to be on the strict 
side. If he is convinced that he is 
dealing with good sound field under- 
writers who are staying away from 
below grade business, who are ask- 
ing all the questions and putting 
down all the answers, then he is a 
lucky man indeed and he can reason- 
ably ask himself why he cannot join 
the more liberal group in his limits 
and his practices. 

As an underwriter, your task will 
be to learn as much as you can about 
the range of underwriting practices 
used by others, from the most lenient 
to the most conservative. Then you 
must study your own company to 
judge whether you can afford to be 
among the more particular, keeping 
in mind that the more experienced 
companies in the non-can business 
have agents who, by and large, are 
well trained in the proper ways to 
sell this quality product. In any 
event, proceed with caution. But if 
you see much evidence of loose sell- 
ing practices, proceed with fear. 
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Last year, for the first time since 
1942, all four automobile lines pro- 
duced a profit. Any class of business 
representing such a high percentage 
of the total volume plays an impor- 
tant part in the company’s over-all 
results. Workmen’s compensation, 
our second largest line is largely in- 
fluenced by general economic condi- 
tions, in that fluctuating payrolls and 
the national level of employment 
affect the basis on which premiums 
are determined. Our underwriting 
gain last year was satisfactory. The 
miscellaneous casualty lines, includ- 
ing general liability, burglary, acci- 
dent and health, boiler and ma- 
chinery, and glass, as a whole, were 
profitable. They require constant 
sales effort on the part of our field 
force. 

Last year our total bonding pre- 
miums, net after reinsurance, were 
largest in the history of the company. 
Even though it will be difficult to 
maintain this volume for the year 
1955, due to three-year renewal pre- 
miums of bankers blanket bonds last 
year, we are hopeful that the antici- 
pated building program will give 
impetus to the contract line, which 
represents a substantial percentage 
of our bonding premiums. All bond- 
ing lines, in spite of increasing ex- 
penses, continue to be profitable, 
except commercial fidelity, which re- 
sulted in a small loss. 


We have completed our first four 
years of activity in the field of fire 
and marine insurance. During the 
year, further geographical expansion 
was accomplished. The company is 
now licensed to write these classes of 
business nationwide, excluding Ohio, 
which is the only state not permitting 
multiple-line writing. A statutory 
underwriting loss was sustained, 
due, in part, to the penalty of the 
unearned premiums on a rapidly in- 
creasing volume of term business, 
and to losses arising out of the 
three major hurricanes — Carol, 
Edna, and Hazel. Selective under- 
writing against windstorm risks has 
become more difficult since the for- 
mer normal paths of windstorm dis- 
turbances are no longer a trust- 
worthy guide. The unprecedented 
windstorm losses suffered by the in- 
dustry in the last few years will, no 
doubt, precipitate substantial rate in- 
creases in certain areas. 

Fixed income securities, tax ex- 
empt issues in particular, provided 
the outlet for the bulk of our funds 
available for investment. Although 
very little new money was placed in 
common stocks, the market rise in 
high-grade equities caused our com- 
mon stock ratio to mount. During 
the year many small blocks of bonds 
and stocks were liquidated and the 
proceeds used to consolidate our 
holdings. Some stocks of cyclical in- 
dustries, and those lacking promise 
of much growth or earnings possibil- 
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ities, were eliminated. Favorable 
market conditions during the year 
enabled us to accomplish these de- 
sired results at an over-all net profit 
to the company and without material 
loss of income. 

The year 1954 developed a high 
degree of competition in the insur- 
ance industry, which will become in- 
creasingly acute this year. We have 
intensified our sales program, and 
last year opened two additional 
branch offices. It is our plan to 
open this year three additional 
branch offices in strategic areas.— 
W. T. Harper, Chairman of the 
Board and President, Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company. 


AM pleased to tell you that the 
as a which comprise the 
group can report satisfactory under- 
writing and investment operations 
for 1954. 

The three hurricanes that swept 
the Eastern section of our country 
late in 1954 left in their wake hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in dam- 
age and produced approximately, 
70,000 individual claims for our 
companies. I am glad to tell you 
that a large portion of these had been 
inspected, adjusted and paid by the 
end of 1954. We are gratified that 
our companies were able to play such 
an important part in alleviating the 
financial loss generated by these dis- 
asters. 

During the year 1954 the major 
portion of the excess of security 
purchases over security sales was in- 
vested in state, county and municipal 
bonds. Net purchases of United 
States Government bonds included 
United States Treasury Bills bought 
for temporary investment in the clos- 
ing days of the year. The increase 
in investment income reflects prin- 
cipally the increased volume of in- 
vested assets and also to a lesser 
degree the larger dividend payments 
on certain of the common stocks in 
our portfolio.—J. C. Hullett, Presi- 
dent, Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. 


QO: A consolidated basis there was 
an underwriting gain in 1954 of 
10.1% of premiums earned during 
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the year. This compares with an 
underwriting gain in 1953 of 7.4%. 
All of this improvement came in the 
casualty lines, primarily as a result 
of better experience in workmen’s 
compensation and automobile. Un- 
derwriting profits in both 1954 and 
1953 greatly exceeded the 2.5% 
average of the last ten years. 

The indicated gain was larger than 
a year ago, primarily due to a 
further improvement in loss ratio 
bringing the 1954 loss ratio eight 
points below the ten year average. 
The claim expense ratio was down 
slightly from 1953 but higher than 
the ten year average because of 
further additions to claim expense 
reserves. An increase in the incurred 
cost on agents’ profit sharing agree- 
ments, inherent in years of large 
underwriting profit, entirely ac- 
counts for the rise in the all other 
expense ratio in the past vear. It 
should also be noted that retirement 
plan costs have raised the claim and 
all other expense ratios combined in 
each of the last two years by 1.2 
points, which has affected the com- 
parison with the ten year average. 

Personnel turn-over, always 
costly, showed a marked decrease 
during the year, thus producing 
more stabilized employment and con- 
tributing to a proportionately larger 
number of experienced employees. 
This, together with a further im- 
provement in methods and proce- 
dures, permitted us to process ap- 
proximately the same volume of 
business with fewer people. We are 
fortunate in having a sizable number 
of employees with long service. A 
formal retirement plan is almost uni- 
versally recognized today as an im- 
portant and necessary contributory 
factor to the conduct of a successful 
business enterprise. Its adoption by 
your companies has even at this early 
date resulted in noticeable improve- 
ment in our employee relations and 
has furnished a valuable tool for 
attracting desirable employees and 
reducing turnover. 

Since we would much rather pre- 
vent an accident than have a personal 
injury or have property damage 
occur, the company maintains a staff 
of highly trained safety engineers 
who devote their entire time to acci- 
dent prevention. Excellent results 
have beer achieved as evidenced by 
the numerous instances of our as- 
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sureds having won safety awards for 
outstanding records. 
nificantly, it is believed that such 
safety engineering activities have 
contributed in some measure to more 
profitable underwriting experience. 
Automobile experience was again 
profitable in 1954 as it was in 1953. 
The 1954 loss ratio was the lowest 
of any of the last ten years. Con- 
siderable progress has been made 
toward more adequate driver licens- 
ing requirements, better traffic laws 
and enforcement procedure as well 
as highway safety improvements. 
Nation-wide publicity given to the 
devastating effects of automobile ac- 
cidents has helped to emphasize the 
need for action on this problem. The 
automobile experience in 1954 as de- 
veloped by our companies was most 
encouraging with 3,528 fewer auto- 
mobile claims reported than in the 
prior year while the number of cars 
insured remained fairly constant. 
These last two years of profitable 
automobile experience only a little 
more than offset the heavy losses 
incurred on these lines in five out of 
the preceding eight years, so that on 
the average for the last ten years the 


Even more sig- 


profit on automobile experience has 


heen less than two points. The un- 
profitable years of 1945 through 
1947 together with 1951 and 1952 
resulted basically from rate inade- 
quacies which have been corrected. 
In certain territories, where justified 
by experience, a few rate reductions 
have already been put into effect. 
Rate reductions in other territories 
where warranted are to be expected. 
However, the favorable experience 
in 1953 and 1954 is attributable not 
only to more adequate rates but also 
to an apparent improvement in acci- 
dent frequency and to a relative 
stability in the cost of claims. Fur- 
ther decline in the automobile loss 
ratio is unreasonable to expect, 
whereas a change in any one of the 
three factors noted could produce a 
higher loss ratio. Nevertheless, bar- 
ring any radical changes, we look 
for a profit from the automobile 
lines in 1955. 

Workmen’s compensation showed 
a very substantial improvement. The 
improvement in 1954 is apparently 
attributable in large measure to more 
selective underwriting since there 
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was no significant change in rate 
level or benefits on our distribution 
of this business. 


The bonding business continued 
to show very favorable results. The 
lower loss and claim expense ratios, 
declining to levels well below the ten 
year average, were more than off-set 
by a rise in the expense ratio. Since 
the normal cycle in bonding experi- 
ence appears to considerably exceed 
ten years, a longer period should be 
used. For the last twenty-five years 
our bonding loss ratio has averaged 
20.8%, nearly double the average 
for the last ten years. 


Karnings attained a new high in 
1954. From the study of compara- 
tive consolidated earnings per share 
for the last ten years it is apparent 
that underwriting earnings 
been extremely volatile. This has 
been caused in large measure by 
wide swings in automobile experi- 
ence due to the failure of rates to 
keep pace with the rapid rise in 
claim costs which persisted until the 
last several years. In a more stable 
general economy, which we visualize 
for the near future, we would hope 
to avoid the repetition of such wide 
swings in underwriting results al- 
though we could hardly expect a 
continuation of earnings at the 1954 
rate. Investment income has been 
very stable and rising consistently 
throughout the entire period. 


have 


In view of the fact that the year 
1954 was one of an exceptionally 
large underwriting profit, it seems 
only reasonable to forecast for 1955 
more normal results from under- 
writing. We are planning for an in- 
crease in premium volume even 
though competition is increasing and 
automobile rate reductions will be 
made in some states. A _ further 
growth in our fire and marine pre- 
miums is contemplated. Continued 
growth in investment income is ex- 
pected although we do not anticipate 
a repetition of the unusually large 
market gains reported in 1954. We 
believe that 1955 should be a year 
of profitable and satisfactory results. 

-R. H. Platts, President, Standard 
Accident Insurance Company. 


HE underwriting operations 
sain appeared to be so favor- 
able at the end of the first half of 
the year were adversely affected dur- 
ing the second half of the year by 
severe losses resulting from three 
hurricanes. Following the inland 
tornadoes of 1953 these storms have 
emphasized the need for reappraisal 
of coverages and rates in a number 
of states and the business is pre- 
sently working with state supervi- 
sory officials to effect such needed 
adjustments. 

Straight fire insurance produced a 
profit for the year. Premium volume 
was slightly reduced, due chiefly to 
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rate decreases. Continued research 
is being conducted to improve our 
forms of coverage to meet the re- 
quirements of insurance buyers. 
Newly developed types of package 
policies involving combinations of 
coverage in a single contract have 
been placed on the market and the 
interest shown by the public has been 
most gratifying. The possibilities of 
developing new markets, devising 
better forms of coverage and creat- 
ing more efficient rating methods are 
under constant study as an integral 
part of our underwriting program. 

Hail insurance on crops showed a 
slight decrease in premiums and a 
substantial increase in losses as a 
result of unusually severe hail storms 
during the 1954 growing season. 

The automobile lines were profit- 
able during the year. There was a 
reduction in the rate level for auto- 
mobile physical damage insurance 
but an underwriting profit was re- 
alized on a reduced volume. Sounder 
rate levels for automobile bodily in- 
jury and property damage insurance 
prevailed in the various states with 
some few exceptions and the busi- 
ness produced a small underwriting 
profit because accident frequency 
was lower and claim costs were 
slightly relieved from the severe in- 
flationary effects of recent years. 

The automobile insurance business 
is not free from problems. Move- 
ments in several states advocating 
the enactment of legislation com- 
pelling motor vehicle owners to 
carry liability insurance have created 
a problem which is, as yet, unsolved. 
All automobile lines are being sub- 
jected to intense competition which 
is a normal condition in this field 
whenever operations become profit- 
able. 

Our experience in the casualty 
insurance and bonding lines con- 
tinued to show improvement in 
1954. Premium volume increased in 
every line of business reflecting 
diversified growth. Loss ratios were 
generally lower, except in work- 
men’s compensation insurance which 
nevertheless produced a profit; in 
liability insurance other than auto- 
mobile which was unprofitable by a 
slender margin; and in burglary in- 
surance which showed a substantial 
increase in loss ratio and was quite 
unprofitable as a result of the pre- 
vailing crime wave. 
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We have been successful in in- 
creasing our volume of inland ma- 
rine insurance and this has improved 
the diversification of our business. 
The future rate of growth for this 
line may be retarded by the develop- 
ment of package policies involving 
a multiplicity of coverages which 
will be sold in competition with pres- 
ent inland marine contracts. 

Premium volume from ocean ma- 
rine insurance increased moderately 
during the year with an improvement 
in loss experience. Hull losses were 
less severe than in several years past 
but there was considerable hurricane 
damage to private pleasure craft 
during the latter part of the year. 

A sizable amount of ocean marine 
cargo premiums, formerly available 
to American insurance companies in 
world markets, is being lost abroad 
because of foreign nationalization of 
imports and exports. With this 
shrinkage of the volume of insurable 
cargo and the post-war entrance into 
the field of many American com- 
panies not formerly engaged in the 
ocean marine business, competition 
has become increasingly acute. It is 
hoped that the restrictions which are 
now handicapping American com- 
panies in competition with foreign 
insurance companies will soon be 
eased. 

The year 1954 was a noteworthy 
one in investment markets with 
prices of securities showing spectac- 
ular gains in many cases. This ap- 
parently was a reflection of the abil- 
ity of the country’s economy to 
continue at a satisfactory level when 
a recession in business had been ex- 
pected in many quarters.—D. R. 
Ackerman, Chairman, Great Amer- 
ican Insurance Company. 


AM pleased to report an increase 
Ii: both underwriting profit and 
investment income, and a substantial 
addition to our policyholders’ sur- 
plus, resulting from earnings and 
appreciation in security values. 

Net writings in the bonding lines 
exceeded the 1953 total. Renewal 
of a large number of fidelity risks 
on a three-year term basis substan- 
tially increased writings in that de- 
partment. Contract and judicial 
business continued at high levels. 
Writings in lines other than bonding 
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were lower. This was due in great 
measure to the deliberate elimination 
of sources of unprofitable business. 

Premiums earned in this and each 
of the two preceding years have 
varied only a little. Expenses of 
operations were down slightly and 
compare favorably with the previous 
year. Incurred losses were moder- 
ately higher. 

Over the years, your management 
has devoted much of its attention, as 
well as a substantial portion of your 
company’s earnings, to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of a com- 
petent and resourceful field organ- 
ization. The soundness of this pol- 
icy is evidenced by the fact that we 
continue to move ahead, despite ever- 
increasing competition for various 
bonding and insurance coverages in 
which we specialize. 

I have referred briefly to the 
greatly increased competition for the 
coverages we write. Unfortunately, 
this is not the only form of competi- 
tion with which we are confronted. 
We are compelled to compete with 
other companies in our field for the 


continued services of our own 


trained personnel and for the serv- 
ices of younger people who with 
training and experience will rise in 
our organization. 

To compete successfully in these 
respects, we obviously must take 
whatever reasonable steps may be 
necessary to make employment with 
the company attractive. As one 
means to this end, following a pro- 
posal by management, your board of 
directors has recommended certain 
changes in our retirement program 
which will have the effect of elimi- 
nating present inequities and of 
bringing the amount of each em- 
ployee’s pension in line with current 
standards in other industries.—B. H. 
Mercer, President, Fidelity and De- 
posit Co. of Maryland. 


EFLECTING increased competi- 
jee and a gradual slowdown in 
inflationary forces, the growth in 
premium volume was at a more nor- 


mal rate in 1954 than in recent 
years. Consolidated premiums writ- 
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ten reached an all-time high, 3.2% 
above premiums written in 1953. As 
a result of a decline in unearned 
premium reserve as compared with 
an increase the previous year, earned 
premiums were 8.6% higher than in 
1953. 

Underwriting results by classes of 
business varied considerably. Fire 
and allied lines, including windstorm, 
showing a smaller profit than in 
1953, made a major contribution to 
over-all underwriting earnings not- 
withstanding the effect of the hurri- 
canes. Automobile business showed 
a substantial improvement and 
turned in a sizable profit contrasted 
with a loss the previous year. Ocean 
and inland marine business, which 
showed a nominal loss in 1953, pro- 
duced a profit in 1954. Casualty 
business, excluding automobile, con- 
tinued unprofitable and showed a 


greater loss than in 1953. Corrective 
measures are being taken to improve 
this situation. 

Much has been done during the 
past year toward improving our 
present operations and providing for 
the future. It is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that, after years of 
steady gsowth in the industry, over- 
all premium volume is tending to 
stabilize, resulting in a highly com- 
petitive situation. While it is im- 
possible to predict underwriting re- 
sults in any one year due to the 
inherent hazards of our business, we 
firmly believe that the long term 
outlook for our company is good. 
The awareness of the public to the 
need of fire and casualty insurance 
is increasing and our business should 
benefit from this trend as well as 
from the continued growth and ex- 
pansion of our country. Our mul- 
tiple line organization has enabled us 
to offer a complete insurance service 
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to our agents for their benefit and 
the benefit of their clientele. With 
the support of our loyal agents and 
employees, we look forward to the 
future with confidence.—H. B. Col- 
lamore, President, National Fire In- 
surance Company of Hartford. 


E ARE grateful for the splendid 
Wrens of our 1954 operations. 
Our underwriting gave us a very 
satisfactory profit, interest earnings 
were the greatest we have ever had, 
and the substantial increase in the 
value of our investment portfolio 
was noteworthy.—J. Dougherty Ma- 
hon, President, New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company. 


ESPITE the — unprecedented 
Bic that struck a large por- 
tion of the country during the past 
year, plus the nearly 900 million 
dollars worth of property destroyed 
or damaged by fire in which your 
company had at least its share, I am 
happy to report that a number of 
notable gains were made during 
1954. 

Certainly the storms of the past 
vear, plus the usual fire, automobile 
and other claims, imposed a tremen- 
dous work load on property insur- 
ance and adjusting companies. By 
far the majority of these claims have 
been settled and paid, thanks to the 
yeoman service performed by vari- 
ous parties, including countless in- 
surance agents. It was another op- 
portunity, the greatest ever, for the 
entire property insurance industry to 
prove its value to the insuring public, 
and this has been done despite cer- 
tain unavoidable bottlenecks and al- 
most insurmountable difficulties. 

Constant efforts are being made to 
stream-line operations in the home 
office and, at the same time, bring 
about a reduction in our expense 
ratio. The latter isn’t easy to ac- 
complish in the face of an increasing 
amount of work, and it may be 
necessary and advisable to add to our 
supervisory staff from time to time. 
A growing net premium volume will 
help hold expense ratios down, and 
a hoped-for lower loss ratio will also 
help to increase earnings. A good 
example of “stream-lining” is in the 
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underwriting department where last 
year 11 persons handled 59,601 daily 
reports, whereas in 1946 it required 
the same number of persons to proc- 
ess only 40,064 daily reports. 

It is most encouraging and chal- 
lenging to note the tremendous wave 
of new building construction, the 
sizable increase in material posses- 
sions of all kinds, thousands of new 
automobiles on the road, the big in- 
crease in the birth rate—all of which 
spell a widening insurance horizon 
for today and tomorrow. 

Yes, an almost limitless amount 
of business is at hand for every 
hand-working agent and for every 
insurance company. I say this de- 
spite the threats of direct-writers and 
those who would despoil the Amer- 
ican Agency System; for the oppor- 
tunity lies at hand as never before 
to serve the insurance needs of a fast 
growing America.—Forrest H. Wit- 
meyer, President, Excelsior Insur- 
ance Company of New York. 


HE first seven months of 1954 
gf pews exceptionally good from 
an underwriting point of view, cou- 
pled with the fact that the value 
of our securities was appreciating 
monthly. It was, therefore, reason- 
able to conclude at that time, in 
projecting the year-end results, that 
the companies would have a banner 
year, barring any unforeseen catas- 
trophe. The unforeseen did occur in 
the three hurricanes — “Carol,” 
“Edna,” and “Hazel,”—which rav- 
aged the Northern Atlantic Sea- 
board ; thus, our expectations did not 
come to pass, 

The estimated loss sustained by 
all insurance companies in these hur- 
ricanes in extended coverage insur- 
ance approximated the astronomic 
figure of $275,000,000. Since Sep- 
tember 1, 1954, we have processed, 
in the Eastern department of the fire 
division, as many losses as are 
usually handled in a year and a half. 
The ocean marine segment of the 
industry, including our companies, 
suffered severely from losses arising 
on yacht business. In addition to the 
hurricanes, the Midwest experienced 
a number of tornadoes and _hail- 
storms. 

While our fire premiums showed 
a decrease:.of 1.8%, it must be 
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pointed out all of this premium is by 
no means lost to us, because some 
business formerly written as fire in- 
surance is now permitted to be writ- 
ten in some states under certain 
multiple line forms of policy, such as 
the so-called “homeowner’s” policies, 
etc. which results do not appear in 
our fire division figures. The opera- 
tion of our fire division was not 
profitable. If we had suffered no 
hurricane losses, we would have had 
a profit approximately 25% greater 
than that realized in 1953. 

In drafting the program for the 
indemnity company, we sought to 
avoid any basic change in the agents’ 
present method of doing business. 
The control of the business placed 
with the company is completely in 
the hands of agents and it is antici- 
pated that after a period of trial and 
the receipt of helpful suggestions 
from agents, the program will be 
improved. We trust we have cor- 
rectly interpreted the views of those 
agents with whom we have talked, 
many of whom seem to feel that we 
must find new methods of merchan- 
dising to meet the attack being made 


on something over fifty percent of 
the business available to fire and 
casualty companies. 


The consensus is that the year 
1955 will be a good business year, 
but that competition will be keener 
than has been experienced for a good 


many years. This condition will hold 
true in the insurance field. It is the 
present plan of the management of 
the companies to continue the broad- 
ening of our casualty operations, 
which, plus increased sales efforts 
on the part of the agency and pro- 
duction department in the fields of 
fire and marine writings, should re- 
sult in increased business for the 
year 1955.—E. Woodside, Vice 
President, Boston-Old Colony In- 
surance Companies. 


HE year 1954 was a good one, 
4 ix us and we earned substantial 
profits as well as making gains all 
along the line and we now have the 
largest volume of assets, the largest 
surplus to policyholders, the largest 
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unearned premiums and the largest 
net premiums written of our entire 
history. As I have mentioned in 
previous reports, the company shows 
a fine all-time record of both under- 
writing and investment profits, and 
while there have been years when 
the operations were in the red, they 
were fortunately few and the deficits 
in such years were minor. 

While our net premiums increased 
to a new high mark, it does not 
represent too great a percentage of 
increase over 1953. Many factors 
contributed to the small increase and 
I think the same factors will be with 
us in 1955, so I do not anticipate a 
large gain. Among other things 
which could be mentioned are the 
entry of many new companies into 
the business and the branching out 
into the fire insurance field of many 
casualty companies. Each of these 
companies has a certain following 
and controls more or less business. 
Then, too, the direct writers (as 
distinguished from the local agency 


plan of operation) made themselves 
felt in a competitive way. And along 
with this there was a reduction in 
rates for fire insurance and allied 
lines, although this was offset in part 
by increases on automobile business. 

Our investment department 
showed the highest net profit ever 
recorded. But the most sensational 
news is the unrealized gain in mar- 
ket value of our portfolio of secu- 
rities. We had a “mark-up” which 
is absolutely astounding. We cannot 
claim too much credit for this since 
all segments of the stock market have 
been greatly affected by bullish in- 
fluences, but we can say that our 
security holdings were so carefully 
selected that we have secured the 
maximum benefit of-market increases 
and the percentage of gain is far 
larger than that recorded by other 
companies, Our current income on 
stock and bond investments is 3.22% 
which is a decline from the 3.93% 
figure reported in 1953. It can be 
attributed in a large part to the high 
increases in market values of stocks 
which have not been accompanied by 
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similar increases in the amount of 
dividends paid on such stocks. [Ex- 
pressed in terms of dollars, our in- 
come is larger than ever before, but 
expressed in terms of percentage it 
is smaller than in recent years. It 
has always been the policy of the 
finance committee to invest substan- 
tial portions of our assets in U. S. 
Government bonds and municipal 
bonds, both of which carry a low 
yield. 


We have followed a conservative 
investment policy and one which we 
feel is suited to our individual situa- 
tion. Our goal in recent years has 
been to keep 60% of our invested 
funds in so-called “protective secu- 
rities” with the other 40% available 
for equity situations. As most of 
the market appreciation has been re- 
corded in equities our ratios have 
been distorted, but we do not actually 
own any greater proportion of com- 
mon stocks than formerly. In order 
to get the ratios back in proper rela- 
tion to each other it is our intention 
to concentrate on “protective issues” 
such as municipal bonds and high 
grade preferred stocks for as long 
a time as may be necessary to achieve 
our purpose. 


| am optimistic about probable 
results for 1955, and | think we will 
continue to show an increase in busi- 
ness handled and will continue to 
show a satisfactory margin of both 
underwriting and investment profits. 
By investment profits I mean the 
actual return in dividends and inter- 
est received and I am not referring 
to movement of the stock market, 
either upward or downward... In 
view of the enormous increase which 
occurred in 1954 it hardly seems 
likely that there can be further in- 
crease during 1955, but it may hap- 
pen. If prices decline, I do not think 
our situation will be influenced too 
greatly as we are amply reserved. | 
have stated frequently that an insur- 
ance company should be able to de- 
rive a profit from insurance business 
as such and that is still my position. 
I am happy that I am able to report 
that we earned an_ underwriting 
profit during 1954 and we intend 
to also earn an underwriting profit 
in 1935. We may not do so but it 
certainly will not be because we 
didn’t try—T. R. Mansfield, Presi- 
dent, Gulf Insurance Company. 
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LIABILITY RATE INCREASE 


REVISED BODILY INJURY and prop- 
erty damage liability rates and mini- 
mum premiums for garage risks 
written on the payroll basis where 
coverage is included for the opera- 
tion of garage owned cars, filed in 
Ohio by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters and the Mutual 
Insurance Rating Bureau were ap- 
proved effective January The 
average statewide change is an in- 


20. 


crease of 25.0% for bodily injury 
and property damage combined. 
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FIRE RATES REDUCED 


REDUCED FIRE, extended coverage 
and windstorm rates filed by the 
Florida Inspection and _ Rating 
Bureau on residential and some 
other classes of property have been 
approved by the state’s insurance de- 
partment. They will result in an 
estimated annual saving to policy- 
holders of $1,780,000 on fire and 
$2,290,000 on extended coverage 
and windstorm coverages. 


Dwelling fire insurance rates were 
reduced an average of about 15% in 
Nevada effective February 2. The 
reductions apply to both urban and 
farm dwellings. 


Dwelling fire rates were reduced 
two cents per $100 in Virginia effec- 
tive February 14. 


AUTO RATE REVISIONS 


REVISIONS OF CLASSIFICATION 
plans for private passenger cars for 
liability rates and changes in com- 
mercial car use classifications are be- 
ing made throughout the country by 
the National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters and the Mutual Insurance 
Rating Bureau. The private auto- 
mobile changes recognize that a 
family car is a less hazardous risk 
when its drivers who are under 25 
are women rather than men and pro- 
vide a credit of 10% where opera- 
tors under 25 have completed a 
recognized driver training course. 
It is estimated that 25% of all pri- 
vate passenger automobile risks will 
pay lower rates with reductions on 
some classes ranging from 9% to 
32% while in no case will there be 
increases in passenger car rates. For 
commercial vehicles, Class 2 has 
been eliminated and two additional 
classes, identified as Class 7 and 
Class 8, have been established. Rate 
reductions of up to 32% and in- 
creases of up to 17% result from the 
revisions. However there will be 
practically no change in the over-all 
rate level. The changes became ef- 
fective February 16 in the District 
of Columbia and 39 states for mem- 
bers and subscribers of the N.B.C.U. 
and in the D. of C. and 35 states for 
those of the M.I.R.B. 


Revised rates for private pas- 
senger automobile liability insur- 
ance were announced by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
for Alabama, Arizona and Maine ef- 
fective February 16. The changes 
result in part from the revision of 
the classification plan used by the 
Bureau. In Alabama all classes of 
cars received reductions ranging 
from $1 to $36 depending upon the 
classification. All rates were like- 
wise reduced in Arizona with the 
reductions ranging from $2 to $38. 
In Maine reductions from $1 to $27 
were made, some rates remained un- 
changed and others were increased 
from $3 to $27. However, the in- 
creases apply only in the northern 
Aroostook County territory. 

Reduced private passenger auto- 
mobile liability insurance rates were 
filed by the Ohio Bureau of Casualty 
Insurers effective February 16. The 
reductions range from 10% to 17%, 
apply to all territories in the state of 
Ohio and are estimated to represent 
an annual saving to policyholders of 
over $3 million. The new filing re- 
cognizes the lesser hazard of female 
drivers under 25 and gives a credit 
of 15% to drivers under 25 who 
have completed a recognized driver 
training course. 


W.C. RATE REDUCTIONS 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION rates 
were reduced an average of 11.8% 
in Wisconsin effective March 1. By 
industry groups this breaks down to 
a reduction of 8.8% for manufac- 
turers, 16% for contractors and 
12.8% for all other industries. 


HAIL RATES REVISED 


A REVISED HAIL FILING of the 
North Carolina Insurance Rating 
Bureau will result in additional pre- 
miums of more than $773,000. Rates 
on growing tobacco were increased 
in twenty-five counties of the state 
and reduced in thirteen counties. In 
approving the filing Commissioner 
Gold specified that loss adjustments 
must be made soon after the loss 
occurs rather than waiting for the 
crop to mature. 
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E.C. RATES INCREASED 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE BOARD of 
Underwriters has filed new extended 
coverage endorsement rates calling 
for an increase of 125% on dwelling 
classifications. Smaller increases 
were filed for mercantile, non-manu- 
facturing and manufacturing risks. 
This action parallels that of the New 
England Fire Insurance Rating As- 
sociation which increased E.C. rates 
on dwellings 150% in Maine, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island and 50% 
in Connecticut at the end of the year. 


AUTO PHYSICAL DAMAGE 
RATES 


REVISED RATES AND RULES on 
automobile physical damage cover- 
ages were filed by the National Au- 
tomobile Underwriters Association 
in Nevada, Oregon, Washington and 
Wisconsin effective January 24. The 
changes apply to both private pas- 
senger and commercial vehicles in 
all four states and are estimated to 
represent annual savings to policy- 
holders of $156,000 in Oregon, 
$800,000 in Washington and $644,- 
000 in Wisconsin. No estimate has 
been made for Nevada where the 
changes include both increases and 
decreases in the rates. 


Other Revisions 


Revisions were also made by the 
Association in Utah and Alaska ef- 
fective January 31 and in Colorado 
effective February 7. The Utah 
changes consist of both increases and 
decreases in private passenger and 
commercial vehicle rates. Those in 
Alaska include increases and de- 
creases on private passenger rates 
while commercial vehicle rates are 
unchanged. In Colorado reductions 
were made in both private passenger 
and commercial vehicle rates which 
are estimated to represent an annual 
savings to policyholders of $770,000. 


The association also revised its 
rates and rules on these coverages 
in Arizona and Montana effective 
February 16. The changes include 
both increases and decreases on pri- 
vate passenger as well as commercial 
vehicles, 











Busy, busy, busy! That office! A girl hardly 
has time to powder her nose these days, and 
neither has Mr. L.. . Oh, I don't mean that, 
do I? . . . What I do mean is that that new 
PLM Homeowner's Policy has us both on the hop. 
Oh, that's a pun or something, isn't it 
HOP. . . Homeowner's Policy. Well, whatever 
it is, we're doing business with that new 
Homeowner's Policy of PLM's, and I don't mean 
maybe. Considering all the hazards it covers, 
and the fact that a policyholder makes a double 
saving—20% lower initial cost and, on top of 
that, PLM's 15% dividend—well, no wonder it's 
so popular! The soundest dollar's worth of 
insurance protection you can buy. Who says 


only we gals know a bargain! 





HOW ABOUT YOU, MR. LOCAL AGENT? 
Why not get in touch with us for all the facts on the 


new PLM Homeowner’s Policy? You'll find it unusually 
liberal in the coverages it includes — and the savings 
it offers — making it exceptionally attractive to pros- 
pects. PLM has much to offer your office. Write us 


about representation. 
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NSURANCE coverage tailored 

to fit the needs of the individual 

insured” is a term more fre- 
quently used in selling insurance 
than it is in writing insurance. In- 
dividual ideas vary as to what is 
tailoring. One person may gauge a 
fellow’s height and breadth of shoul- 
ders and decide that he needs a 44 
long portly, turn around and take 
that size off the rack and feel that 
he has done a proper job of fitting 
the individual needs of his customer. 
Another may go so far as to give his 
customer a made-to-measure job 
which probably means piecing to- 
gether standard cuts to come up with 
the final product which in some sense 
is fitted to the needs of the individ- 
ual buyer. 


Real Custom-tailoring 


My idea of a tailored suit, how- 
ever, is a custom-tailored job where 
each piece is cut, fitted and re-fitted 
to exactly fit my particular bulges 
and curves. That also is my con- 
ception of how insurance coverages 
should be adapted to meet the needs 
of an individual risk. In some in- 
surance fields present restrictions 
and rules unfortunately hinder an 
agent rendering this kind of profes- 
sional service. Few other fields of 
insurance offer greater opportunities 
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for this individual attention than the 
field of inland marine insurance. 
This is particularly true since the 
new nationwide definition has been 
adopted in most states. 

While this new nationwide defini- 
tion has opened some avenues that 
were formerly barricaded I have 
found that this particular field has 
always offered a great deal of op- 
portunity for an agent to be of real 
service to an insured and today 
represents a field which is open to a 
great deal of exploration and de- 
velopment. 


Restrictive Tendencies 


[ regret the large number of in- 
terpretative bulletins issued since the 
new definition has been adopted be- 
cause many of these hair-splitting 
distinctions applying only to individ- 
ual cases tend to restrict and impair 
the broad general purposes for which 
such a definition is intended. Many 
times situations which should be re- 
solved by the judgment of the under- 
writer are submitted for rulings 
which results in unduly impairing 
use of judgment by others in differ- 
ent but similar situations, thereby 
setting up obstacles to providing 
proper coverage to fit real needs. 

Not only in the field of inland 
marine insurance, but also in other 


insurance fields, it is my observation 
that there has been too much intent 
to rigidly apply rules to borderline 
situations. Oftentimes they have 
been applied without consideration 
for the actual needs of the insurance 
buyer, but rather acting strictly from 
the standpoint of what was intended 
at the time the rule was adopted and 
attempting to make every case fall 
on one side or the other. Companies 
and bureaus have placed too much 
emphasis on the possibilities of dis- 
crimination which is frequently non- 
existent. Few risks of any size pre- 
sent the same problem or call for the 
same solution, a fact which should 
be recognized in the interpretation 
of rules and rates schedules. This 
thinking results in application of 
rules to build tight fences around 
areas of operation and saying that 
anything that falls outside this area 
is prohibited. In general the insur- 
ance business and the needs of the 
public would be better served if 
rules would be used intelligently as 
guide posts to indicate a general 
route of travel rather than as fence 
posts circumscribing restricted areas. 

I realize that such broad interpre- 
tations may create problems and 
particularly so if some agents and 
companies use broad rules as the 
nationwide definition as a tool to 
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provide additional coverage without 
proper loading. This amounts to 
nothing more or less than rate cut- 
ting, and does none of us any good. 
By the same token we are not prop- 
erly serving the buying public if each 
time we provide something in the 
way of a tailored insurance job to fit 
his needs, we make excessive rate 
loadings which are out of line with 
the additional exposures involved. 
In this respect I believe it is the 
agent’s duty to both the buyer and 
the company to study and evaluate 
the risk involved and the coverage 
granted so that he is in a position to 
intelligently discuss with his com- 
pany what the additional exposures 
covered amount to and what would 
be a reasonable rate charge to be 
made for this additional coverage. I 
have no sympathy with companies or 
agents who feel that simply because 
they are providing something unique, 
that someone else may not have been 
able or was unwilling to provide, 
that they should get all the premium 
the traffic will bear. 

While all fields of inland marine 
insurance offer a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to be of real service to our 
insureds, I have found that in the 
industrial and commercial fields 
there is a great deal more opportu- 
nity to render this kind of service 
than on personal risks. There are 
more or less uniform requirements 
for coverage on personal risks and 
the large number of inland marine 
policies available providing coverage 
for all types of personal property, 
hobby properties, etc., adequately 
provide what is needed. There is, 


however, opportunity for giving an 
assured something special by care- 
fully analyzing his needs and writing 
a valuable personal articles floater to 
combine several policies into a single 
one. 

In the field of industrial risks a 
great deal of original thinking can 
be used and used in such a way as 
to develop substantial new and prof- 
itable premiums. In this field my 
idea of tailoring insurance to fit the 
needs of particular risks goes farther 
than simply fitting the insurance 
coverage to protect his exposures. 
Not only do I think that we should 
fit our coverage but, further, that we 
can simplify our forms, provide com- 
posite rates, set up expiration dates 
and otherwise fit our insurance to 
fit in to the other operations of the 
assured. I have found that in apply- 
ing composite rates it is usually most 
attractive to the insured to have 
these rates based on sales. 

In the majority of cases, what we 
refer to as larger accounts or risks 
are those which are not large enough 
to have a full-time insurance buyer. 
In these cases usually someone in 
the accounting department or one of 
the officers more or less connected 
with the accounting work of the firm 
will handle the insurance. This being 
the case I have found that frequently 
they want to figure insurance costs 
on individual jobs or for particular 
periods of time and a rate applied to 
their gross sales will always enable 
them to quickly figure the insurance 
costs on any particular job or for 
any particular period of time. Be- 
cause of this I have tried to write 
most of my policies with the pre- 
mium adjusted on the basis of sales 
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and this applies to inland marine 
lines as well as comprehensive gen- 
eral liability and other policies that 
normally may require audits. 

When the end of the fiscal year of 
the insured rolls around, if policies 
are written to run concurrent with 
their fiscal year which is frequently 
the case, I do not have the insured 
on my neck wanting to know how 
soon the auditor can get around to 
make his audit so that he can close 
his books. He can always take his 
sales for any period of time he 
wants and apply the rate per $100 
of sales and have his own answer 
on insurance costs in just a few min- 
utes, thereby saving not only his 
time but also my own and that of 
the auditors and other company men. 
I have used this point effectively in 
selling because it does have customer 
appeal—it convinces my client I have 
his interests in mind beyond merely 
the insurance coverage and premium. 


Reflect Exposures 


Not only are rates based on sales 
most convenient for the use of every- 
one involved, but also they probably 
reflect insurance exposures as ac- 
curately as any other single basis of 
rate. It is reasonable to assume that, 
other things being equal, the amount 
of work an assured has out in the 
hands of sub-contractors, the amount 
of patterns in the hands of job 
founders, the volume of shipments 
and all.the other exposures that | 
attempt to tie in to one policy, tend 
to increase or decrease as sales go 
up or down. In some instances a 
flat annual premium for fixed ex- 
posures plus an additional premium 
based on sales may better reflect 
fluctuations in exposures. In other 
instances, a monthly report of values 
at locations may be used in conjunc- 
tion with premium adjustment based 
on sales. We have written policies 
using both of these methods where 
it is necessary in order to determine 
a reasonable and fair premium. 

Our general approach to the com- 
mercial type of risk is along the lines 
of writing one comprehensive pol- 
icy which we have referred to as 
the manufacturer’s comprehensive 
floater policy. The first policies of 
this type which we wrote were writ- 
ten in our office, that is, the form 
prepared and to a considerable ex- 
tent the sale completed before we 
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looked for a company to write the 
line for us. We had no difficulty in 
this respect because our approach to 
the matter had been sound and our 
analysis of the insured’s exposures 
thorough. The result was that we 
began writing and have since written 
several broad policies producing sub- 
stantial premiums which have tied in 
practically all of the inland marine 
lines of a commercial risk into one 
single policy. 

Generally speaking these policies 
cover all exposures away from prem- 
ises owned or controlled by the in- 
sured and we use this successfully 
as a strong selling point. Usually the 
policy is written on an all risk basis 
both in transit and at location, cover- 
ing all transportation exposures both 
incoming and outgoing. It covers 
patterns, goods on the premises of 
others for processing, property of 
the insured which is in the hands 
of sub-contractors, all exhibitions, 
servicemen’s tools, equipment, etc., 
salesmen’s samples, the insured’s in- 
terest only in all property sold on a 
conditional sales contract, coverage 
on leased and rented equipment, plus 
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any other exposures we develop in 
our analysis of a particular risk. 
Needless to say we have had oppor- 
tunities to pay losses to valuable 
customers under this policy where 
there would probably have been no 
coverage under any other circum- 
stances and this has gained us many 
friends. 


Some Often Over-looked Items 


There is, of course, no reason at 
all why other exposures cannot be 
included in such a policy having in 
mind in this respect such often over- 
looked items as the insured’s liability 
for railroad cars on his premises or 
on his siding. Fire and extended 
coverage insurance on these railroad 
cars is not enough because the side- 
track agreement invariably holds 
him responsible for any damage to 
railroad cars regardless of negli- 
gence and not for certain specified 
perils. While most of our commer- 
cial risks have been sold on the idea 
of carrying valuable papers coverage, 
we have one or two instances where 
this is not true and we have incor- 


porated in our floater policy coverage 
on plans, specifications and other 
papers of a similar nature, while 
away from the insured’s premises. 
We have made every attempt to 
cover cranes, loading equipment and 
other similar equipment which is 
both on and off the premises of the 
insured under floater policies and on 
an all-risk basis for the simple rea- 
son that such equipment is subject 
to serious loss from hazards other 
than that ordinarily provided for in 
the insured’s fire insurance policies. 

I am a strong believer in all-risk 
coverage and even though such all- 
risk coverage may contain certain 
exclusions I am firmly of the opinion 
that such policies will pick up losses 
that could not be pre-conceived or 
provided for under any type of spe- 
cified peril policy no matter how 
long the list of specified perils might 
be. 

Writing any of these floater pol- 
icies including transportation haz- 
ards, we are careful to make very 
certain that the wording of the in- 
suring clause is broad enough to take 

(Continued on paae 124) 
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AVE you read your will lately? 

Upon reading the first portion 
of it you probably will find you have 
directed the payment of your just 
debts. Secondly, you probably have 
directed that your funeral expenses 
shall be paid. Then you may, or 
may not, have provided for specific 
gifts. Finally, you have directed the 
method of disposition of the balance 
of your assets to your family. 

It is from the first portion of your 
will, and the wills of your clients, 
that the need which we shall discuss 
here, arises. Nine out of ten of your 
clients have this need. It is this need 
which you should bring to the atten- 
tion of each of your clients with 
whom you come in contact in your 
daily work. Your prestige will be en- 
hanced as his insurance counselor, 
and, in addition, you can make addi- 
tional dollars of income. 

Have you ever seen the picture of 
a bank teller’s window, over which 
hangs the sign “Executor of Es- 
tate”? Standing in line at the win- 
dow are a number of people; first, 
the undertaker, then the doctor, 
nurse, attorney, tax collector, credi- 
tors and, last in line, stand the wife 
and children. This is a vivid por- 
trayal of the need mentioned above, 
a need often referred to as a “Clean- 
up Fund.” 


A Clean-up Fund 


A “Clean-up Fund” will be 
needed by the fathers among your 
clients, to cover their funeral ex- 
penses, outstanding taxes, doctor 
bills, attorney and executor fees, etc. 
On a smaller scale, a need for a 
“Clean-up Fund” exists for your 
young “Assigned Risks.” Here the 
need would be his funeral expenses 
and the lien outstanding on his car, 
for which “Papa” probably obli- 
gated himself. Discussion of this 
need with any responsible youngster, 
at the time of delivery of his policy, 
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will more than double the commis- 
sion you normally would derive from 
this call. 

Take note I say “on delivery of 
the policy.” I am not advocating a 
certain amount of time be spent each 
week selling life insurance, but I am 
suggesting that you bring up the dis- 
cussion while you are talking with 
each client. By so doing you cer- 
tainly are making more efficient use 
of your time, from which you will 
be compensated. 

Our “by-word” as agents has 
been, and will continue to be, ‘‘Serv- 
ice.” Our first service to render the 
client is to make certain his general 
insurance program is complete. 
However, our service, as_ such, 
should not stop there, especially if 
it is within our power to help our 


client provide cash for the “first peo- 
ple in line” at his death. By helping 
him make this provision we are, 
thereby, conserving the balance of 
his estate intact for his heirs. 

For the next thirty days bring up 
the subject of a “Clean-up Fund” 
with each client you talk to, whether 
by ‘phone or in person. Help him 
determine the amount needed to pay 
his last costs. Based on what he 
can spend, show him the type of plan 
which will supply cash—for his 
“Clean-up Fund.” Your reward will 
be two-fold. You will enjoy spend- 
ing the additional income you will 
derive, and, in addition, will feel a 
certain warmth inside for you have 
solved a problem which your client 
had before you even brought up the 
subject. 





FOR ADDITIONAL SALES 


NINE PROVISIONS of the new tax 
law which should create additional 
life insurance sales are listed below 
by E. H. White, vice president, The 
Insurance Research and Review 
Service. 


1. There should be an increase in 
the sale of life insurance and annui- 
ties, especially to professional men 
and women who do not have Social 
Security, in order to get the new 
retirement credit. 

2. Business insurance should be sold 
since the question of transfer for 
value has been largely eliminated 
and there is a more lenient tax treat- 
ment of accumulated earnings. 

3. Additional insurance should be 
sold to married couples to make sure 
that both the husband and the wife 
will be able to get full advantage of 
the $1,000 annual exclusion of the 
interest portion of settlement op- 
tions. 

4. Removal of the necessity to in- 


clude the premium as income to the 
employee and employer financed ac- 
cident and health plans should create 
additional sales. 

5. The opportunity for sales of 
$5,000 tax-free insurance on key men 
continues, 

6. More endowment insurance 
should be sold to take advantage of 
the opportunity to spread the gain 
over a three-year period. 

7. The new rules on short term, re- 
versionary trusts should create new 
sales. 

8. The new law on gifts in trust to 
minors should create new sales; and 
even more sales should be opened 
up by pointing out that the gift of 
a life insurance policy can be made 
to qualify for almost all of all the 
advantages of such trusts without 
the complication of the trust ma- 
chinery. 

9. More insurance should be sold 
to take full advantage of the elim- 
ination of the premium-payment test 
in determining in whose estate life 
insurance should be for tax purposes. 
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Or IN FIVE of your clients will buy life insurance 
in the next year. How can you get this business? 
Probably most of them don’t even realize you're 
interested. You need to tell them — and show them — 
that life insurance is just as much part of your busi- 
ness as fire or automobile. To do this successfully 
you need two things in your agency: 
1. A plan for prospecting, sales promotion and 
selling that experience has shown really works. 
2. A life insurance company whose fieldmen and 
home office staff understand, and know how to 
work with, fire-casualty agents and brokers. 
For many years The Connecticut Mutual's field 
and home office staffs have worked closely and suc- 
cessfully with thousands of fire and casualty agents 
and brokers. They know the special problems of 
selling life insurance through general insurance agen- 
cies to clients who have previously bought only fire 
and casualty lines from them. Over the years Con- 
necticut Mutual has developed scores of practical 
selling, advertising and sales promotion tools espe- 
cially designed for general insurance men. 


A PLAN T0 SELL 


Life Insurance 
TO YOUR 


Fire-Casualty 
CLIENTS 


PRACTICAL FREE BOOKLET 


Many of these ideas have now been combined into 
a 20-page, 814 by 11 booklet that tells full details 
of our special facilities to help you. It will show you: 


@ Why it is profitable for your agency to write life 
insurance 

@ Complete details of Connecticut Mutual's plan to 
help you sell 

@ Why Connecticut Mutual is a good company for 
you 
Why Connecticut Mutual is a good company for 
your clients 
Examples of successful life insurance selling ex- 
periences in fire-casualty agencies 


A copy of this valuable booklet is yours for the 
asking, without the slightest obligation on your part. 
It has helped guide many general insurance men 
toward bigger net profits through selling life insur- 
ance. It can probably help you, too. Send for yours 
today! 


he Connecticut Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + * Narifrd 





ConneEcTicuT Mutua Lire INsuRANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Dept. B3-5 


I am interested in selling life insurance so please send me, free and without obligation, your new 
booklet “A Plan to Help General Insurance Men Sell Life Insurance.” 


Name........ 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


AE lake ' 


Town or City 











FEDERAL HEALTH REINSURANCE 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER last 
month made his expected recom- 
mendation to Congress of a Federal 
health reinsurance program. As was 
the case last year, he did not give 
particulars but as detailed by Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Oveta Hobby the program is 
substantially the same as last year’s 
but broader and somewhat more spe- 
cific. The President listed the follow- 
ing three areas of expansion of pri- 
vate voluntary health insurance 
which would come under the scope 
of governmental reinsurance: (1) 
protection against the cost of major 
illnesses, (2) health insurance cover- 
age for rural inhabitants and (3) 
coverage for home as well as hospital 
medical care costs for average and 


low income persons. He described 
the program as one designed to co- 
operate with private insurers and 
provide them with the opportunity 
to experiment in offering coverage 
in areas not now sufficiently pro- 
tected. A measure implementing the 
program which was introduced by 
Senator Smith of New Jersey spe- 
cifically prohibits Federal regulation 
of insurance. 


Opposition 


The Committee for the Nation’s 
Health in its analysis of the Presi- 
dent’s program points out that it 
shows a fundamental confusion be- 
tween reinsurance and subsidy. It 
notes that the program does not be- 
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Know-how in Insurance 


Company Financing 


The financing of insurance companies, because of their un- 
usual financial structure, requires a thorough knowledge of 
theindustry,a knowledge acquired only with long experience. 

Tue First Boston Corporation, for many years closely 
associated with the market for insurance company stocks, 
has that knowledge. Over the years it has handled the 
financing of numerous fire and casualty insurance companies 
and has maintained continuing primary markets in many 


Officials of insurance companies contemplating financing 
programs are invited to consult with us. 


CORPORATION 
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gin to realistically tackle the prob- 
lems of inadequate medical care fa- 
cilities and the shortage of physi- 
cians, nurses, dentists and public 
health officers. It describes the pro- 
gram as, with the exception of the 
area of medical research, incompe- 
tent to meet the major problems of 
medical costs and wholly insufficient 
to deal with the shortages in health 
facilities and personnel. 

Edwin J. Faulkner, president of 
the Woodmen Accident and Life 
Companies, in a talk before the 
American Medical Association 
stressed that the trifling volume of 
health reinsurance business now be- 
ing done reflects not inadequate pri- 
vate facilities but an absence of a 
need for reinsurance. A Federal plan 
would contribute nothing to the 
financing of health care costs of 
those not presently eligible for pri- 
vate insurance unless a government 
subsidy made insurance available at 
lower premiums and that is not now 
contemplated by the plan, noted Mr. 
Faulkner. 

Orville F, Grahame, vice presi- 
dent and general counsel of The 
Massachusetts Protective Associa- 
tion and The Paul Revere Life In- 
surance Company, called on those 
who understand the proposed Fed- 
eral health reinsurance plan to come 
forward and explain it. Addressing 
the executive committee of the In- 
surance Economics Society, of which 
he is president, he noted that the 
proposal was recommended by a sin- 
cere President, introduced by sincere 
men in Congress and said to have the 
backing of certain insurance men 
who have studied it. It should be 
appraised with an open mind, said 
Mr. Grahame, suggesting a round- 
table conference. It is not enough 
to pass a law because we are curious 
as to how it will work; that is not 
valid experimentation and will not 
advance the health or insurance 
problems of the American people, 
warned Mr. Grahame. 

Representative Dingell of Michi- 
gan has reintroduced his so-called 
compulsory health insurance bill. 
Administration would be under state 
auspices. 

Congressman Ford of Michigan 
has suggested outlawing mail solici- 
tation by insurance carriers outside 
of the states in which they are li- 
censed. 
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LIFE INSURANCE STOCK 
FUNDS 


LIFE INSURANCE INVESTORS, Inc., 
a new investment company of the 
open-end type, was incorporated on 
December 3, 1954 and made an 
offering of 1,400,000 shares ($1 par 
value) at $16.25 per share on Janu- 
ary 27 to net funds of about $21,- 
000,000. The issue was underwritten 
by a nationwide group of investment 
bankers headed jointly by White, 
Weld & Co. of New York and J. C. 
Bradford & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
The company expects to concentrate 
its investments in life insurance 
shares limited to not more than a 
10% interest or more than 5% of 
its own assets. Templeton, Dobbrow 
& Vance, Inc. have been retained as 
investment counsellors. 

Life Insurance Stock Fund, Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala., another open-end 
funtl, sponsored by Carlson & Co. 
of Birmingham, has commenced 
operations with resources of $100,- 
000 provided through sale of 20,000 
shares, par $1, at $5 each. Another 
30,000 shares are now being offered 
at the same price. Limit of indi- 
vidual investments is 5% of assets 
or 10% of the stock of one com- 
pany. 

J. H. Goddard & Co., a Boston 
securities firm specializing in life in- 
surance shares, has announced the 
proposed formation of a mutual fund 
designed to provide a medium for 
diversified investment in life insur- 
ance stocks. The fund will be based 
on investment in the shares of the 
20 largest stock life companies. 
Further details will be released at a 
later date. 


MARINE WAR RISK 
INSURANCE 


SENATOR MAGNUSEN, chairman of 
the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee, has introduced a bill 
which would make permanent the 
government’s authority to issue ma- 
rine war risk insurance when it is 
not available from private carriers 
at reasonable rates. The present au- 
thority of the government will expire 
September 7. The American War 
Risk Agency, the industry group 
which conducts the operations, as 
of December 31 had issued 2,207 
binders. 
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—Says J. L. Ullman, 
Executive Vice President 
W.L. Perrin & Son, Inc., 
New York City, New York 


“Life insurance protects and 
adds to lines you control,” 


“Our paid-for life insurance in 1953 increased 30%, all of it 
from general insurance sources. That record is definite support 
for my conviction that the agency controlling the general 
account can and should write the life insurance,” 
states Mr. Ullman. 

‘A general lines man who adds life establishes himself as a 
full-line agent. He eliminates exposure to the ‘life specialist’ 
who gets in on the ground floor — and takes the 


general business, too.” 


®@ Continental has “grown up” with general insurance men ... 
become one of the “big 25” in record time largely because of them. 


CAC ). 
Your Na. / choice 
for Life 


From this background and experience 
has come our full-line concept of insur- 
ance service. Close association has shaped 


and administration . . . making this truly 


our equipment, methods, underwriting 
your kind of a life company. 


Continental Assurance Company 
Your kind of Life Company 


ONE OF THE CONTINENTAL COMPANIES, CHICAGO 
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Continental Assurance Company 


Dept. 311 310 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


I'm open-minded! Please send me your portfolio, How a General 
lines Man Writes Life Insurance. 
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Central Surety and Insurance Corporation 


Centrally 


Located ..+ Condensed Financial Statement 
Serving the 


Nation «ses. | December 31, 1954 


ASSETS 


Cash (in Banks and Offices).. $ 939,765.19 
Bonds: 

U. S. Government $ 4,524,072.93 

State, County and Municipal 11,386,044.20 

Federal Banks 255,063.74  16,165,180.87 
Stocks: 

Public Utilities .... 674,822.00 

Banks 80,442.00 

Central Surety Fire Corporation... 645,344.37 

Industrial and Miscellaneous... 164,967.00 1,565,575.37 
Total Cash and Invested Assets $18,670,521.43 
Premiums in Course of Collection... 1,279,397.81 
Accrued Interest on Investments........ spied mea 102,415.79 
Other Assets 134,912.02 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $20,187,247.05 








LIABILITIES 


Reserves for Claims and Losses $ 6,900,899.35 
Reserves for Unearned Premiums... 5,915,680.17 
Total Claim, Loss and Premium Reserves $12,816,579.52 
Reserves for Taxes and Other Liabilities... 871,548.52 
Total Reserves $13,688,128.04 
Capital $ 2,000,000.00 
Surplus 4,499,119.01 
Surplus to Policyholders $ 6,499,119.01 


I hanisinsinhvcsdaisisiisiceansdseveoeadicdpanicanllageaeacaiglale -$20,187,247.05 


Securities carried at $1,288,430.52 in the above statement are deposited for 
Purposes required by law 


Bonds are carried at amortized values. No bonds were in default either as to 
principal or interest at December 31, 1954 
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Agency 
Public 


Relations 


FRED J. PABODY, C.P.C.U. 
Vice President 

The Harry L. Davis Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


VERYBODY talks about bet- 

ter public relations, but all too 

few are doing much about it. 
The small-town agent is in position 
to solve the problem more easily 
than his big-city brethren. After all, 
the very optimum in good public 
relations is the face-to-face inter- 
view, assuming that the agent isn’t 
downright personally repulsive. For 
the metropolitan agent with hun- 
dreds or thousands of names in his 
file, it’s something else again. Too 
much of his time goes to servicing 
his larger industrial or commercial 
accounts, to looking for parking 
space, or in traveling from point to 
point through dense traffic. 


The Essential Directness 


Let us take it for granted, first of 
all, that the big-city agent is doing 
all he can in civic life; attending 
service-club lunches, working on 
drives for community benefit, help- 
ing in fire protection programs and 
the like. This is certainly good pub- 
lic relations of the highest class, if 
you want to be commercial about 
such worthy altruistic efforts, but 
it is definitely the shotgun approach 
to the agent’s own clientele. It lacks 
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the essential directness of an efficient 
public relations program. 

Too often this agent’s sole occa- 
sion for contact with his smaller 
account arises when forwarding a 
policy, handling a claim or mailing 
out the annual calendar. Because of 
physical limitations and the time 
element, more than likely these con- 
tacts must be made by telephone or 
mail. Certainly, nobody will dispute 
the thesis that more frequent contact 
should be made, and that each con- 
tact should be made as telling as 
possible. But how? 

For what it is worth, and not 
claiming to have attained the ulti- 
mate in public relations, here is what 
our medium-volume metropolitan 
agency is doing. 

To provide a steady under-current 
in our institutional advertising pro- 
gram, we have purchased one of 
the better illustrated news-letter 
services, which is mailed monthly in 
specially-printed envelopes to a care- 
fully selected list of names. All of 
the recipients are individuals, repre- 
senting personal accounts for the 
most part. Some are executives or 
managers of commercial accounts. 
Quite a few are likely prospects, not 
yet on our books. 

Note the word “steady” in the 
foregoing paragraph. No advertis- 
ing program should be undertaken 
unless the agent has the funds and 
persistence to carry it on—and on, 


and on. 
not 


lf he cannot do this, he need 
bother beginning. Academic 
critics of advertising have stated 
that 80% of the American advertis- 
ing dollar is thrown away, largely 
because of lack of program persist- 
ence. This is particularly true of 
institutional advertising. 

At the beginning of each month, 
we send out an “Information Bulle- 
tin.”” This is multi-typed on good 
stock, and closely follows the news- 
letter format, with due apologies to 
Mr. Kiplinger. New departures in 
forms and rates are discussed in 
terse, factual style, in which key 
phrases or words are underlined. 


Not a “Puff-sheet" 


Please note: this is not a “puff- 
sheet.” We do not go into parox- 
ysms of delight at each new form. 
In fact, we may be cool, or even 
downright critical. For example, 
when the first additional extended 
coverage endorsement was author- 
ized in Ohio, we set forth its fea- 
tures, quoted the price, and remarked 
that while it was another welcome 
step toward the ultimate all-risk 
dwelling policy, we did not admire 
(1) the format employed (it was 
confusing even to insurance-men), 
and (2) the mandatory $50 deduc- 
tible clause used at that time. In 
other words, we have tried to im- 
press the recipient with our objectiv- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ity, which we believe encourages his 
trust. 

Whenever major eruptions seem 
to warrant it, we mail out a “Special 
Bulletin.” This was employed, for 
instance, when the seven-category 
auto liability rate system was pro- 
mulgated just after the issuance of 
one of our regular monthly Informa- 
tion Bulletins. 

It should be especially remarked 
that we do not attempt an exhaustive 


description of each new form, and 
we are careful to point out that our 
brief synopses are not complete. We 
are attempting to awaken “consumer 
interest” to the point where the 
policyholder will call us and make 
further inquiry, and then too, we 
can at later dates refer to such-and- 
such bulletin if an assured feels that 
we overlooked telling him of some- 
thing new, or if we attempt to sell 
him the new form in question at his 
next renewal. 

The Bulletins have resulted in cer- 
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Answers These 
Questions About 
F & C Companies 


* Are they financially 
sound? 

+ Will they be able to 
pay claims promptly? 

* Are resources ade- 
quate to absorb un- 
usual shocks? 

* Can assets readily be 
converted into cash? 

* Are their operations 
conducted conserva- 
tively? 

* Are investments dis- 
tributed wisely? 

¢ Are they licensed in 
states where risks are 
located? 


them. 





Please send me, immediately, .......-.-.- copies of BEST'S 
INSURANCE GUIDE with Key Ratings at a cost of $7.00 each. 


$7.00 
per copy 


INSURANCE GUIDE 
with KEY RATINGS WILL... 


SALES FACTS LEAP OUT AT YOU! 
SOLID SALES SUPPORT FOR EVERY SITUATION 
. . » Here's protection for your clients and prospects. 
If they've caught wind : 


company you never heard of, you can help them to a 
sound decision. 


All the questions at the left can be answered through 
BEST'S INSURANCE GUIDE. And you combine good 
salesmanship with service to your clients . 
can always point out your companies strong points 
by contrast. 


Put the authority and reputation of the Alfred M. 
Best Company into your presentation. 
policyholders and prospects have learned to rely on 


NEARLY 1,200 COMPANIES RATED—PLUS FIGURES FOR 
MORE THAN 2,500 SMALLER MUTUALS. 
ee ee ee ee eee ee eee 
To: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


of a "good buy," through a 


. . for you 


Millions of 








tain tangible returns, not extensive 
to be sure, but sufficient to warrant 
their continuance. Further, and 
surely of equal importance, we know 
that each one has brought our name 
before the client. From this we 
naturally expect to reap concrete fu- 
ture benefits. 


Not Philanthropy 


Incidentally, we deplore the as- 
sumption held by some, that “‘insti- 
tutional” advertising connotes a sort 
of expansive philanthropy from 
which no return need be expected, 
and as such, warrants no particular 
time or effort. Competent institu- 
tional advertising can be just as ef- 
fective as the most urgent “appeal- 
to-buy” type. True, less immediate 
response is expected. Also true—an 
effective follow-up is mandatory. We 
prefer to think of institutional ad- 
vertising effort as a delayed-action 
appeal. Delayed—but still a stimulus 
upon the receiver to act in our favor. 

Consider Christmas and the year’s 
end. We agree that a calendar is a 
handy item, whether you want the 
day of the month type or an aes- 
thetic display of the latest in Bikini 
beach-wear. We think calendars are 
fine . . . for somebody else to hand 
out. We feel, contrarily, that the 
opportunity for this traditional con- ' 
tact with our clientele deserves a 
little more thought. We also feel 
that we owe our people something a 
little “special.” After all, they’re 
pretty nice to us. 

Our aim is generally to locate 
something different in remembrance 
advertising, and we strive always to 
buy something for a dollar (or less) 
that looks like $5. We don’t send it 
to all of our accounts. A small per- 
centage aren’t worth it, coldly speak- 
ing. If we don’t gross $100 a year 
or over in premiums from an ac- 
count, we send nothing. Strangely 
enough, the neglected ones continue 
renewing with us. Possibly this is a 
gesture of gratitude for not having 
received another calendar. 

What is “something different?” 
Well, one year we sent a handsome 
daily-engagement book. This item 
was being generally offered by the 
local stationery shops at $1.25, in 
celebration of Ohio’s 150th anni- 
versary. The art work was excep- 
tionally good, depicting historical 
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Ohio scenes and objects. These cost 
us $1 in large lots, with mailing car- 
ton. We accompanied each with a 
short printed letter expressing our 
gratitude and tying our agency his- 
tory in a small way to Ohio’s own 
progress. 

Another year we sent a pound of 
mixed nuts. These again were ac- 
companied with a personalized year- 
end greeting and “thank-you” letters. 
This wasn’t a very durable gift, we 
admit, but our clients told us that 
it was welcome at holiday time. 

Then again, we sent a rather ele- 
gant-appearing ball point pen (it 
really worked), being careful to see 
that our agency name and the usual 
advertising copy did not appear on 
the item. The advertising people 
think we are insane. We don’t think 
so—somewhere in the office we have 
a drawer half-full of pens and pencils, 
all lovingly embossed with the do- 
nors’ names, and consequently, not 
in the best taste when peeping out 
of one’s shirt pocket. That’s our 
opinion, anyhow, and apparently 
those who received our pen agreed 
with us. The test of course is “Do 
they recall who gave it to them?” 
We think yes—at least as well as if 
the item were relegated to a desk 
drawer. 

We have followed this theory in 
almost all of our remembrance giv- 
ing. Occasionally, as with memo 
books and the like, we will have our 
agency name and phone number 
printed on the inside cover, so that 
the thing doesn’t look too commercial 
lying on the desk top. 


About One in Fifty 


Most agencies, we imagine, are 
subjected as much as we are to a 
running barrage of advertising nov- 
elty sales-pitches. We inspect them 
all. About one in fifty will be of 
genuinely novel character, and really 
useful. This one we buy, and send 
or hand out as rapidly as circum- 
stances permit. We -have to be 
pretty conscientious about this, as we 
have found it all too easy to let such 
items lie on the stockroom shelf, 
blushing unseen. 

Items of this nature we have used 
include a plastic snap-on cover for 
telephone dial centers, containing 
spaces for two or three emergency 
numbers. Our own name and num- 
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6 There are easier ways 


to make commission 


figures look bigger! 


For instance, as a General Insurance Man, you can expand 
your service to meet every personal insurance need of your 
clients, present and future, through Pacific Mutual’s 


First-line BROKERS PLAN 
of specialized home office and agency service on Life, Ac- 
cident & Sickness, Retirement Plans, and Group Insurance. 


Your collect phone call or wire to our Home Office will 
bring full details by air mail — 


Los Angeles: MAdison 5-1211 


Ask for ‘‘First-Line Broker’s Service” 
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Pacific Mutucl 
Life Insurance Company 
PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING —LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 














ber appear on this one. We also sent 
out a number of flexible steel rulers 
especially printed with our name, 
phone number and a brief message 
about performance bonds. These 
went to a list of contractors. 

And what about advertising ma- 
terial furnished by our companies? 
This leads us down a well-worn path 
to a well-chewed argument. We 
found that if we asked a man what 
company insures his house, 90% of 
the time he would give us .an agency 


THE Féret-Uine BROKERS PLAN 


name. This established our guiding 
principle. 

Now, we are very fond of our 
companies, without exception. We 
think they’re honest, reliable, help- 
ful and quite generous in their ef- 
forts to assist our advertising pro- 
gram. The bitter truth is, however, 
that very seldom do we see anything 
we can use amid the torrent of bro- 
chures, letter-stuffers and the like. 
Our chief complaint, as the reader 

(Continued on the next page) 
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might expect, is that this material is 
invariably printed with the com- 
pany’s name. 

Occasionally we will use some- 
thing we think has special merit, even 
though it may advertise the company 
and not us. In this category we 
might include household inventory 
booklets, brief but comprehensive 
explanations of some new coverage, 
or perhaps a brochure explaining a 
new development. 

We follow the general theory that 
“letter-stuffers” are poor business. 
They may increase postage costs, and 
yet, may distract attention 
from the message we're trying to 
convey in the letter itself. Under no 
circumstances do we want to send 
out letters resembling department 
store monthly statements, which are 
usually so crammed with advertising 
material it is difficult to find the bill 
itself. 

The principle element in our pro- 
gram, we repeat, is persistence. We 
think that it pays. We also think 
that it can pay even better if we can 
ever find more time to devote to per- 
sonal follow-ups. This returns us to 
the first and best public relations de- 
vice, the face-to-face interview. 
There is surely nothing better, but 
until the forty-eight-hour day is in- 
vented, the running direct-mail pro- 
gram will do excellent work in the 
agent’s personal absence. 


ADVISERS 
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DALE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
LLOYD’S AGENTS ... MONTREAL 


Offices at 


MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, TORONTO, 
WINNIPEG HALIFAX 
EDMONTON 


Associate Offices 
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STOPPING DISTANCE 
CHART 


ACTION AIMED AT ENDING years 
of indecision about just how long it 
takes to stop a moving car or truck 
on a highway was taken at a confer- 
ence in New York of some of the 
nation’s top traffic experts. 

Principal result of the conference, 
which was held in the accident pre- 
vention department offices of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, was development of a 
standard motor vehicle stopping dis- 
tance chart. The chart is designed to 
show how far a given vehicle will 
travel at a given speed between the 
time the driver perceives danger and 
the time when it comes to a full stop. 
It will be used as a standard for all 
stopping distance charts issued by 
unofficial accident prevention agen- 
cies in the future. 

The new chart, while not intended 
to have any “legal” standing, will 
wipe out major differences among 
the dozens of such charts currently 
being distributed to the driving pub- 
lic by insurance companies, safety 
councils, transportation and transit 
organizations, motor vehicle bureaus, 
driver education authorities and 
others. The expected end is that a 
motorist or truck or bus driver will 
no longer be able to pick up two 
or two dozen different charts and 
be told by each that he can bring his 
vehicle to a stop in a different dis- 
tance. Most important decision at 
the meeting was an unanimous ac- 
ceptance of a standard “perception- 
reaction” time for drivers. 

Past charts have differed almost 
entirely in the perception-reaction 
aspect, since it is possible to measure 
accurately the distance a vehicle will 
travel after the brake is actually ap- 
plied. Before the meeting there was 
no general agreement among de- 
signers of the charts on the percep- 
tion-reaction time. 

With acceptance of a standard 
perception-reaction interval, defined 
as 1.5 seconds, it is now possible to 
chart exactly how far a vehicle will 
travel, both before and after the 
brake is applied. At twenty miles an 
hour, for example, a passenger car 
will go forty-four feet during per- 
ception-reaction and twenty-five feet 
during the braking interval, for a 
total of sixty-nine feet. 


Charts developed at the meeting 
will cover four vehicle classifications 
—passenger cars, single unit trucks 
less than 10,000 pounds weight, 
single unit trucks more than 10,000 
pounds and all other trucks more 
than 10,000 pounds. They will in- 
clude speeds from twenty to seventy 
miles an hour, graduated in five-mile 
units. 


ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS 


THE COLORADO INSURORS Asso- 
ciation recently launched a state- 
wide advertising and public relations 
program. The extensive program, 
with a budget in excess of $20,000, 
will include twenty-seven ads during 
1955 in every daily newspaper in the 
state, as well as selected weekly 
papers. Local Boards will be en- 
couraged to tie in with ads in their 
local papers to identify themselves 
as the Insurors in that community. 
The program will aim; first, to estab- 
lish the word “Insuror” in the public 
mind as representing a profession- 
ally-qualified agent ; second, to edu- 
cate the public to the advantages of 
dealing with an Insuror; and third, 
to identify individual agents as In- 
surors. 

The Texas Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, jointly with the Texas 
Insurance Advisory Association 
have launched their advertising cam- 
paign to (1) sell the services of the 
independent local agent and (2) 
urge insurance buyers to purchase 
their protection from stock company 
agents only. Start of the campaign, 
which will include television and 
radio time, newspaper ads and direct 
mailings, is a brochure sent to all 
members of the agents’ association. 


PRAISES DEMERIT RATING 
PLAN 


THE STATE’S AUTOMOBILE demerit 
rating law has been credited by 
Massachusetts Governor Herter with 
reducing the automobile accident 
claim frequency and thus acting to 
reduce automobile premium rates in 
the state. Addressing the Casualty 
Insurance Companies Serving Mas- 
sachusetts, he told that public infor- 
mation organization that the personal 
injury accident frequency had de- 
clined 13%4% and the property dam- 
age rate 25% in the last two years. 
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Automobile Liability Coverage — 

"Spot" Coverage Required of Car 

Renters Held Primary Coverage De- 
spite Exclusion Provision 


Continental Casualty Co. v. Owen 
(Court of Appeals of Georgia, 1954) 
82 S.E. 2d 742. 


Doctor Owen held liability policies 
on his own automobiles in Travelers 
Insurance Company and Glen Falls 
Indemnity Company with $100,000 
and $20,000 personal injury limits 
respectively. 

On a trip to Georgia, Owen rented 
a Chevrolet sedan from Hertz Driv- 
Ur-Self System, Inc., which re- 
quired him to take out an automobile 
liability policy in Continental Cas- 
ualty Company, and soon after tak- 
ing out the car he collided with 
another, inflicting property damage 
and injuring six persons. 

Owen’s own insurers proceeded 
to adjust the claims and decided that 
$9,300 was the minimum acceptable 
settlement amount; Owen notified 
Continental Casualty Company of 
these facts but that insurer, relying 
on the exclusions provisions of its 
policy refused to participate in the 
settlement which was subsequently 
consummated. 

The main basis for Continental’s 
position was that by reason of the 
Georgia Motor Vehicle Responsibil- 
ity Act, every “U-Drive-It” car 
renter was required to have regular 
or “spot” liability insurance and that 
Continental had issued through the 
Hertz agency a blanket automobile 
liability coverage for Owen’s trip 
with the rented automobile. This 
policy excluded, “Any liability for 
such loss as is covered on a primary, 
contributory, excess or any other 
basis by a policy of another insur- 
ance company.” 

After the settlement Dr. Owen 
sued Continental Casualty Company 
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for the amount paid in settlement 
and the trial court directed the jury 
to return a verdict for Dr. Owen. 

On appeal to Georgia’s interme- 
diate appellate court the principal 
issue was the effect of the quoted 
exclusion provision under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The Court noted this is a “first 
impression case” under the Georgia 
statute requiring operators of rental 
automobiles to have liability cover- 
age. 

It was held that the special or 
“spot” coverage required of car 
renters was “specific” as opposed to 
general coverage and therefore the 
Continental exclusion could not pre- 
vail over a (presumably) equivalent 
provision in the other policies. 

The Georgia court’s basis for 
affirming the lower court’s decision 
is indicated by its statement that 
“. . since the defendant (Conti- 
nental) received a premium of five 
mills per mile from the plaintiff 
(Owen), there should be, and we 
think there is, under the law some 
sort of liability on the part of the 
defendant. Otherwise, the policy of 
insurance would be a mere piece of 
paper for which the plaintiff paid 
dearly.” 


Burglary Policy—Agent's Oral Agree- 
ment to Reinstate and to Waive 
Requirement of Alarm System Upheld 
Where Policy Required Written En- 
dorsements. 


Coletta v. Ohio Casualty Ins. Co. 
(Court of Appeals of Ohio, 1953) 
121 N.E. 2d 148. 


The retail men’s clothing store 
owned and operated at Akron, Ohio 
by Coletta was covered by a $5000 
burglary policy. 

Burglars broke into the store on 
the night of December 9, 1949, and 
stole merchandise valued at $4,- 


036.74. In the course of the bur- 
glary, the “burglar alarm system” 
was destroyed. Ohio Casualty In- 
surance Company, the insurer, sub- 
sequently paid this loss. 

Ten days after the first burglary, 
the store was again burglarized re- 
sulting in a loss of more than $5,000. 
On this occasion the store was not 
equipped with a burglar alarm sys- 
tem in working order. 

When the insurer refused to pay 
the second loss, Coletta sued and 
judgment was entered for the insur- 
ance company. 

On appeal to the intermediate 
Ohio Appellate court the decision 
was reversed. In arriving at this 
decision two interesting observations 
were made about the applicable law 
and the policy provision that “no 
provision or condition of this policy 
shall be waived or altered except by 
written endorsement.” 

The Ohio court referred to the 
development of new doctrines of 
agency law applicable to insurance 
companies only with the result that 
the insured may rely on oral state- 
ments of the insurance company 
representative. 

Further, the court held, in effect, 
that the provision requiring written 
endorsements was ineffective and 
that the insurer’s representative “had 
authority to elect the procedure in 
the making of the contract” with the 
insured, whether oral or written, and 
whether in accordance with the pol- 
icy limitations or not. 


Automobile Insurance—False Repre- 

sentations—Interesting Holding that 

Insurer's Notice of Cancellation Need 
Not Be Disclosed 


Erickson v. Allstate Insurance Co. 
(U. S. District Court, Northern Dis- 
trict, California, 1954) 126 Fed. 
Supp. 100. 


(Continued on the next page) 





The Judge Says—Continued 


Erickson held an automobile lia- 
bility policy in State Farm Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Co., which 
wrote him, under date of December 
15, 1952, that his policy was being 
cancelled effective December 27, 
1952. 

After receiving this notice, the in- 
sured at 6 P.M., December 17, 1952 
applied to Allstate for coverage and 
answered “No” to the question 


whether an insurer had ever can- 
celled or refused insurance to him. 
When Erickson’s automobile was in- 
volved in a collision and became a 
total loss, Allstate stood on the 
ground that there had been a false 
representation as to previous can- 
cellation. 

The Federal district court noted 
that : “No authority dealing with this 
question has been submitted by coun- 
sel.” 

In ruling there had been no false 
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UNEARNED PREMIUMS 
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Surplus to Policyholders 


$639,178.93 
4,832,578.55 
195,151.55 
3,822,594.06 
$9, 489,503.09 


AN AGENCY-WRITING COMPANY ISSUING ONLY NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES 


answer by the insured, the Court 
noted that the insurer had failed to 
ask whether a policy was being can- 
celled, that if the insurer desired 
more detailed or other information 
it could have asked for it, and that: 
‘When he stated that his previous 
insurance had not been cancelled, he 
was not in error. It was being can- 
celled some ten days later.” 


F.T.C. JURISDICTION 


AT A HEARING OF THE HOUSE 
Commerce Committee in Washing- 
ton it was indicated that if the juris- 
diction of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is successfully challenged in 
the current accident and health hear- 
ings, enabling legislation may be in- 
troduced. Representative Wolver- 
ton, former chairman and presently 
ranking minority member, noted that 
rather than wait a considerable 
length of time for a court decision, 
such legislation might be useful in 
resolving the question. 

Meanwhile the hearing on the 
F.T.C.’s charges against the Bank- 
ers Life and Casualty Company 
began in Chicago. A number of 
prominent insurance men were in 
attendance to follow the proceedings. 
The Bankers’ defense will evidently 
be jurisdictional and also that the 
material complained about in the ad- 
vertisements has now been deleted. 

President Donald Knowlton of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners called a meeting 
of the association’s special commit- 
tee to study the question of Federal 
Trade Commission jurisdiction in 
insurance matters. The meeting was 
held February 16 in New York. 


THREAT TO PUBLIC LAW 15 


ANOTHER ATTACK on Public Law 
15 is threatened in the proposed 
probe by the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee of the tie-in sales of con- 
sumer credit insurance and small 
loans. One of the points at which 
the investigation will be directed is 
the advisability of amending or re- 
pealing the law. 
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DIRECTORS 


HENDON CHUBB 
Chubb & Son 


ARTHUR M. ANDERSON 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 

J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated 
Curtis E. CALDER 

Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Electric Bond and Share Company 


PERCY CHUBB 2ND 
Chubb & Son 


CLINTON H. CRANE 
Chairman of the Board 

St. Joseph Lead Company 
Emory S. LAND 

Vice Admiral 

United States Navy (Retired) 
Lewis A. LAPHAM 
Executive Vice President 
Grace Line Inc. 


NATHAN MOBLEY 
Chubb & Son 


EDMOND J. MORAN 

President 
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Co., Inc. 

ALEXANDER C. NAGLE 

President 

The First National Bank of the 
City of New York 

J. RUSSELL PARSONS 

Chubb & Son 

Junius L. POWELL 

Chubb & Son 

REEVE SCHLEY 

Chairman of the Board 

Howe Sound Company 

CARROL M. SHANKS 

President 

The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 

HOWARD C. SHEPERD 

Chairman of the Board 

The National City Bank of New York 

ARCHIE M. STEVENSON 

Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston 


LANDON K. THORNE 


HAROLD T. WHITE 
White, Weld & Co. 


Sifty-Pourth An nual i, 
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December 31, 1954 








ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds. . . $61,468,254 
Beer TR os kts 18,834,379 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . . 7,742,593 
Common Stocks . ... . 40,804,751 
es as cae er eS ie - 13,298,523 
Premiums not over 90 days due 2,685,538 
Cee a kk a Ee , 3,515,447 





TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . $148,349,485 








LIABILITIES 
AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Unearned Premiums. . . . . . . $34,813,633 
Outstanding Losses and Claims . . 19,494,723 
Dividend Payable. . . ... . 675,000 
Taxes and Expenses . . . .. . 7,772,813 
Funds held under Reinsurance Treaties . 3,835,259 


Non-Admitted Reinsurance ‘3 4,371,990 





TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . . . . $70,963,418 





CommeiSteee 2. + 6 6 eo ees $10,800,000 
SU. ks Se Se eee ee SS 
Unrealized Appreciation of Investments. 24,679,659 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS . . . $77,386,067 
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Investments carried at $6,383,252 are deposited with government authorities as required by law. 
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publications 


Mexican Insurance Yearbook (1953- 
1954) 


This, the second annual edition of 
this yearbook, contains up-to-date 
Boards of Directors, statistical fig- 
ures, balance statements and pictures 
of the Mexican Insurance Execu- 
tives of all the sixty-nine companies 
operating in the Republic of Mexico. 
There is also a section on the Mex- 
ican Insurance Laws which has 
notes, commentaries and a biography 
in each article of the law making it 
easy for anyone not a lawyer to 
understand the material. 

Published by Revista Mexicana de 
Seguros, Balderas 31, Desp 201, 
Mexico 1, D. F. 


The History of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents by Walter 
H. Bennett 


The first edition of this history by 
the late former general counsel of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents was completely sold out 
shortly after it appeared last fall. As 
a result of special arrangements with 
the NAIA this, the second edition of 
this fine book, has now been pub- 
lished. It is an easily read account 
of the events and background which 
have strongly influenced insurance 
business today and will continue to 
do so for generations to come. 

$5.75 per copy. Published by 
The National Underwriter Com- 
pany, 420 East Fourth Street, Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio. 


How To Run A Small Business by J. K. 
Lasser, C.P.A. 


In a speech before the American 
Marketing Association, Charles 
Luckman deplored an average net 
mortality of 56.7 percent for small 
business ventures during the five 
year period 1944 to 1948 inclusive. 
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This book gives the sort of com- 
pendium of tested management ideas 
that will contribute to the strength- 
ening of small businesses. 

No magical formula is offered but 
there is the promise that if the simple 
rules set down in the book are ob- 
served and followed the small busi- 
ness will have a chance to flourish 
and not fall by the wayside as do 70 
to 80 percent of all small businesses 
in any given ten-year span. 


350 pages; $4.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Lifting Machinery 
Storage Operations 


These are two new booklets in the 
“Your Guide To Safety” series. In 
addition to a section of general ma- 
chine operating instructions, “Lift- 
ing Machinery” outlines specific 
steps for operating fork trucks, tier- 
ing machines, electric hoists, mono- 
rail telphers, jib cranes, portable jib 
cranes, gantry cranes, locomotive 
cranes, caterpillar cranes, truck- 
mounted cranes, rigid boom indus- 
trial cranes and swinging boom in- 
dustrial cranes. 

“Storage Operations” details in- 
door and outdoor storage procedures, 
explains safe ways of handling many 
different kinds of stacks and tiers, 
and gives proper ways of storing 
material in bulk, in barrel and kegs, 
steel drums, boxes, cartons, bales and 
bags. It also explains pipe and bar 
stock, carboy and flammable or toxic 
materials storage. 

“Lifting Machinery” 21 pages; 
$3.60 per 100 copies.—“Storage Op- 
erations’ 18 pages; $3.20 per 100 
copics. Both published by the Acci- 
dent Prevention Department of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 69 John Street, New 
York 38, N. Y. 


The Insurance Manual for Depart- 
mentized Stores 


Announced as the first publication 
devoted to retail insurance problems 
since 1931, this new manual includes 
chapters on planning an insurance 
program, pension planning, fire in- 
surance and allied lines, use and oc- 
cupancy insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, general liability 
insurance, automobile insurance, 
crime risks insurance, boiler and 
machinery insurance, group insur- 
ance for employees and miscellane- 
ous types of coverage. 

Published by the Controllers’ Con- 
gress of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, 100 West 31st 
Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


A Plan to Help General Insurance 
Men Sell Life Insurance 


This booklet, prepared by a lead- 
ing life insurance company, tells why 
it is profitable to handle life insur- 
ance and gives examples of what 
others have done. It notes that life 
insurance production in an agency 
adds to income but does not add to 
expense, and details one company’s 
three-step plan to help the agent sell 
life insurance. 

Published by the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
140 Garden Street, Hartford 15, 
Connecticut. 


Corporate Insurance Buying: Guides 
to Improved Efficiency 


Significant Trends in Corporate In- 
surance 


These two booklets are compila- 
tions of papers presented at an in- 
surance conference early last year. 
The papers were chosen with the 
view of presenting material of last- 
ing reference value and general in- 
terest and to meeting specific needs. 

“Corporate Insurance Buying: 
Guides to Improved Efficiency” in- 
cludes articles by H. P. Stellwagen 
on a rational basis for buying insur- 
ance, James C. Cristy on manuals 
for insurance administration and Ben 
D. Cooke on British and American 
Underwriters today. 

“Significant Trends in Corporate 
Insurance” includes a panel discus- 
sion on trends in the insurance in- 
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dustry with fire insurance and ex- 
tended coverage covered by Marshall 
B. Dalton, casualty insurance cov- 
ered by Wilson C. Jainsen and 
fidelity insurance and construction 
and surety bonds covered by Ellis H. 
Carson. 

Each booklet is 40 pages long and 
is priced at $1.25 to non-members 
and $1.00 to members. Published by 
the American Management Associa- 
tion, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N.Y. 


Workmen's Compensation Law Pam- 
phlets 


Supplements to the last editions 
of the workmen’s compensation law 
pamphlets for Idaho and Massachu- 
setts have been published to include 
important amendments to the laws 
in those states. 

The new Idaho supplement con- 
tains a digest of the effect of the 
1953 amendments for that state ; the 
one for Massachusetts digests the 
1954 amendments. Each gives the 
texts of the amendments and anno- 
tations of recent decisions constru- 
ing the law. 

30¢ per copy; available from the 
Editor, Law Publications, Assocta- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York 
38, N. Y. 


Man Against Fire by Bob Considine 


In this book one of America’s top 
reporters dramatically underscores 
what protection against fire means 
to man. He tells of America’s great 
fires from the Chicago fire of 1871 
to Texas City and the Hartford 
circus fire. In addition he tells the 
behind-the-scenes story of the fire 
insurance industry without which 
the nation’s economy would become 
devitalized. His sympathetic treat- 
ment is indicated by a random sam- 
pling of chapter titles: “Share the 
Risk,” “The Public Makes the 
Rates,” “Guide and Guardian” and 
“Friend in Need.” Another chapter 
describes the many services of Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories. 

346 pages; $5.00—Published by 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 575 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N.Y. 
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CLAIMS MANAGER FOR SOUTH AMERICA 


The man we are looking for has had at least 5 years of solid experience in the 
settlement and administration of claims in general insurance. He must be capable 
of organizing a claims department from scratch, both inside and out. His com- 
mand of Spanish must be above average. 


We offer that man an exceptional opportunity where his compensation will be 
commensurate with his experience— and ability. 


Please write us in detail to 


Box No. 155C 


BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 








“To say this book is exciting and 
thrilling is an understatement. 

It came as near making my 
hair stand on end as any- 


thing | have ever read.” 
—LOWELL THOMAS 


MAN 
AGAINST 


FIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE — PROTECTION FROM DISASTER 


by Bob Considine 


@™® How fire insurance has softened the blows of disaster 
and furthered the American way of life. This exciting history 
shows the development of the industry—through the bitter lessons 
of mass tragedy, through Federal legislation, through 
science’s attempts to answer the age-old question “where did 
it start?” The story of the setting of policies and rates is 
peppered with lively anecdotes—from the motherly arsonist 
working like Edison on the “perfect torch” to the motherly pigeon 
bringing a smoking cigarette butt home to her young. A great 
book which tells the public how safety measures can prevent a 
Morro Castle or a Coconut Grove from ever hitting the headlines. 


Illustrated with 22 pages of photographs; Index; Appendixes $5 


——ames EXAMINE THIS BOOK FREE FOR 10 DAYS= 


DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC., Dept. MF-1,575 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22 
Please send me copies of MAN AGAINST FIRE fer 10 days’ free ex- 
amination, Within 10 days | will either remit $5 for each copy (plus a few 
cents postage) or return the book(s) postpaid. 


Zone... . State 


Cj SAVE. Check here if payment is enclosed, in which case Doubleday pays 
postage, Same return privilege; refund guaranteed. 


QUANTITY ORDERS. Check here for information on special discount terms 
for quantity orders. 
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Ask your Royal 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 





makes your letters “bloom”! 
it’s the new 
CARBON RIBBON Royal standard! 





Have you ever seen a typewritten letter that looks better than 
printing? . . . one in which the individual characters seem to stand 
up black and sharp . . . have what the type experts call ““bloom’’? 


If you have, you are very lucky, because you have seen a letter 
typed on the marvelous new Carbon-Ribbon Royal Standard, an 
office typewriter so versatile that we believe it is going to be the 
accepted machine from now on. 


To know actually what this new machine will do, you must have 
it brought to your office and put through its paces. Call the Royal 
Representative and ask him to show it to you. 





























For executive typing, you get clear, beautiful For duplicating letters, you get work that is so out- 
work in any one of the wide variety of type faces standing it is often taken for original typewritten 
available. The work is so good, so clean, so authori- work. The Carbon-Ribbon Royal can also be used 
tative that we want you to see it as it’s done. to fill in letters and make them look personal. 





Representative about the 
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AIRTUBE CARRIER 


This new carrier was developed by the 
Lamson Corporation to speed the mass 
transfer of tabulating-machine or punch 
cards through pneumatic tubes. With no 
flaps and no ends to turn, it provides 
convenience and efficiency in handling 
I.B.M. or Remington Rand cards. Cards 
are slipped into a 742” slot which runs 
the length of one edge of the diamond- 
shaped carrier An internal spring clip 
will hold up to fifty cards firmly in place 
yet allow them to be pulled out easily. 
The carriers are made of sheet aluminum 
to fit a 4” tube system. 
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ELECTRIC ADDING MACHINE 


Clary Multiplier Corporation's ten-key 
electric adding machine is said to be 
particularly adaptable to large offices 
where it takes the work load off higher- 
priced calculators. Division and multi- 
plication is described as practical and 
simple as adding and subtracting. Divi- 
sion is done directly and the machine 
will hold a constant factor for repeated 
multiplication. Other features include 
clear-channel or “open” keyboard, high- 
speed multiplication, direct totals without 
waste cycles beforehand or raising hand 
from keyboard; totaling that automatically 
clears out figures indexed in keyboard 
without use of clear key; one-space-at-a- 
time back spacer; red subtraction and 
credit balances; all control bars power 
driven and electric clear key. 


NEW NAME PLATE 


These new all-metal name plates have 
been developed in 24 K gold or triple 
chromeplate finish by the Autopoint Com- 
pany. The standard 8” base will accommo- 
date average names up to 14 letters and 
spaces while the 10” base model will hold 
up to 18 letters and spaces. The letters 
slide easily into a slotted base where they 
lock in securely. Thus a name plate can 
be made up in seconds. 


ADDRESSING SYSTEM 


With this addressing system an inex- 
pensive paper address slip is substituted 
for the usual metal plate or stencil used 
in addressing envelopes, statements etc. 
After they are typed, the slips can be 
used as many as fifty times over a period 
of years and can be filed and sorted 
individually the same as plates or stencils. 
Addresses can be read before printing, 
skipped at will or held for repeat impres- 
sions. In addition the paper addressing 
unit has approximately the same record- 
keeping area as a 5” x7” file card and 
can be used to maintain service or prospect 
information or other data. The system was 
developed by the Master Addresser Com- 
pany. 


UTILITOP 


Called Utilitop, this is a combination 
unit which converts any desk to an ef- 
ficient collection desk without expensive 
change-overs and additions. It consists of 
a processing counter and a compartmental- 
ized section in one compact piece. The unit 
is mounted on any standard type 60” desk 
by steel brackets and butterfly bolts that 
can be tightened by hand. It can be moved 
forward and back as desired and does not 
interfere with other work demands of the 
person utilizing it. The pigeon hole com- 
partments are customized to fit particular 
office forms or collection receipts and are 
constructed of plywood. The counter top 
is of linoleum trimmed with aluminum edg- 
ing. Abco, Inc. is the manufacturer 
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N AUGUST 1953, our company 

contracted for the delivery of a 

Univac system for use in its 
actuarial division. Installation of all 
but two of the machines comprising 
the system took place during the 
period April—July 1954. While it 
is still too early for a really signifi- 
cant experience report, a brief re- 
view and some early indications can 
now be presented. 


Units Comprising the System 


The Metropolitan Univac system 
consists of the following separate 
machines : 


. One Unityper #2 
. One Card-to-Tape Converter 
3. One Central Computer with Eight 
Tape Handling Mechanisms 
. One Tape-to-Card Converter 
5. One High Speed Printer 
. Two Uniprinters 


Items #1 and #5 had not been 
delivered at the time this report was 
prepared ; all the others were in use. 
The Central Computer has been in 
operation on company work for over 
three months. All of these units are 
capable of handling information re- 
corded in magnetic tape form as 
indicated below. 


For March, 1955 


ELECTRONIC 
OPERATIONS 


M. E. DAVIS 


Vice-President and Chief Actuary 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance 


The tape is a metallic (phosphor 
bronze base with a special coating) 
on which a maximum of 128 char- 
acters to the linear inch can be re- 
corded. Information is recorded on 
tape in units of words, blockettes 
and blocks. A word is a grouping 
of twelve consecutive characters, a 
blockette is a grouping of ten con- 
secutive words (120 characters) and 
a block is a grouping of six consecu- 
tive blockettes (720 characters). In- 
formation is fed into the computer 
one block at a time. A small space 
of blank tape is left between blocks 
to permit the tape handling units to 
stop the tape between blocks. In 
practice, it has been convenient to 
assign one blockette to carry the data 
from one punched card. 

Reels of tape are available in 200, 
500 and 1500 foot lengths. Since 
the number of characters to the inch, 
and the amount of blank space be- 
tween units of information varies in 
different operations, the amount of 
information which is carried on a 
1500 foot reel varies, up to a maxi- 
mum of 2400 blocks of information. 


Unityper #2 


The Unityper #2 is a machine 
which permits direct recording onto 
magnetic tape in a form which can 
be used by the Univac System. It is 


Company 


a standard electric typewriter to 
which has been added a very compact 
mechanism for making magnetic re- 
cordings on magnetic tape by each 
strike of a typewriter key. A paper 
record of the information placed on 
tape is created as part of the opera- 
tion. A back space key is provided 
which permits correction of improp- 
erly recorded information. 


Converter 


The Card-to-Tape Converter con- 
verts the information on punched 
cards to magnetic recordings on reels 
of tape. It operates at a nominal 
speed of 240 punched cards per min- 
ute. Allowing for operator handling 
and rewind time, a maximum pro- 
duction of about 12,000 cards per 
hour can be expected in continuous 
operation. The order in which data 
appears on the card does not govern 
the arrangement of the information 
on the tape. Any items may or may 
not be placed on tape, in any posi- 
tion desired. In practice, not more 
than 5,000 punched cards are re- 
corded on one 1500 foot reel of tape. 
After one passage of such a reel 
through the computer, the answer 
tapes produced contain up to 14,000 
punched cards on a 1500 foot reel. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Electronics—Continued 


The Converter contains many 
built-in checking devices. Briefly, 
these checks involve reading the in- 
formation on the punched card 
twice to verify reading accuracy: 
reading back the information re- 
corded on the tape to make sure 
the tape is readable and accurate; 
counting the number of characters 
recorded to make sure there are ex- 
actly 120 to a blockette ; and testing 
the intensity of each of the spots 
recorded to make sure a sufficiently 
strong signal can be generated from 
such spots. Since practically all the 
information processed will be re- 
corded on tape through this machine, 
the entire system depends heavily on 
the effectiveness with which this ma- 
chine operates. 


Central Computer 


The Central Computer is the key 
machine in the system. It is an in- 
terconnected assembly of eight tape 
handling units (called servos), two 
large units containing electronic 


gear, and a control panel through 
which the operator can observe the 
computer process being applied and 
intervene at any point desired. Any 
one of the tape servos can be used 
to read information (numeric or al- 
phabetic) into the assembly or to 
record answers produced. The com- 
puter can perform arithmetical op- 
erations, do table look-up, apply 
logical rules, sort, vary its procedures 
—in short, it can do, at electronic 
speeds, the equivalent of clerical pro- 
cedures which can be completely pre- 
scribed in advance. 

It contains a large number of ad- 
ditional circuits to make sure that 
each operation is performed accu- 
rately—and also to assist in localiz- 
ing trouble points should one of its 
parts operate defectively. Each arith- 
metical operation performed is done 
in duplicate, through different cir- 
cuits and different arithmetical com- 
ponents, and the résults are com- 
pared before the next step is taken. 
Even movements of information 
from one place to another within the 
machine are checked by making sure 
the same number of pulses which 
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left one point arrived at their desti- 
nation. 

A reel of tape (say 14,000 policies ) 
can be read and processed in three 
minutes. This is the maximum read- 
ing speed. Some operations will be 
slower. The computer may need 
more time to do the work required 
so the reading speed must be slowed 
down to keep in step. How much 
slower, of course, depends on how 
much the computer is asked to do 
with each unit of information. 

The answers produced by the 
Central Computer are put forth in 
magnetic tape form. Other machines 
are required to convert them to 
visual form. 


Tape-to-Card Converter 


The Tape-to-Card Converter con- 
verts answers produced by the 
Central Computer into 80-column 
punched card recordings at the rate 
of about 120 cards per minute. The 
order in which the information ap- 
pears on tape does not govern the 
manner in which it must be recorded 
on the punched card. Any item may 
be selected or omitted and placed in 
any position on the card (through 
a plug-board arrangement). A vari- 
ety of checks is built in which include 
a reading of the card after it is 
punched and a comparison of the 
punched data with that extracted 
from the tape. 

The High Speed Printer is a ma- 
chine which produces printed copy 
from reels of tape. It will print 120 
characters, alphabetic, numeric, or 
other symbols simultaneously on one 
line at speeds up to six hundred lines 
per minute. The machine checks 
include check circuits which verify 
that the information to be printed 
was accurately read from the tape 
and accurately delivered to the print- 
ing mechanism. 

The Uniprinter is a tape operated 
typewriter. It is relatively slow, 
printing only about 600 characters a 
minute (slightly faster than human 
typing speeds). Because of this, it 
is not intended that this machine 
will be used for volume work. The 
High Speed Printer will be as- 
signed to work involving substantial 
amounts of printing, and the Uni- 
printer will be used primarily as 
a utility machine for the occasional 
smaller print outs required. Its self- 
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checking features are similar to those 
of the High Speed Printer. 


Work Assigned 


In the company’s actuarial divi- 
sion there is a highly mechanized 
punched card installation which 
classifies and summarizes policy hap- 
penings (death claims, matureds, 
surrenders for cash, policy changes, 
etc.) to produce the basic insurance 
statistics required for various policy 
exhibits, for determining the reserve 
liability, for various other statement 
liabilities and for many company ex- 
perience analyses. In addition, the 
punched card machines are also used 
for a number of calculations which 
do not arise on a regularly scheduled 
basis, such as the development of 
rates and values for new policies, 
calculations of various fund accumu- 
lations for dividend scale determina- 
tion purposes, and other actuarial 
calculations involving considerable 
volume. Such work which is neces- 
sary for the ordinary, monthly debit 
(ordinary and industrial), weekly 
debit, and the accident and health 
lines of business have been central- 
ized and performed by this punched 
card installation. The Univac Sys- 
tem is being used to substitute elec- 
tronic procedures for the punched 
card methods of performing this 
work, 


Prepare Summaries 


To prepare the summaries of pol- 
icy transactions, punched card re- 
ports of each policy involved are 
submitted to the actuarial division 
by other departments of the company 
and by the head offices. Under the 
procedures being discontinued, these 
punched card reports are machined 
through a variety of standard 
punched card tabulators, sorters, col- 
lators, computers, etc., to produce 
the information required. With the 
Univac, the actuarial division will 
continue to receive the punched card 
reports. They will first be converted 
to magnetic recordings (through the 
Card-to-Tape Converter) and then 
processed through the Central Com- 
puter to produce the desired answers 
in tape form. The answer tapes will 
then be passed through the High 
Speed Printer to prepare the various 
summary records and other docu- 
ments required. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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...Wwhen I saw the results at 
the end of the first month after 
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Electronics—Continued 


It is expected that the Univac 
System will replace an organization 
of more than one hundred separate 
punched card machines (excluding 
key punch machines) entailing an 
annual rental of about $225,000. 


Reasons for Choice 


This area of work was chosen for 
the first installation of electronic 
equipment for several reasons, some 
of which are: 


1. The changes necessary were con- 
fined to one company division. They 
affected primarily internal record- 
keeping and summarizing activities 
and would not impair service to 
policyholders should unexpected de- 
lays and difficulties arise. 


2. The Univac System would be re- 
quired to display its superiority over 
an assembly of efficient punched card 
machines on work which involves a 
very large amount of sorting. Sort- 
ing is an operation at which mag- 
netic tape computers display little 
cost gain, if any, over punched card 
sorting. 

3. Large volume recordings on mag- 
netic tape would be involved. Ex- 
perience indications as to the de- 
pendability of tape as a record-keep- 
ing medium would result. 


4. A smaller transitional burden 
would be involved because the pro- 
cedures Univac would displace are 
already highly mechanized on a 
punched card basis. 


Programming 


Each pass of a grouping of infor- 
mation through the Central Compu- 
ter requires a program (i.e. a tape 
recording of instructions which tell 
the computer, in its language, the 
series of steps to apply). Programs 
involving upwards of five hundred 
steps are not uncommon. A great 
deal of effort is involved in produc- 
ing the program because it involves 
extreme care and attention to detail 
as well as a visualization of the many 
special situations which arise in 
practice. The effort required to pre- 
pare a new program from scratch can 
vary anywhere from two man-weeks 
to six man-months, depending on the 
complexities involved. However, 


many programs involve repetition of 
similar operations and, in practice, 
parts of one are often used to build 
up another. This materially reduces 
the programming effort required. 

It is estimated that to complete 
this installation, about ninety sepa- 
rate programs will be required. So 
far about twenty-five have been pre- 
pared and applied. This represents 
about one year’s effort on the part 
of four programmers assisted by 
two investigators. Of course, this 
was a training period for the people 
involved and is therefore not repre- 
sentative of expected experience, but 
it does furnish some indication of the 
initial load involved. 


Testing Work 


A number of tests were conducted 
to establish that each unit of the 
System performed as represented by 
the supplier and that it could be 
relied on to meet the work load it 
would be expected to carry. The 
results of the more important of 
these tests are as follows: 


(a) Card-to-Tape Conversion Test 
626,784 punched cards were con- 
verted to tape in 77% hours aver- 
aging 8114 cards per hour. The test 
was conducted with actual work and 
the machine subjected to around-the- 
clock operation—twenty-four hours 
per day. For company convenience, 
full reels were not produced; 198 
reels of tape in all were used to re- 
cord the data. This production rep- 
resents 72% of the rated speed— 
that is, if the equipment were operat- 
ing continuously at top speed, with 
no interruptions for servicing or 
machine failure, an average of 11,200 
cards per hour would have been 
produced for this operation (less 
than the 12,000 per hour previously 
mentioned because of the shorter 
reels used), 


(b) Central Computer Test 
The computer performed work in 
79% hours which in continuous op- 
eration would have required sixty- 
four computer hours. Performance 
of that work in ninety-six hours or 
less was regarded as satisfactory. 
This work involved the processing 
of about 600,000 policy transactions 
which had previously been recorded 
on tape. The test was conducted 
with actual data and duplicated 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Electronics—from page 76 


work which had already been done 
by punched card machines. The op- 
erations were performed with com- 
plete accuracy. 


(c) Tape-to-Card Test 

The Tape-to-Card Converter pro- 
duced from tape recordings, 236,000 
punched cards in 4934 hours aver- 
aging 4744 cards per hour. This 
production represents 66% of the 
rated speed. 

Before moving the equipment to 
New York, it was required to dupli- 
cate most of the actuarial classifica- 
tions normally made for one month, 
on Ordinary business. After move- 
ment to New York, it was required 
to duplicate such work for three 
more months. This involved the 
conversion and processing of infor- 
mation contained in more than 400,- 
000 punched card reports. About 
twenty-four separate programs were 
applied in this process. The work 
was accurately duplicated by the 
Univac System. 


New Work Accomplished 


The procedures which were ap- 
plied in the Prove-Out work were 
then applied to produce the actuarial 
classifications of ordinary policy 
transactions for the first six months 
of 1954. The punched card methods 
of performing this work were dis- 
continued after the work for January 
1954 was completed. The classifica- 
tions for February through June as 
produced by the Univac System, 
therefore, represent new work done 
by the equipment. 

For these five months, more than 
500,000 policy transactions were 
classified in various ways and the 
results recorded on upwards of 650 
reels of magnetic tape. 

In addition, the Univac System 
has been applied to perform a variety 
of actuarial calculations. From val- 
ues of qx’s, more than forty sets of 
computation functions were prepared 
on both the traditional and continu- 
ous bases (involving about two 
minutes computer time per table) ; 
immediate and 10-year deferred an- 
nuity values, annual and monthly, 
were calculated for thirty-two differ- 
ent mortality tables (approximately 


4¥4 minutes per table) ; and an ex- 
tensive set of calculations were made 
(upwards of 200,000’ miltiplications 
involved among other arithmetical 
operations) for use in connection 
with dividend studies. 

In addition to the twenty-four 
programs already finaled, over 
twenty new and auxiliary programs 
were developed to take care of the 
next piece of work to be converted 
to electronic methods. Most have 
been completely proved out. 


Indications So Far 


As to Dependability of Equip- 
ment, the Central Computer is being 
operated on a two-shift basis—six- 
teen hours per day, five days a week. 
Most of this time is currently being 
used to prove out new procedures 
being developed. The other machines 
in the system are being operated 
only one shift per day. Service and 
maintenance are supplied by the 
manufacturer. Preventive mainte- 
nance and checking are generally 
done outside of normal operating 
hours. So far, on this basis, the 
Central Computer has been in very 
good operation. The auxiliary ma- 
chines do not as yet have a sufficient 
work load to keep them regularly 
employed but the indications are 
that they are operating satisfactorily 
though not quite as impressively as 
is the Computer. The record for the 
month of September 1954 is as fol- 
lows: 

Per- 
Hours _cent- 
loston age 
As- account of 
signed of break- down 
hours down time 
Central Computer 352 
Card-to-Tape 

Converter 140 17 

Tape-to-Card 
153 39 
804 65 


Converter 
Uniprinters* a 

* This is for seven Uniprinters. Five of 
these are in temporary use pending deliv- 
ery of the High Speed Printer. 


12.1 


The performance of the Tape-to- 
Card Converter displayed a need for 
some additional circuits to assist in 
diagnosing failures rapidly. 


Counting the test work, the prove- 
out work, the actual work already 
accomplished, and certain other work 
done, information equivalent to that 
carried on about four million 
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punched cards has been converted to 
tape and processed through the com- 
puter. Over 2000 reels have been 
passed through the computer at least 
once, many several times. 


Some very minor defects did de- 
velop. In the conversion of cards 
to tape, three reels of tape were 
found to be not readable but this was 
traced to the fact that three defective 
reels had been delivered by the sup- 
plier. This could not be attributed 
to faulty machine operation. Six 
other reels of tape which were pro- 
duced by the Card-to-Tape Con- 
verter, while they were usable, did 
have a defect in them. It is cus- 
tomary to leave a small blank area 
on the tape between one policy and 
the next one (i.e., between block- 
ettes) and a larger blank area be- 
tween groupings of six policies (i.e., 
between blocks). On these six reels, 
in one or two instances per reel, a 
pulse (i.e., a spurious recording) 
was placed by the machine in an 
area that should have been blank. 
When these tapes were put through 
they stopped the computer because 
it would not accept variations in the 
prescribed conditions for readable 
tapes. This required operator in- 
tervention to by-pass the block of 
information thus made defective and 
identify the information omitted by 
the process. (The alternative, of 
course, would have been to discard 
the tape and prepare a new one 
through the converter.) 


Accurate Processing 


Once information is properly re- 
corded on tape, the Central Com- 
puter can apparently be relied on to 
process it accurately. If a readable 
answer is produced, it is correct. An 
error in results which can be at- 
tributed to faulty operation of the 
computer itself has not yet been 
found. A few instances of non read- 
able recordings on answer tapes did 
arise; (these necessitated redoing 
small parts of the work). 


All in all, the inherent accuracy of 
the system is quite remarkable. The 
number of machine stops because of 
the operation of built-in error detec- 
tion circuits has not been sufficiently 
large to materially affect the ex- 
pected production. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Clectronics—Continued 


As already indicated, the develop- 
ment of a computer program on a 
custom-built basis is a very time- 
consuming task. However, it is al- 
ready clearly indicated that a differ- 
ent approach to programming should 
be taken. Most procedures involve 
the use of the same operations com- 
bined in different ways and inserted 
at different points in the process. 
Arithmetical operations are used in 
practically all procedures, summa- 
tion operations in many, criteria tests 
based on comparison of figures are 
very common. Such basic operations 
can be programmed in general form 
to be used for a wide variety of jobs 
as needed, They are referred to as 
subroutines. To avoid the repetition 
of labor involved in creating slightly 
different subroutines every time a 
new program must be developed, a 
technique has been developed which 
permits the computer to weld to- 
gether many standard subroutines 
into the continuous series of instruc- 
tions required for a particular job. 
This technique has become known 
as a Compiler. Given a sufficient 
library of subroutines and a com- 
piling technique, the creation of a 
program for a particular job becomes 
a very much smaller chore. (Pro- 
gramming work reduction of up- 
wards of 50% can be expected by 
this technique. ) 


So far, the library of subroutines 
is still very limited but the few sub- 
routines already in existence are of 
considerable value. Developments 
are under way to create an extensive 
collection of standard subroutines. 
There is good reason to believe that 
future programming requirements 
will involve a rapidly diminishing 
amount of effort as more and more 
canned programs become available 
to computer users. 


Development of Skills 


The supplier conducts formal 
courses of training to develop pro- 
gramming, operating, maintenance 
and engineering skills. The extent 
to which these courses were used to 
develop the personnel required is as 
follows: Operator and Engineering 
Training, (28 weeks), 2 persons; 
Operator and Engineering Training, 
(22 weeks), 1 person; Operator 
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Training, (12 weeks), 1 person; 
Programmer Training, (12 weeks), 
2 persons; Programmer Training, 
(6 weeks), 2 persons. 


The persons now programming 
and operating were recruited from 
within the company. Their chief 
value stems from their experience 
with past insurance principles and 
practices, including their punched 
card experience. Only two persons 
are required (an operator and a tape 
handler) to keep the computer oper- 
ating. However, to fill in during 
lunch periods, vacations and ab- 
sences, three are assigned to each 
shift, and some additional work in 
connection with the extension of the 
system to other work is assigned to 
the team. 


It has taken about three months’ 
experience in addition to the formal 
training for the computer operators 
to acquire sufficient skill. The pro- 
grammers appear to require at least 
six months on the job experience to 
develop sufficient skill to perform 
their work effectively without close 
supervision. 


The auxiliary machines are not 
in constant use so the necessity to 
assign a man to each machine has 
not arisen as yet. The three opera- 
tors now assigned appear to have 
acquired the necessary operating 
knowledge within a day or so, for 
each machine. 


Basic Differences 


The use of magnetic tape, at this 
stage, appears to have many good 
features and some bad ones, as com- 
pared to punched cards. Some basic 
differences in the character of the 
two recording media are: 


(1) Tape information does not get 
lost in handling as frequently as is 
the case with punched cards. A unit 
cannot be as easily left out of the 
work, nor can it be as easily changed 
(repunched) improperly. Once it is 
recorded properly on one reel of 
tape, an item of information can, 
for all practical purposes, be re- 
garded as having been accurately 
recorded on all other reels to which 
it is transferred. 

(2) Tape is an invisible medium. 
When results produced do not come 
out as expected there is no visual 
tracing medium to work with. Of 


course, print-outs of the information 


on tape can be made—but these 
often require additional work to be 
avoided, if possible — particularly 
when the cause of the difficulty is 
not known. This appears to have 
created a tendency to trouble shoot 
ona theory basis. As with all theory, 
the conclusions depend on the valid- 
ity of assumptions and the accuracy 
with which assumed corrections are 
made. Before the procedures are 
completely checked out, this tends to 
introduce some difficulties and it is 
apparently important to insist that 
print-outs be made to establish that 
certain conditions exist. However, 
after the computer procedures are 
proved out, they appear to bring out 
proper results every time and this 
trouble practically disappears. The 
convenience of having a file of 
punched card records on the spot 
which can be visually searched to 
find the item causing difficulty ob- 
viously does not exist with tape 
systems. 


Full Trace Medium 


(3) Tape is a full trace medium. 
Each machining of a reel of magnetic 
tape produces a new reel of answer 
tapes. This yields a picture of the 
status of the information before and 
after the operation and permits a 
complete retrace of the process. A 
corresponding deck of punched cards 
put through a machine procedure in- 
volves more handling and the ar- 
rangement and completeness of the 
deck is subject to change at each 
handling. Unless print-outs are ob- 
tained at various stages along the 
way, no record of intermediate stages 
exists in usable form. Many of the 
intermediate type controls applied 
in punched card operation can ap- 
parently be dispensed with, 

(4) Tape is a medium which can 
be conveniently edited. In initial 
recordings of information (either 
punching cards or typing onto tape), 
some errors generally remain un- 
detected. In an assembly of 34 mil- 
lion punched cards, it is not unusual 
to find possibly one thousand or so 
on which at least one hole in the 
card has been incorrectly punched. 
With punched card machinery, such 
a recording would generally be 
carried through the work, and de- 


pending on how material it is to the 
(Continued on paae 82} 
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Electronics—from page 80 


end results, create the need for a 
certain amount of trouble shooting 
work after the work is completed. 
With tape, much of this can be 
avoided. Since tape is rewritten as 
part of the usual computer processes 
applied, the first use made of a new 
tape can be made to include an edit- 
ing operation. Impossible state 
codes, plans that do net exist, com- 
binations of policy facts which are 
inconsistent with the premium re- 
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ported, can be detected by a com- 
puter process. When detected, the 
computer would presume what the 
correct fact should be and carry the 
presumably correct information into 
the computer processes. The as- 
sumptions made by the computer 
would also be recorded on a separate 
tape which would be later printed 
out for verification. Techniques of 
this kind are very valuable in reduc- 
ing the effort involved in remedying 
the effect of incorrect initial record- 
ings. 
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For the most part, it can be said 
that so far as speed and capacity 
are concerned, the Univac System 
is about what was to be expected 
from the representations of the man- 
ufacturer and the nature of electronic 
equipment. 


There are some areas that require 
attention. For example: 


The recording on tape is not as 
certain a process as it can be. It 
is quite possible for the computer 
to work perfectly and still fail to 
record the answers on magnetic tape 
because of a fold in the tape. Also, 
a recording mechanism may fail to 
record because of dust or other 
foreign matter interfering with the 
needed air gap between the record- 
ing head and the tape. A needed 
improvement is an automatic read- 
ing of answer tapes by the computer 
to prevent any section of work from 
proceeding without a readable re- 
cording. 


The auxiliary equipment is not as 
fully tested by actual field use as is 
the basic computer so that main- 
tenance and down time required is 
several times as large as for the 
basic computer. This is to be ex- 
pected with newly designed equip- 
ment. 


The Tape-to-Card Converter is now 
undergoing the installation of a series 
of special circuits which are designed 
to localize failures and to check on 
how well the normal error detection 
circuits are working. Present un- 
scheduled down time for the Tape- 
to-Card Converter is about 25%. 


It is also of interest to note that 
while both the Card-to-Tape Con- 
verter and the High Speed Printer 
are fast machines, much of their 
production potential is lost through 
the necessity of rewinding tape. For 
example, on the Card-to-Tape Con- 
verter, it requires only about seven- 
teen minutes to convert 4000 cards 
plus four minutes to rewind the tape. 
The addition of a second tape unit 
would increase its productive capac- 
ity by 20%. 


It is the remarkable accuracy of 
the equipment which has been most 
impressive in the experience so 
far. To witness the application of 
complicated procedures, practically 
error-free, in minutes rather than 
days, is an experience which is very 
satisfying indeed. 
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GUY FERGASON 


HOW TO IMPROVE WORK PRODUCTION 


ROBABLY after all is written 

or said about office manage- 

ment, it will boil down to the 
tact that our principal interest lies 
in the area of work production. 
However, we must bear in mind that 
several factors influence productiv- 
ity. It is not a separate condition, 
isolated from working conditions, 
unrelated to procedures, apart from 
equipment and uninfluenced by the 
element of supervision. On the con- 
trary, it is very much a part of all 
these things plus the human factor, 
What makes people tick? 


The Influencing Factors 


We are not brash enough to em- 
bark on a discussion of human 
motivations and urges. Yet, can one 
discuss work production without in- 
fringing upon such a discussion? 
Perhaps if we were to define what 
in Our opinion are the influencing 
factors in work production, our ef- 
forts in this article would take more 
pointed direction. 


There are probably hundreds of 
factors which could be listed—let us 
be content with those over which we 
have some control, such as: 


1. The ability of the employee. 

2. The methods by which the work 
is done. 

3. The machines used in assisting 
productive effort. 

4. The conditions under which the 
work is done. 

5. The supervision provided to guide 
productive effort. 

6. The esprit de corps of the em- 
ployees—the feeling of team play. 
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The first of these factors properly 
starts with the employee. The selec- 
tion procedure is the key to the prob- 
lem. Unless the employee possesses 
the basic qualifications required for 
performance, management’s efforts 
of integrating the employee are made 
more difficult. Training becomes 
complicated when the employee ac- 
tually lacks interest for the work. 
Boredom, so often attributed to office 
work, springs from a passive attitude 
toward the work. The employee 
must possess mental capacities which 
will permit his understanding of the 
instructions; yet, be such that the 
job offers some challenge to his 
capabilities. 

We recall a young chap who had 
majored in accounting at college and 
had taken his Masters work in math- 
ematics. One of our clients was 
offering $350 per month for graduate 
accountants. We interviewed the 
young man and were much im- 
pressed by his scholastic background, 
grades and general personality. He 
requested a starting salary of $450 
per month after we had explained 
the position. Upon interrogation as 
to the reason for placing his starting 
salary so much higher than the mar- 
ket, he replied that he didn’t like 
accounting work so if any firm 
wanted him in the accounting field, 
they were going to have to pay for 
him. 

In other words, this young man 
was trying to extol a financial award 
in order to make up for his own 
mistake in selecting a field of activity. 
There are many persons like this 
young man who are attempting to 
hide their dissatisfaction in salary 


demands. It is like trying to buy a 
particular house from a man who 
doesnt want to ups the 
price in order to discourage takers, 
or at least he makes the buyer pay 
and pay well. 


sell—he 


Work Methods 


No matter how good the employee 
may be, he is limited in his pro- 
ductive capacity by the ways and 
means of doing the work. He has 
little direct control over this situa- 
tion. If he wastes time posting rec- 
ords which serve no useful purpose, 
it isn’t his fault. If he spends hours 
correcting errors made by others be- 
fore he can do his job—this, too, is 
not his fault, particularly if manage- 
ment provides no means of record- 
ing and evaluating the quality of 
production. 


It is a fact of human nature that 
most employees will generally do 
as they are told, especially in respect 
to methods. They may complain and 
gripe, but they will soon develop the 
attitude that if “they want it that 
way, why should we worry.” The 
easiest thing to do in business is 
to perpetuate a system. Continue to 
make “X” number of copies—post 
the records—file the reports because 
it is some one else’s responsibility. 
Yet, it is a strange commentary on 
human nature that when given an 
opportunity to suggest improve- 
ments, especially when there are 
personal advantages, many em- 
ployees will come up with better 
answers. We have to search for 


(Continued on the next page) 





Around the Office—Continued 


these improvements—very few of 
them come to us unsolicited and 
without reward. 

Not many of the offices will be 
able to use the so-called thinking 
machines identified with “automa- 
tion.” These electronic machines are 
very expensive and are adaptable to 
large volume only (from an eco- 
nomic point of view). There is, 
however, a large area of work pro- 
duction which can be materially 
improved by machine methods. The 
punched card system, for example, 
is applicable to large volume, espe- 
cially in statistical analysis (also 
applicable to accounting, report writ- 
ing, calculations, etc.). Services are 
available on a professional basis 
whereby calculating companies adapt 
the punched card system to part of 
the operations, doing the work on 
a fee basis. Therefore, size alone 
is not the factor which determines 
what and how things shall be done. 
If an office is too small to support 
the outright purchase or rental of 
punched card equipment, the work 
can be done by others who possess 
such equipment and who will render 
a service in this field. 


Machines of Production 


Microfilming equipment can be 
rented in order to help solve the 
filing and storage problem. Readers 
or viewers are purchased for office 
use and the cameras are rented or 
the microfilming work may be con- 
tracted for by professional agencies. 

Correspondence can be facilitated 
and the expense reduced by the use 
of mechanical dictating machines and 
transcribers. Much greater flexibil- 
ity can be obtained by machine 
methods than by manual methods. 

Typing can be reduced by the 
judicious selection of certain items, 
reports, forms, etc., for reproduc- 
tion by one of the many facsimile 
reproducing machines which use the 
principle of contact printing. Read 
the advertisements of the office 
equipment industry which appear in 
many business magazines and peri- 
odicals—they will show the advances 
made by this progressive industry. 

Machines are limited only by the 
skill of the operator—the field of 
application is unlimited. Machines 
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are not predominantly a substitute 
for, but an assistance to manual 
operations, whereby man-hours are 
made more effective. 

Working conditions can directly 
as well as indirectly affect produc- 
tivity. Although working conditions 
are not included as a factor in rate 
setting for office positions, we all 
know that rates have to be adjusted 
upward to attract competent workers 
if the location of the office is away 
from convenient transportation or is 
in an area that may be undesirable 
from a working standpoint. The 
offices that provide good working 
conditions have an advantage in that 
their opportunity to choose their 
employees is considerably broadened 
—if an employer can choose, and 
knows what he wants, it is natural 
to expect to find a more efficient 
working staff. 


Working Conditions 


Working atmosphere in most of- 
fices has relaxed considerably over 
the past ten years or so. By “re- 
laxed” we mean it has become more 
informal as to wearing apparel and 
conduct. Smoking is permitted by 
a majority of companies—male em- 
ployees are permitted to remove 
their coats—a coffee break is allowed 
in the morning and in the afternoon. 
Management is not as “stuffy” as it 
used to be—to the contrary, it is 
readily approachable by the em- 
ployees. 

Any practice, if carried to an 
excess, defeats its own purpose, and 
the coffee break is no exception. 
The practice of giving time off for 
snacks in between meals is a well 
established custom, but it should be 
well regulated so that it doesn’t de- 
grade into a loafing and gossiping 
period. A fifteen minute break, 
morning and afternoon, is adequate, 
provided facilities are available for 
the employees’ needs. Many smaller 
offices, not being able to provide 
well-equipped recreation rooms, pro- 
vide coin-machines for soft drinks, 
coffee, ice-cream and cookies. Others 
contract for coffee-canteen service, 
while others provide a comparatively 
small office with chairs and tables, 
an electric coffee maker and such 
other essential equipment so that 
their employees may eat their lunch 
away from the work desk. 


The expenditure may be modest, 
but some such facilities are a good 
investment in employee relations. 
Proper locker space for hanging up 
hats and coats is essential, partic- 
ularly during inclement weather 
when the outer garments get wet 
from rain or snow. Adequate rest 
room and toilet facilities are very 
important to the convenience of the 
employees. Good light, proper ven- 
tilation, and some control over dis- 
tracting noises have a direct influ- 
ence on efficiency. 


Good Supervision Is a "Must" 


How often we have touched upon 
this subject, we don’t know. Good 
supervisory traits are not learned by 
memorizing rules, or using old and 
worn cliches about “employees being 
people” and “lead, don’t drive,” etc. 
We do know that personality is the 
most single important factor in the 
supervisory formula. Too often, 
supervisors want to dominate a situa- 
tion and impose their will, their 
ideas, and their demands on those 
who work with them. Many super- 
visors are inadequate for the de- 
mands made upon them. Fairness 
and forthrightness go farther in de- 
veloping respect than do many of the 
lesser qualities possessed by super- 
visors. Intelligence and ability are 
obviously required qualities, but tol- 
erance, patience and understanding 
are of equal rank. 

Some people have “it” and some 
do not — fortunately, supervisory 
qualities can be acquired. They are 
not native to a select and blessed 
few. We rely in our work on apti- 
tude testing to search out and eval- 
uate the characteristics of potential 
managers, 

The motivations, the interests, the 
personality traits of confidence, loy- 
alty, gregariousness, self-sufficiency, 
and the possession of common sense 
can be measured by aptitude tests. 
These tests are not the final answer, 
but they do provide good diagnostic 
material for appraising the incum- 
bent. 

We may not know as much as we 
should about how to make a good 
supervisor (the psychologists have 
spent years in research in this area) 
but we do know that the influence 
of the supervisor is high among those 
factors that affect job satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction. 
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DREAM VACATION 


NOTE TO INSURANCE EXECUTIVES : 
If your secretary starts talking to 
you about record protection, it’s be- 
cause she’s got her eye on a trip to 
Paris. Edwin H. Mosler Jr., presi- 
dent of the Mosler Safe Company, 
has announced that secretaries and 
other office workers are being en- 
listed to acquaint management with 
the pitfalls of storing valuable rec- 
ords in obsolete safes. 

Highlight of the campaign is a 
secretary’s “Dream Vacation” con- 
test announced in the Feb. 21 issue 
of Life in a two-page full-color ad- 
vertisement. First prize is a two- 
week all-expense-paid TWA Sky- 
liner tour of Europe for the winning 
secretary and a relative or friend. 


The “Dream Vacation’ includes a 
five-day stay in Paris. To make the 
occasion really festive, Mosler is 
providing an additional $1,000 for 
the winner’s unrestricted use. 

Second prize is a Helbros diamond 
watch valued at $1,000. A total of 
517 prizes, valued at $10,000, will 
be awarded. 

Entry blanks are available at 
Mosler Safe Company dealers and 
must be postmarked no later than 
April 22. Entrants are asked to 
complete this statement in twenty- 
five words or less: “It would be 
dangerous for my boss to trust an 
old safe because . . .” Facts on the 
basic purpose of fire-resistive record 
safes are printed on the entry blanks. 


booklets 


P192—Open File Shelving 


Faced with the dilemma of too many 
records to file and too little space to file 
them in, many insurance companies are 
turning to open shelf filing. This, as is well 
known, is the method of storing records 
in a series of open tiered shelves arranged 
in horizontal rows rather than keeping them 
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in filing cabinets. It is true that dirt and 
dust can be a problem, but where dust 
control is completely effective, this method 
offers many advantages such as the saving 
of space, faster filing, lower initial invest- 
ment and ease of operation. This booklet 
describes the equipment designed by one 
manufacturer for this method of preserving 
the records necessary to the operation of 
a business. 


P193—For You And Your Family 


This is a large catalog of nationally-ad- 
vertised merchandise prizes for use in an 
incentive sales promotion plan. It dra- 
matically displays in 64 pages with lavish 
use of full color a broad selection to be 
offered to prize winners. The prices to the 
sponsoring company range from $.65 to 
$6.75. The catalog is offered only to those 
persons having agents working for them 
since it would be of no value to an individual 
agent as the merchandise is not available 
for direct sale. 


P194—Prestige And Profits 


The important part business cards play in 
a firm's day-to-day operations may easily 
be overlooked. Yet this seemingly in- 
significant item is actually a vital link in 
the overall sales program. It helps the sales- 
man in to see his prospect, helps him while 
he is there by promoting confidence and 
helps him after he leaves by serving as a 
reminder of his call and providing informa- 
tion the prospective buyer needs. This is a 
packet including a business card analysis 
chart which will serve as a business card 
buyer's guide. 


PAYROLL RECORD FORMS 


SIMPLIFIED, TIME-SAVING payroll 
record forms designed to enable 
bookkeepers and accountants to meet 
pressing weekly deadlines are now 
being marketed by the Accounting 
Records Supply Company, Hollis, 
N. Y. The forms, including individ- 
ual employee’s compensation records 
as well as regulation and shortened 
payroll summaries, were prepared 
by a committee of certified public 
accountants to meet the needs of all 
companies keeping detailed payroll 
records. 

An important feature of the new 
forms is added space for quarterly 
totals under all headings, thus sim- 
plifying computation of withholding 
tax and Social Security. All forms 
provide five or six deduction columns 
with separate columns for each digit. 
Printed in four colors, on loose-leaf 
sheets of Eye-Ease Ledger stock, 
the new payroll forms offer greater 
flexibility and legibility than usually 
found in bound ledgers. The simple, 
basic design, unencumbered by non- 
essential frills, makes these forms 
extremely practical, especially for 
smaller companies. Binders 
available to fit all size forms. 


are 


NEW LETTERHEAD PAPER 


Byron Weston Company, Dal- 
ton, Massachusetts, has announced 
a distinctive new line of rag content 
letterhead paper in the popular- 
priced 25% rag content grade. 
Called “Weston’s Hand Weave,” it 
features a distinctive antique laid 
marked texture which captures all 
the richness and charm of old time 
hand made paper. It is available in 
a new, sparkling white and four 
pastel colors: Ivory, Blue, Green 
and Gray. 
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Centralization vs. Decentralization 


F THE many approaches to 

improving coding accuracy 

and efficiency, the question of 
whether the operations should be 
centralized or decentralized is one of 
the most popular. It is a complex 
and challenging question. In the 
following material I am _ putting 
down some of my opinions on the 
subject. The reader may not agree 
with them but I hope that the out- 
line will contribute to a general 
understanding of the issue. 


Not Mutually Exclusive 


In considering centralization and 
decentralization one must bear in 
mind that they are not opposites, that 
one not exclude the other. 
Rather they are varying degrees of 
the same thing. It is possible that 
the best results may be obtained by 
a “middle” approach. But for dis- 
cussion purposes we shall concern 
ourselves with the extremes. It will 
be apparent that the advantages of 
one extreme tend to be the weak- 
nesses of the other. 

Coding problems usually call for 
decisions regarding two types of de- 
centralization—geographic and func- 
tional. Geographic refers to where 
the work is performed. Some gen- 
eralizations can quite readily be made 
about this: 


does 


1. Proper supervision of coding is 
made more difficult by spreading 
over a wider area. 
2. “Service offices” frequently are 
not adequately staffed to handle cod- 
ing responsibility. 
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W. E. COSTELLO 
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3. A “Strong branch office” set-up 
usually means that duplicate records 
are not maintained in the home office 
and that coding must therefore be 
done in the branch, 


Functional Decentralization 


Functional decentralization is a 
more pregnant issue. In past decades 
as industry sought economies in the 
skills developed by specialization, 
centralization was in vogue. But 
automation was not for man—and 
industry’s search for economy now 
looks to a fuller application of the 
worker’s potential through the de- 
velopment of his desire—his per- 
sonal association with his work. 

To be sure, decentralization in the 
insurance industry is based more on 
the theory of getting the decision 
making functions closer to the source 
of information—the sales, underwrit- 
ing or claim problem. Inevitably the 
related clerical operations should fol- 
low (at least geographically). But 
the extent to which coding shall be 
integrated with other operations is 
for systems men to decide. They will 
wish to consider some particular 
advantages of centralization and de- 
centralization. 


Advantages of Centralization 


1. Centralization promotes special- 
ization—This limits the scope of each 
person’s activities and thus: 


A. Reduces the calibre of person- 
nel required. 

B. Simplifies training. 

C. Simplifies immediate supervi- 
sion. 

D. Enables the individual to be- 

come more “expert” in his work 
because he can concentrate on a 
limited number of duties. 
2. Promotes use of equipment—This 
may not be an important factor now 
because practically all equipment 
which can be used in a centralized 
setup can also be used economically 
in a decentralized setup. With the 
rapid development of electronic 
equipment, however, large volume 
operations may offer some real econ- 
omies. On the other hand, compa- 
rable improvements in communica- 
tions and transportation may make it 
possible to utilize these machines 
even though the information comes 
from decentralized units. 


Advantages of Decentralization 


1. Decentralization promotes under- 
standing and cooperation between 
functions—and each will be per- 
formed with more regard for the 
overall result. 

2. Increases availability of first hand 
information required for decision 
making functions. 

3. Promotes better service because 
each decentralized unit is responsible 
for the ultimate result whereas each 
centralized department is responsible 
for its functions and frequently will 
not perform it with due regard for 
the end result or the requirements 
of other departments. 
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4. Promotes greater interest in the 
work. The individual will associate 
himself more with the interests of 
the company, because: 

A. The work presents a challenge 
due to the variety of duties 

B. The person can be made re- 
sponsible for results on defined areas 
of work. 

5. Decreases intra-office traffic— 

A. More operations are performed 
in one spot. 

B. Shortcuts often are available 
only to one who knows the overall 
operation. 

A discussion of this subject usu- 
ally develops some spirited contro- 
versies. How can this be? If the 
foregoing general principles are ap- 
plied to a given set of circumstances, 
is there room for argument? Indeed 
there is! 


The decision as to the best ap- 
proach to coding will be based upon 
a great many variables—among 
them, the scope of the company’s 
operations, the kind of business it 
writes, the organization of the com- 
pany and its personnel policies. 
There is much to be learned about 
the interplay of these circumstances 
and the many principles of central- 
ization and decentralization. Also, 
the operation of a plan after it has 
been decided upon, is fraught with 
problems. The basic principles pro- 
vide no panacea. A first hand dis- 
cussion remains the most fruitful 
source of ideas needed to meet the 
particular problems of each company. 


Reprinted from ‘The Interpreter.” 


THANK YOU NOTES 


L. P. LockMAN, secretary and 
treasurer of the Kennedy Car Liner 
& Bag Co., Inc., Shelbyville, In- 
diana realized one day that it just 
didn’t seem right that his depart- 
ment should spend time and effort 
writing to only delinquent accounts. 
How about the company that pays 
promptly? “Aren’t they the ones 
that really make our accounting job 
easier?” says Lockman. Right then 
he decided to do something about it. 

Mr. Lockman instructed his book- 
keepers to give him the name and 
address of every company to whom 
Kennedy has sold its products in 
1954 and who had paid according 
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to the terms of sale. He then began 
dictating letters to the companies on 
this list taking them in alphabetical 
order. The size of the account was 
not considered, The letter states that 
Kennedy is well aware of the 
promptness in which each company 
written has paid their bills and 
wishes to thank them. No attempt is 
made to use ‘sugary’ language but 
just sincere words of appreciation. 
Thus far, the A’s and B’s have 
been completed and the C’s started. 


The responses received to-date have 
overwhelmed Lockman both in num- 
bers and statements of appreciation 
for a company that would thank 
them for being prompt in payment. 
He is happy to say, “All of the an- 
swers to these letters express much 
pleasure in my little gesture to im- 
prove a ‘take-it-for-granted’ situa- 
tion. After all contact between firm’s 
treasurers for the most part lack the 
human touch experienced by the 
sales and purchasing departments.” 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


- Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 7 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 
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Xe >) BACK? 


The man on your back is the insured with a claim he 
wants settled — now! A risk written with Bituminous 
would have kept him “off your back” from 
the start. For Bituminous adjusters know 
the coverage — they know the answers, the result of the 
best training in the business. And they can make the 
adjustment — right, and right now — because they have 
the necessary authority. Thirty-eight branch.claim offices in 23 states 
will take that man off your back, and keep him off... . Another 
Bituminous plus service which adds up to satisfied clients, 
more business. Get set with Bituminous and see. 


Write today for the Bituminous story. 


BITUMINOUS 


Wig] CASUALTY CORPORATION 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Rock Island, Illinois 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 
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ALL TYPES...ANY CLASS FIRE! 


Since different fire hazards require different types of 
fire extinguishers, PYRENE—C-O-TWO manufac- 
tures all types... the finest and most complete 
line on the market today. 

When doing business with PYRENE—C-O-TWO, 
you receive unbiased advice on what is best for your 
particular fire hazards, whether class A, B or C. 
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NEWARK 1 


Also, there is a well-rounded sales engineering or- 
ganization having nation-wide representation to 
render top quality service wherever you’re located. 

- Don’t take unnecessary chances .. . the extensive 
fire protection experience of PYRENE—C-O-TWO 
over the years is at your disposal without obliga- 
tion. Get complete facts now! 
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NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


COMPLETE FIRE PROTECTION 


portable fire extinguishers ... built-in fire detecting and fire extinguishing systems 
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SAFETY IN INDUSTRY © IN TRANSPORTATION © IN THE HOME 


Burglary Made Easy 


URGLARY is big business. 
Be: F.B.I., in its annual crime 

report, estimates that 479,120 
burglaries of homes and places of 
business took place in 1953. More 
than $78,000,000 of money and 
property was stolen by burglars last 
year, and sad to relate, the number 
of burglaries is rising sharply each 
year. 


One Crime per Minute 


Since 1950, for instance, the bur- 
glary rate in the United States has 
gone up from forty-seven an hour 
to fifty-five an hour. Within a year 


or two, burglars will be operating at 
the rate of one crime per minute. 
With an average haul of $163, it 
is easy to see that this form of 
criminal endeavor is paying off hand- 
somely. 

A research study by The Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company, 
makers of locks for home and in- 
dustry, reveals that the burglar’s 
greatest ally is too often the person 
he victimizes. 

Using data provided by police 
officials, insurance companies, and 
other experts on criminology, Yale 
& Towne has compiled a list of do’s 
and don’ts for owners of stores and 
other places of business. Since more 
cash and valuables are available to 
burglars in commercial establish- 
ments than in homes, these places 
naturally bear the brunt of the crim- 
inals’ attacks. 

Here are some of the things that 
store owners do to make things easy 
for burglars: 

1. Leaving front or rear door un- 
locked. 
2. Failing to provide adequate safe- 





Score Yourself 


HOW BURGLAR- PROOF IS 
YOUR PLACE OF BUSINESS? 


Yes 


(CHECK ONE) 


No 


SCORE FOR 
“YES” 
ANSWER 





Do you always lock all exterior doors 
at closing time? 


15 points 





Are your windows protected by well- 
anchored bars or grilles, and are all 
miscellaneous entries such as skylights, 
sidewalk openings, cellar entrances, 
and transoms locked securely when 
not in use? 


15 points 





Is the interior of your place of busi- 
ness adequately lighted during the 
night after closing? 


15 points 





Is your safe visible from the street 
through your front window? 


15 points 





Do you have Yale pin-tumbler locks 
with deadlocking features on all ex- 
terior doors and do you have double 
cylinder pin tumbler locks on all doors 
with large panes of glass? 


15 points 





Have you a good burglar alarm sys- 
tem, and is it inspected regularly? 


10 points 





Do you always leave your cash register 
unlocked with drawer open after clos- 
ing time? 


5 points 





If you use a night watchman, have you 
had him carefully investigated and is 
he thorough in his duties? 


5 points 








Do you keep up-to-date lists of serial 
numbers of valuable merchandise? 








5 points 








My Business Protection Score Is: 





100 points * 








guards for windows. “A score of 90 or better indicates you are doing a good job of foiling burglars; a score 
of 85 means that you are doing a fair job; a score of 80 or less means that your place of 


(Continued on the next page) business may become o burglur’s delight. 
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Burglary—Continued 


3. Leaving interior and/or exterior 
of store unlighted. 

4. Failing to employ secure locking 
devices on doors. 

5. Locating safes or vaults in wrong 
areas. 

6. Using cash register improperly. 

7. Paying less than adequate atten- 
tion to possible entries such as sky- 
lights, sewers, sidewalk openings, 
roof doors, transoms and fire escapes. 
8. Failing to install good burglar 
alarms and failing to test efficiency 
of alarm periodically. 

9. Neglecting to 
watchmen. 


employ capable 
10. Forgetting to list all serial num- 
bers of valuable merchandise. 


Remember, the harder you make 
it for the burglar to get in, the less 
chance there is that he’ll waste time 
on you. He’s always looking for 
easy pickings. 


Unhappy Hunting Ground 


Here is what you can do to make 
your place of business an unhappy 
hunting ground for criminals: 


1. Always remember to lock all 
doors securely when leaving your 
place of business. This is an ele- 
mentary point but one which is often 
forgotten by careless storekeepers. 
2. Be certain to protect all side and 
back windows of lower floors with 
heavy bars or grilles. These must 
be well-anchored and must be so 
constructed that they cannot be pried 
loose or bent out of shape. 

3. Always have the interior of your 
store partially lighted at night. 
Thieves fear well-lit interiors more 
than any single obstacle as their ac- 
tivities can be seen from the street. 
All outside entrances should also be 
lit, especially those at the rear or 
sides of your place of business. 

4. Use good grade pin tumbler 
cylinder locks on all exterior doors. 
This type of lock, invented by Linus 
Yale, Jr. in 1857, is pick-resistant 
and will delay a burglar, a circum- 
stance that he wants to avoid. On 
doors with large panes of glass, locks 
that will only unlock from the in- 
side or outside by using the proper 
key must be used. All exterior locks 
should have deadlocking mechanisms 
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that prevent the latch from being 
snapped back by burglars using cellu- 
loid strips. Most secure is the 
jimmy-proof deadlock which inter- 
locks with the door jamb and can- 
not be pried open. 


Check Safe 


5. Be certain that your safe is se- 
curely locked by spinning the dial 
at least twice. Your safe should be 
easily visible through the front 
window of your store. A light above 
the safe is a good idea. If it is a 
light model, it should be securely 
bolted to the floor. A large bolt en- 
closed by a steel pipe attaching the 
safe to the floor is recommended by 
the New York City Police Depart- 
ment’s crack Safe and Loft Squad 
as a security measure against bur- 
glars removing the safe. Always 
change the factory combination when 
you buy a safe and never use your 
birth or anniversary date or that 
of a loved one as the combination as 
these are easy for interlopers to dis- 
cover. Never open your safe in the 
presence of a stranger and keep the 
combination to yourself. 


6. Your cash register should always 
be emptied and the drawer left open 
at night. If this is not done, a bur- 
glar might wreck this valuable equip- 
ment in his effort to open the drawer. 
During the daytime, however, al- 
ways keep your drawer locked if you 
must momentarily leave the cash 
register unattended. A favorite trick 
of burglars is to divert the owner of 
small shops by a phone call or false 
message and to rifle the register 
while it is unattended. Alwavs be 
suspicious of phone calls which are 
unnecessarily lengthy. 


7. Burglars will attempt to break 
into a store through any possible en- 
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trance. Therefore, even though 
doors and windows are secure, you 
must pay equal attention to roof 
doors, skylights, basement doors, etc. 
One weak point is all that the bur- 
glar needs, so every means of entry 
must be equally well protected. 

8. A good burglar alarm, periodi- 
cally checked to keep its efficiency 
high, is a strong deterrent to thieves. 
Used in conjunction with other 
measures mentioned here, a modern 
burglar alarm is a necessary adjunct 
to a good security system. 

9. A good night watchman, well 
trained and alert, provides efficient 
protection against burglars. Careful 
investigation of a watchman is neces- 
sary before hiring him, as shady 
characters often seek these jobs as 
the “inside man” of a burglary gang. 
There are many firms supplying 
capable watchman services and some 
inquiry can determine whether they 
can be of use to you. 

10. If you are in the jewelry, ap- 
pliance or other retail field in which 
your products carry serial numbers, 
you will do well to list these num- 
bers. In the event of a burglary, you 
can be of great aid to the police and 
at the same time stand a far better 
chance of recovering your stolen 
property if you have these numbers 
on hand. 


Other Steps Necessary 


This brief summary of do’s and 
don’ts cannot possibly include all of 
the preventive steps necessary to 
make your establishment burglar- 
proof. But it does give you the major 
mistakes made by storeowners and 
the corresponding preventive meas- 
ure to take. 

Most comprehensive book on the 
subject that we have come across in 
research on this subject is Professor 
Richard L. Holcomb’s “Protection 
Against Burglary,” published by the 
Institute of Public Affairs of the 
State University of Iowa. 

Professor Holcomb, a former 
state policeman, agrees with the Yale 
& Towne researchers that most bur- 
glary is abetted by the carelessness 
and lack of preventive lock security 
on the part of the storeowner him- 
self. So score yourself on the ac- 
companying chart and see if you 
have taken the proper measures to 
burglarproof your place of business. 
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GAS EXPLOSION 


NINE FIRE OFFICIALS were killed and 
eighteen firemen and policemen were 
injured in an explosion of a fifteen- 
foot tank at a chemical plant in 
Pennsylvania. The violent blast, 
without any fire, occurred several 
minutes after the fire company had 
been summoned to investigate the 
source of escaping fumes, later re- 
ported as lung-damaging phosgene 
gas, similar to a poison gas widely 
used in World War I. The men 
were searching for the source of the 
fumes when the four thousand gallon 
tank blew wide-open hurling the men 
against two brick walls. 


Newspapers reported that the 
tank, made of an aluminum alloy, 
contained a highly volatile solvent 
used in treating textiles. The solvent 
in the tank was evidently contami- 
nated with moisture and a chemical 
reaction occurred producing hydro- 
chloric acid, aluminum chlorate and 
phosgene. The gas could not escape 
because a 1” air vent was clogged, 
and the pressure increased until the 
vessel exploded. 


—The Locomotive—The 
Boiler and Inspection Co. 


Hartford Steam 
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THE BURNING YACHT was sinking. 
The physician jumped for a Coast 
Guard cutter but missed, falling on 
the anchor chain. The insurance 
company was burned, too, for dis- 
ability benefits totaled $2232, the 
result of a severe ankle fracture. 


—Agent’s Record—National Casualty Company 


THE WHITE LINE 


PAINTED DOWN THE CENTER of hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles of high- 
way in the United States and Canada 
is a line that separates conflicting 
traffic into its proper lanes—prob- 
ably one of the greatest safety de- 
vices ever contrived. 


No one really knows who origi- 
nated the center line, but whoever it 
was should have been a paint sales- 
man or manufacturer, because he hit 
the jackpot both for accident pre- 
vention and for merchandising. 
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Furnishings or 
merchandise con- 
taminated by 
smoke odors. 


Ammonia fume 
contamination. 


Cargo hold con- 
taminated by : 


Beams, walls or 
other permanent 
members odor 
contaminated. 


Oil spillage fume 
contamination. 


Paint fume con- 
tamination. 
odorous shipment. 


y 








(ene 
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Charred bone Burned insulation 


odor. 


Food containers 
contaminated by 
smoke odors. 


Contamination by 
flood water odors. 


Automobile inte- 
rior odor contami- 
nated. 


Oil fire smoke 
odor. 


Burned rubber Burned meat odor. 


v 


Interior of air con- 
ditioning system 
odor contami- 


Sulphuric acid 
: fume contaminc- 
tion. 


v 


Airkem Sos solved these 
odor problems for others... 


It can do the same for You. 


Repairing odor damage—quickly, safely, 
permanently—calls for the services of 
specialists. For close to seven years 
Airkem SOS Laboratory and field per- 
sonnel have served the insurance indus- 
try well—by specializing in but one 
thing: the scientific removal of odors. 
When you and your assured are faced 
with any of the problems listed above, 
call in your local Airkem SOS repre- 


8 ai 
Soke Osor Service 


sentative for the right answers— answers 
verified by one of the world’s largest 
laboratories devoted exclusively to the 
study of odors and the development of 
odor counteractants. 

For full information, phone your local 
Airkem representative now (he’s listed 
in your phone book) or write direct to 
Airkem, Inc., 241 East 44th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


AIRKEM, INC. 

241 EAST 44TH STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MURRAY HILL 7-1500 





There are no complete figures 
available to show the total number of 
miles of center line markings, the 
millions of gallons of paint or tons 
of reflectorized materials used on 
this single item alone. 

All of the center lines aren’t white. 
Black lines are used on light pave- 
ment, yellow ones and other combi- 
nations on dark pavement, depend- 
ing on the state. 

In England, incidentally, engineers 
have successfully tested pasting a 


center line of bright aluminum foil 
down the middle of the highways. 

And all of this effort, paint, re- 
flectorizing or aluminum foil, is just 
to build a mental barrier between 
conflicting traffic, keeping it on the 
right side of the roadway 
side. 


the safe 


When cars do meet in head-on col- 
lisions, it isn’t the fault of the en- 
gineers or the little white line that 
tried. 

—Frank Davin—The Record Fireman's Fund 
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A VERY SMALL bo0G bit a six-foot- 
two-inch twenty-one year old boy. 
The young man was so frightened 
that he jumped a four foot fence 
tearing down some morning glory 
vines on his way into the backyard 
of the neighbors who harbored the 
dog. He was seeking sanctuary from 
this vicious pup. He filed suit 
against the lady next door, and also 
her husband and her mother. 

Now it seems that for about five 
years these neighbors had _ been 
shouting some rather harsh words 
back and forth; it was becoming a 
problem to tell who was accused 
most lately of being unchaste, who 
was ahead in the matter of profanity, 
and who was a pimply-faced so and 
so. 

One defendant, the lady who had 
been hanging up clothes, charged by 
way of counter claim that plaintiff, 
after jumping her fence, had as- 
saulted her and pushed her down, 
causing certain minor personal in- 
juries. The other two defendants, 
the mother and husband, merely filed 
general denials. 

And so this celebrated case came 
on for hearing before Judge Perry 
B. Jackson of The Municipal Court 
of Cleveland; a jury was waived. 

Testimony indicated that the pup 
probably did go over into plaintiff’s 
yard and nipped his ankle. A photo 
showed the morning glories damaged 
and in some disputed manner, the 
defendant hanging up clothes was 
knocked down in her own backyard ; 
plaintiff claimed she attacked him 
with a wash tub while he was in the 
act of escaping the aforesaid animal. 
The cross petitioner said plaintiff 
struck her and knocked her down. 

All that the second defendant (the 
mother) did was stand in the back- 
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yard and bang pans together, the 
better to set up a racket so as to 
drown plaintiff’s vulgarity ; accord- 
ing to plaintiff, this further infuri- 
ated the dog, but it is hard to see 
what difference that made, because 
the animal seemed to take no further 
interest in the proceedings—at the 
time. 

The third defendant (the hus- 
band) had been at work. His only 
contribution to the controversy was 





SQUEEZE. PLAY 


"MY GIRL WAS HOLDING ME too 
tight and | just couldn't hold her and 
the wheel, too.’ was the defense plea 
of a man in traffic court charged with 
reckless driving, driving without a 
license and without tags. Officers 
brought him into court after his car 
had run 10 feet off the road, torn 
down a fence and plowed into a 
tree. The judge fined the offender 
$50 on the license and tag charges, 
but ruled him innocent of reckless 
driving because he was convinced it 
could have happened. 


—The Baltimore Evening Sun, sub- 
mitted by Sigmund L. Phillipson 











an attempt to act as a character wit- 
ness for the dog and against the 
plaintiff. 

Judge Jackson, an ex-prosecutor, 
seemed to be familiar with the pro- 
fanity quoted during testimony: at 
least he did not ask for definitions of 
any of the epithets which were 
hurled. 

After a full and verbose hearing, 
the Court took the case under advise- 
ment. It is understandable why he 
chose not to risk the transference 
of this neighborhood brawl to his 
Court Room by announcing a deci- 
sion while all parties were present. 

It is mere hearsay to state that the 
Court then conferred with his Bailiff 
and the Animal Protective League, 


and went home to read I Kings 3:16. 
But the following day he announced 
his decision: 

1. Finding in favor of plaintiff, who 
was bitten by the dog against de- 
fendant housewife for $100. 

(He won his case ) 

2. Finding for the defendant hus- 
band, as he was at work when the 
incident occurred. 

( He won his case) 

3. Finding for the mother; all she 
did was beat pans. 

(She won her case) 

4. Finding for the defendant house- 
wife, and the cross petitioner, on her 
claim of assault and battery, against 
plaintiff for $100. 

(She won her case) 

Plaintiff knew that defendant was 
insured and demanded he be paid his 
$100 and let cross-petitioner house- 
wife take her chances on getting any 
money from him. Counsel for de- 
fendant stated that if plaintiff in- 
sisted, he would pay the insurance 
company’s $100 into Court and sat- 
isfy plaintiff’s judgment; that he 
would then levy on the money and 
have the housewife’s judgment sat- 
isfied; that he would then charge 
defendant housewife $100 as his fee 
on the cross petition, no previous 
arrangements having been made, and 
he would then apply the insurance 
company’s money on his bill for 
services to them. 

The conclusion was: 


1. Counsel for plaintiff and counsel 
for defendant satisfied the docket 
thus washing out the judgments. 

2. Counsel for plaintiff had a con- 
tract for one-third, and billed plain- 
tiff for $33.33. 

3. The dog was shot. 


Reported by John R. Crossen of the Cleve 
land Ohio Bar 
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monthly fire 
losses 


STIMATED FIRE LOSSES in the 
United States during January 
amounted to $75,265,00C according 
to the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. This is a decrease of 
13.0% from losses of $86,493,000 
reported for January, 1954, and a 
decrease of 10.3% from losses of 
$83,881,000 for December, 1954. 
These estimated insurance losses 
include an allowance for uninsured 
and unreported losses. 


1953 1954 
$72,706,000 $78,928,000 
83,471,000 84,821,000 
67,362,000 77,933,000 
64,239,000 62,282,000 
67,644,000 65,533,000 
July 74,938,000 69,532,000 
August 107,713,000 78,163,000 
September .. 68,613,000 64,087,000 
October .... 68,551,000 57,668,000 
November .. 68,064,000 61,663,000 
December ... 83,440,000 83,881,000 

1954 1955 
January .... 86,493,000 75,265,000 


Totals .... $913,234,000 $859,756,000 
Losses by Years 

1945 $455,329,000 1949 $667,536,000 

1946 561,487,000 1950 688,460,000 

1947 692,635,000 1951 731,405,000 

1948 711,114,000 1952 784,953,000 


February 


motor vehicle 
deaths 


1952 1953 
January 2,625 2,960 
February 2,631 2,510 
2,699 2,780 
2,676 2,850 
3,100 3,050 
3,119 3,100 
July 3,142 3,250 
August 3, 3,700 
September 
October 
November 
December 





*37,794 38,300 
* 1952 figures are from National Office 
of Vital Statistics. Other figures are esti- 
mates made by National Safety Council. 


accidental 
deaths 


Twelve Months 

1954 1953 Change 

ALL TYPES*.. 91,000 95000 —4% 
Motor Vehicle... 36,300 38,300 
Other Public ... 16,000 16,000 
28,000 29,000 

14,000 15,000 —7% 

* The total for all types does not equal the sum 

of the four succeeding totals because deaths from 


occupational-motor-vehicle accidents are included 
in the statistics compiled under both headings. 
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every month 





ideas 


that 


pay off 


in 





loss prevention! 


FOR YOUR CLIENTS .. .a subscription to SAFETY MAIN- 


TENANCE & PRODUCTION is a 
monthly reminder of your constant 
interest . . . a source of tested safety 
methods and procedures which will 
speed production and cut costs. 


FOR YOURSELF. . SM&P is a channel of proven aids to 


loss prevention . . . a means of estab- 
lishing sound safety programs in 
plants where you have a stake. Your 
own imprint and safety message can 
reach your clients each month. 


Write for special discount rates. 
Single subscriptions: 


$4.00 a year 
$6.00 for two years 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE & PRODUCTION 


AMERICA'S PIONEER MAGAZINE IN ITS FIELD 


another publication of 


AlFR 


"ANY, INC. 
75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38. Ni. ¥. 














No servicing headaches. 
It’s that simple! 

No specialized 

technical knowledge 
needed. You devote your 


time to the productive, * +e as IF YOU CAN READ THIS 


profitable steps of making 


ks. We do he ot. erm § YOU CAN SELL 


We take all the follow-up 


workatiyoutheads Phi) TRUCK-BUS INSURANCE 


To help you clinch 

the closings, we offer your 
prospects 24-hour engineering 2s 
service, safety meetings, research 
programs, award systems, day and 
night claims service, mechanical 
inspections, highway driver-checks, 
and traffic-hazard reports. 

What else? Lower accident rates 
than the national average. 


And lower premiums. 


Who offers you all this? Markel. 
Largest company of its kind 

in the world, and specialists in the 
business for over a quarter of a 


century, Markel offers you a 





proved plan to profits in a truck-bus 
insurance field. Get the facts. 
Mail the coupon for complete details. 


Do it today. 


\" yume ge! = Look for this 
n 4 symbol of safety 


y on America’s 
3 trucks & buses 
= > = = 


MARKEL SERVICE, INC., 
Richmond, Va., Dept. B-3 


Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling 
this kind of coverage. Without obligation, 
send me at once all the details on Markel 
Service and the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 


MARKEL SERVICE INC. 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 
“Eliminates The Cause To Eliminate The Accident” 
Exclusive Underwriters for the 
« American Fidelity & Casualty Company, Inc. 
. e The largest stock company in the world 
eoeceoeeneeeo ecco ee ose eee eee § specializing in motor carrier coverages. 
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Products Liability = Part Il 


UCH needs to be said on 
the subject of investigation. 
That forum wherein the 
trial lawyer overcomes his adversary 
through sheer forensic prestidigita- 
tion is encountered only in the late 
evening television movies. In actual 
life, victory can be anticipated by 
defense counsel only if he has an 
invincible file. Not only must the 
investigation be prompt and _ thor- 
ough, as in all other cases, but its 
scope must be wide, including all of 
the details with reference to the 
methods of manufacturing the par- 
ticular product, the transaction of 
sale, the nature and extent of injury 
or illness and even the symptoms 
of illness. The methods of manufac- 
turing the particular product must, 
of course, be thoroughly studied in 
order to ascertain whether the man- 
ufacturer has exercised ordinary 
care with respect to those matters. 
The nature of the transaction of sale 
must be thoroughly studied in order 
to determine whether there is that 
privity which may be necessary as 
a predicate to an action for the 
breach of implied warranty. In con- 
nection with food poisoning claims, 
the symptoms manifested by the 
claimant or claimants and the time 
when those symptoms first began to 
become evident is of the very es- 
sence, inasmuch as the nature of the 
symptoms and the time and order of 
their appearance may determine 
whether or not the particular prod- 
uct could have been responsible for 
the illness. 
For example, let us suppose that 
the investigation conducted in a food 
poisoning case elicits symptoms in- 
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dicative of botulism and the investi- 
gation further reveals that the prod- 
uct at which the finger of guilt is 
being pointed was ingested a scant 
two hours prior to the manifestation 
of symptoms; one would be in a 
position successfully to defeat the 
claim inasmuch as no_ reputable 
scientist could testify that such 
product brought about botulism in 
such a short period of time, since 
the earliest manifestation of symp- 
toms known to science occurred in 
no shorter period than eight to 
twelve hours. Again, it is most im- 
portant that the investigation fully 
cover the exact method of prepara- 
tion of all foods in connection with 
a food product case and all ingredi- 
ents used, with particular reference 
to the duration of the cooking 


HOWARD B. CLARK 


General Claims Attorney 
American Liberty Insurance Company 


process and the approximate tem 
peratures. Not only must the in 
vestigation cover the suspect meal 
but must go back farther, prefer- 
ably up to a period of seventy-two 


hours. This follows from the 


fact 
that, as noted above, the ingestion 


period for any particular type of 
food poisoning may serve to remove 
suspicion from one product and 
place such suspicion elsewhere. It 
must be remembered that there is 
so much misconception and _ false 
knowledge with respect to food 
poisoning that the claimant may 
very innocently erroneously at- 
tribute his illness to a particular 
food which could not possibly have 
caused the difficulty. As an illustra- 
tion of the misconceptions which 
are rampant in this field, it may be 
noted that many doctors will sol 
emnly render a_ diagnosis’ of 
ptomaine poisoning which, however, 
has no recognition whatsoever as a 
scientific concept. 

One of the favorite and judicially 
recognized methods for the proving 
of a food poisoning case lies in what 
may be termed the: “Process of 
Elimination” method. Under this 
method, testimony is adduced to the 
effect that all persons present at the 
suspect meal shared in common all 
of the foods except the suspect food 
and that only the person or persons 
who partook of the suspect food 
were rendered ill. Where this was. 
in fact, the case, there is a valid 
indication that something was amiss 
with the particular food under con- 
sideration. The inference arising 
may not be conclusive but it is per- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Products Liability—Continued 


suasive. Obviously, the investiga- 
tion which is conducted as quickly 
as possible after notice of the claim 
should be addressed to ascertaining 
from each person participating in 
the suspect meal or meals, exactly 
what foods were consumed by each 
person and whether or not anything 
amiss was noticed with respect to 
the odor, taste or appearance of each 


food. The negative statement must 
not be neglected, for, in fact, many 
times in these cases the negative 
statement is more valuable than the 
positive, as being the means for 
showing an irreparable breach in a 
chain of inference. 

Referring again to the subject of 
an intelligent investigation, it has 
been a matter of amazement to me 
that so many reports of investigation 
of food cases relating to foreign sub- 
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stances have come before me with- 
out covering the all-important ques- 
tion of whether the claimant actually 
ate any of the food product in which 
the presence of some disgusting for- 
eign substance has rendered him ill. 
In most jurisdictions a person who 
is thus rendered ill without partak- 
ing of the food does not have a cause 
of action since the case is one in- 
volving emotional disturbance only, 
without concomitant physical injury. 
Exceptions to this rule are to be 
noted in some states, of which Texas 
and California are examples. 

Discussion of products liability 
coverage must be restricted to broad 
general principles because of the 
want of standardization to be found 
in the covers. Moreover, the type 
of coverage is to be found in several 
unrelated places ; it may be found in 
the true products liability policy, 
scheduled liability covers, compre- 
hensive general coverages and even 
in the garage liability form. 


Completed Operations Cover 


The gravamen of the coverage is 
that it covers legal liability arising 
out of the handling, use of or exist- 
ence of any condition in goods or 
products, manufactured, sold, han- 
died, or distributed by the insured 
arising out of an accident occurring 
away from the premises of the in- 
sured and after the insured has 
relinquished possession of the prod- 
ucts to others. Another type of cov- 
erage which is distinct, although 
cognate, is the completed operations 
cover, designed to cover liability 
from completed or abandoned oper- 
ations caused by accident away from 
the insured’s premises. 

For most risks, public liability in- 
surance applies until the product in 
question has both been turned over 
to another party and has left the 
premises of the insured or until 
work away from the insured’s prem- 
ises has been completed. Where 
consumption on the premises is an 
integral part of the operation, the 
consumption hazard is excluded 
even with respect to the premises, 
and the products liability cover is 
necessary to obtain protection even 
on the premises. 

It is to be noted that the coverages 
tend to protect with respect to lia- 
bility imposed by law. A cause of 
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action remains inchoate, no mattef 
how flagrant the negligence and no 
matter how great is the fault, until 
damage or injury has resulted from 
such negligence or fault. Thus, not- 
withstanding the time when the 
product was created or sold, the 
product liability coverage obtaining 
at the time when the customer is in- 
jured or damaged must bear the 
burden of defense or payment. 


Change In Identity 


There is possibly just one excep- 
tion to this rule and that is where 
there has been a change in the iden- 
tity of the manufacturer or producer 
in the interim between manufacture 
of the product and its ultimate 
harmful consumption. I recall a 
case which I had where the canner 
of a food product was a partnership. 
After the product involved had been 
manufactured, and _ distributed, 
which was before we had the cover- 
age, the partnership was dissolved 
and a new partnership was formed 
with a similar name and it was the 
latter which we covered. We took 
the position that no coverage ob- 
tained, by reason of the fact that 
our insured neither manufactured, 
sold, handled nor distributed the 
product under consideration. 

Conversely, of course, if products 
liability was in force when the prod- 
uct was manufactured and sold but 
was not in force when the accident 
occurred, there is no coverage with 
respect to the accident. The case of 
Protex-A-Kar Company vs. Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity Com- 
pany 227 Pacific (2d)509 illustrates 
this rule. 

Products liability coverage is de- 
signed to afford protection with re- 
spect to legal liability, not contrac- 
tual liability. However, most con- 
tracts now specifically provide that 
a warranty of goods or products is 
covered. Even in the absence of 
such specific language, however, it 
would seem abundantly clear that a 
claim which is predicated upon a 
breach of implied warranty is cov- 
ered since the implied warranty, al- 
though containing elements of con- 
tractual obligation, is the creature of 
statute and lacks that element of 
volition which is the sine qua non of 
contract. Express warranty 
however, purely contractual in na- 
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MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES 


dusurance Company 
Dubuque, Jowa 


cure, and if the policy were silent as 
to covering warranties of goods or 
products it could be contended that 
an action predicated upon breach of 
an express warranty did not come 
within the purview of coverage af- 
forded by the policy. 


Most Important Exclusion 


The most important exclusion to 
be found in the coverage is that 
which excludes: “Injury to or de- 
struction of goods, products, prem- 
ises or completed work out of which 
the accident arises.”” This exclusion 
is common to many of the liability 
policies including the garage liability 
policy. It is felt that an appreciation 
of the philosophy behind this ex- 
clusion would have obviated some of 
the more ludicrous decisions in cases 
involving the exclusion. The exclu- 
sion is premised upon the intent of 
the underwriter not to become a 
partner of the assured thereby shar- 
ing with the latter the ordinary 
vicissitudes of commercial endeavor. 
It has been cogently observed that 
the proper consideration for the lat- 
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A man’s work should yield 
pleasure as well as profit. 

In that respect, insurance 
men are fortunate. When 
disaster strikes your insureds 
you know that your services 
have greatly reduced the 
financial loss. There’s satis- 
faction—pleasure—in such 
knowledge. And never more 
so than when you have 
placed the risk with such a 
fine old company as Dubuque 
F. & M. Dubuque’s multiple 
line facilities have recently 
been expanded—greatly 
increasing your opportunities 
for pleasant profits. Ask us 
for the interesting details. 





ter undertaking would be a proper 
portion of the profits rather than a 
premium. In short, the exclusion is 
designed to exclude from coverage 
the question of the fitness or aptness 
of the commodity or service sold 
for the purpose to which it is to be 
devoted. The consequential damage 
or harm which it may bring about 
is clearly intended to be covered, but 
the thing itself is not intended to be 
guaranteed by the carrier. Thus, we 
will assume that the assured is the 
manufacturer of a soft drink syrup 
who sells his product to a bottler. 
The bottler uses a small portion of 
the syrup to make up a test batch of 
the finished product which proves 
unsatisfactory and refuses to pay 
for the syrup. Clearly there is cov- 
erage with respect to the other in- 
gredients which were intermixed 
with the defective syrup but, equally 
clearly, there is no coverage with re- 
spect to the defective syrup itself. 
In a case where the assured sold 
a wall plaster which, when used by 
a customer, shrunk and cracked, 
making it necessary that it be re- 
(Continued on page 130) 
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H. K. DENT 


“Making Business STICK” 


by H. K. DENT 


““A good salesman need not necessarily be a good talker, but 
he must be sold on what he has to sell and that he can do 
his prospect some good. I say to you, don’t be afraid of not 
getting the business; be afraid of getting the business without 
thoroughly selling the man and convincing him he is doing 
the right thing in giving it to you—because you may not 
have another opportunity. If the business is sent back for 
cancellation next year, (when he gives it to a ‘friend’), your 
opportunity to give him the full facts has gone. -If your 
proposition is right, and in his interests the first time, 
then be sure to tell him the full story about your plan 

and the company behind it. That story will stick 

with him—and the business will stick with you. So 

don’t be afraid of losing the business; be afraid 

that you get it so easily that it won’t stick.” 


GENERAL renewals are automatic 


Why has the GENERAL become the 15th largest agency 

capital stock fire insurance company in the nation within 

32 years? Because year after year NEW insureds have felt 

satisfied with the indemnity, service and savings—and have 
renewed. No greater testimonial to an insurance company’s serv- 

ice can be offered anywhere at any time than this steadily mount- 

ing vote of confidence from the man who counts most—The In- 
sured! To agents of the GENERAL this means steadily increasing 
volume and profit, because his GENERAL business STICKS WITH HIM. 


SENERAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFAMERICA 


DIVISION OFFICES: 
EASTERN: 111 John St., New York 38, N. Y. 
CENTRAL: 1100 Buder Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
SOUTHERN: 1401 Peachtree Bidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 
CALIFORNIA: 5525 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 34 


CANADIAN: 510 W. Hastings St., Vancouver 2, B. C. 
NORTHWEST: General Insurance Bidg., Seattle 5, Wn. 


SOUTHWEST: 1801 Davis Bidg., Dallas 2, Texas 


H. K. DENT W. L. CAMPBELL 
Chairman of the board President 
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A DIGEST OF SUCCESSFUL SELLING IDEAS 


ELLING PARADE 


Be His Friend 


To AN OLD FRIEND of mine, a suc- 
cessful man in the selling world for 
many years, the most cogent, prac- 
tical and profitable advice ever is- 


sued for a salesman has come from 
Abraham Lincoln. 

“Tt is a whole course in salesman- 
ship in fourteen words,” says he. “It 
is more than a course in salesman- 
ship: it is a working philosophy by 
which any man can live more suc- 
cessfully with his fellows.” 

“IT have admired Lincoln for a 
long time, and have read practically 
all his speeches and papers,” I said. 
“But I am not going to pick out the 
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words applying to salesmanship 
without your help. What advice of 
his do you regard so profitable?” 
“This, what he said, in one of his 
letters, about how to _ convince 
others. It runs like this, ‘If you 


would convince a man, first show 
him you are his true friend.’ There 
is a world of advice for every sales- 
man in that one sentence.” 

“T can see that there is.” 

He went on: “If you can convince 
everyone on whom you call of your 
true friendship for him, of your 
sympathy with him and his ideas and 
ideals and ambitions, selling that 
man is easy. Yes, it is more than 
easy: it is automatic. And when 


by Chas. S. Rots 


selling can become automatic, it be- 
comes successful.” 

Automatic selling—that was the 
first time I had heard the phrase ap- 
plied as my friend applied it. So 
I asked him what a salesman must 
do in order to put his salesmanship 
on that basis, and was told: 

“What people want most in a 
salesman is what human beings all 
want in other human beings: they 
want understanding. They want 
sympathetic understanding. So 
many of us are misunderstood. So 
many of us yearn to be completely 
understood. You realize that, don’t 
you?” 

“Of course.” 

“Whenever anyone, especially a 
salesman, comes along and offers us 
that gift of understanding, we go 
‘all out’ for that person, as an ex- 
pression of the day has it.” 
what 
fully 


“Maybe you are wondering 
one must do in order to be 
understood.” 

“Yes, I am.” 


Good Tidings Welcomed 


“The first thing, I think, is to re- 
member always that he who brings 
glad tidings is welcomed, while he 
who brings bad is shunned. So al- 
ways a salesman must contrive to 
keep those on whom he calls built 
up, by telling them things which are 
helpful and constructive, rather than 
things that are doleful and degrad- 
ing.” 

“I see.” 

“If you want to win friends, be 
on the bright side, not the dark; on 
the optimistic side, not the pessimis- 
tic. Do you get it now?” 

I said I did, and I hope from 
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reading what my friend said you also 
will “get it.” Because in what he 
said there is, I think, a lesson all 
salesmen everywhere could learn, 
could use, could profit by immensely 
if they did learn and use it.” 


“Present It Cold” 


THAT REMARKABLE MAN Mav B. 
Miller, immensely successful as a 
business leader and thinker, had 


original ideas about making sales to 
strangers. He preferred to talk to 
them rather than to those he knew 
well. 


In his “Letters to George,” re- 
cently published privately, Mr. 
Miller expounds his ideas: 

“T would prefer to present what 
I am selling cold, without previous 
acquaintanceship with those with 
whom I have to deal. 


“If you know a man too well or 





ARE THERE 


TO MAKE 


A SALE? 


There are as many ways to make a 
sale as there are salesmen. Each 
has a technique as individual as a 
fingerprint, but you will always 
find the most successful men are 
those who are backed by good 
merchandise and effective selling 
tools. Peerless offers both to 
aggressive, competent agents. 
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he knows you’ too well there is a 
certain time when you are talking 
to him about something new that is 
devoted to establishing an impartial 
and impersonal relationship where 
your proposition can be judged by 
its merits alone, uncolored by the 
strong emotional ties of friendship. 

“That is why, whenever I was 
selling something new, I preferred 
to go to those who didn’t know me 
and whom I didn’t know, rather 
than to friends and oldtime cus- 
tomers. From them I got the truth. 
From the others I got, often, a tem- 
pered truth.” 

There is a good deal of sound sell- 
ing philosophy in what he says, here, 
I think. Maybe you can utilize it 
the next time you choose a prospect 
on whom to call. 


Why Worry About Price? 


I MADE A SURVEY RECENTLY. It was 
practical. It was functional. Its pur- 
pose was to tell me what percentage 
of salesmen are price-minded. What 
percentage do you think is? I'll tell 
you: 85%. Only 15% of the sales- 
men surveyed regard price as sec- 
ondary. I like such salesmen. They 
are like the man recently pictured in 
Saturday Evening Post. He is 
showing a price-minded customer a 
suit. He is saying: “Forget about 
the $175. How does it feel?” That 
man will sell! 


Be Decent to Salesmen 


A SALESMAN I KNow tells me that 
of all the men he calls on, the class 
he likes least are—other salesmen. 
“They are insulting,” says he. 
“They push a guy around. I guess 
it must be they are pushed around 
themselves, so they like revenge.” 
Maybe so. But there is a growing 
conviction nowadays that the way to 
get along is to use salesmen as step- 
ping-stones to greater knowledge 
and influence rather than as whip- 
ping boys and punching bags. I sup- 
pose it is natural to take advantage, 
but don’t, if you are a salesman, use 
the principle on other salesmen. 
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Making Friends 
... with the 
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JUST LIKE 
ADDING 
A PARTNER 


Harry Craig, left, Robert Forrester, right 


William Kaiser, left, Harry Craig, right 


It’s more than coincidence that both these photographs show Harry 
Craig, Fire Association-Reliance field agent for western New York 
State, sitting on the same side of the desk as his clients. 

That's the way he works—and they like it. 

Bill Kaiser, who owns the W. H. Kaiser Insurance Agency in 
Rochester puts it this way: “When Harry’s working with us it is just 
like adding a partner—and a mighty dependable and useful one. 
The only difference is that | keep the profits.” 

Another fine agent with whom Harry works is Bob Forrester, 
partner in the Egbert F. Ashley Company, Rochester: “When the 
tough and tricky ones come along,” says Bob, “I can always count on 
Harry for the right answer. And the fact that he is authorized to 
make decisions on the spot not only speeds things up, but often helps 
us to sign up an uncertain customer.” 

Fire Association-Reliance Fieldmen bring more to their job than 
superlative training and broad experience. One of the reasons they 
were selected to represent these companies in the first place is their 
initiative, energy, and warm friendliness. Have a talk with the Fire 


Association-Reliance Fieldman in your territory and see for yourself. 
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in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San Francisco, Toronto. 
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MISTER, YOURE REALLY PLAYING 
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Of course it’s annoying to have electric fuses blow. But putting in 
oversize fuses doesn’t solve the problem. It creates a worse problem 
—the danger of setting your house on fire. Frequent blowing of fuses 
usually is a warning that you have added more appliances than the 
wiring can carry safely. Get at the root of the trouble. Have your 


wiring checked by an electrician. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








This advertisement also appears —in color — in TIME, NEWSWEEK, TOWN 
JOURNAL, NATION’S BUSINESS Clinton L. Allen, President 








Homeowners! Combine 
Your Policies and Save 


Every homeowner needs these four 
basic policies: fire and extended 
coverage insurance on house—fire 
insurance on household property— 
theft insurance—personal liability 
insurance. The new Aetna Home- 
owners policy gives you all four 
coverages in one convenient policy. 
You save money. You get broad 
protection. For example, the policy 
pays for loss on your dwelling or 
contents caused by fire, windstorm, 
explosion and numerous other perils. 
Ask your local agent. 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 

















QUIZ «ih: MO 


The following questions and answers are from the final examination 
given the students of the Liability Insurance course conducted by the 
School of Insurance, Insurance Society of New York, New York, N. Y. 


Question |. 


Indicate whether the following are 
true or false. 


A. Owners’ protective liability pol- 
icies cover no direct acts of the in- 
sured. 

Answer: False—Covers supervisory 
acts and omissions of the insured. 
B. In general, owners’, landlords’ 
and tenants’ insurance includes the 
on-premises food consumption haz- 
ard. 

Answer: True—Except for restau- 
rants etc. 

C. One of the requirements of the 
landlords’ protective rule is that the 
owner occupy at least 90% of the 
insured building. 

Answer: False—The tenant 
occupy 90% of building. 

D. Manufacturers’ and contractors’ 
insurance applies to building main- 
tenance work performed for the in- 
sured by an independent contractor. 
Answer: True. 

E. Immediate medical payments 
coverage, where provided, is not con- 
ditioned on the insured’s negligence. 
Answer: True. 

F. Coverage for liability arising out 
of alienated premises is normally in- 
cluded under O.L.&T. policies. 
Answer: True. 

G. Aggregate limits, if exhausted, 
may be reinstated at the option of 
the carrier. 

Answer: True. 

H. Elevator property damage liabil- 
ity insurance covers damage to prop- 
erty in the care, custody or control 
of the insured. 

Answer: True. 

I. Product property damage liability 
insurance covers damage to the prop- 
erty which is the cause of the acci- 
dent. 


must 
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Answer. False 
products, ete. 


Damage to goods, 
out of which the acci- 
dent arises is excluded. 

J. Vendors’ coverage never includes 
coverage for a dealer’s negligence. 
Answer: False—The broad form 
vendor’s insurance covers the vendor 
for his own negligence. 

K. Where policies of two or more 
carriers cover the same loss, each 
company will contribute to the settle- 
ment in accordance with the amount 
of premium collected, 

Answer: False—They will contrib- 
ute in accordance with their respec- 
tive limits of liability as defined 
under “‘other insurance.” 

lL. Comprehensive personal liability 
policies do not cover the insured’s 
statutory liability for injuries to do- 
mestic employees. 

Answer: True. 

M. General liability policies exclude 
all coverage for assaults. 





CORRECTIONS: 


In the Quiz of the Month column 
of the January issue there was a 
question concerning rights of an in- 
sured to be indemnified for damage 
to his car resulting from a collision. 
He has no collision coverage. The 
answer omitted mentioning that he 
could have collected for glass dam- 
age under the comprehensive section 
of his policy. 

Another question involved selecting 
the correct form of liability insurance 
to provide protection for a lessor of 
real property against losses such as 
the one specified—a pedestrian falling 
on the defective sidewalk of a gaso- 
line station. In this case Mr. |. had 
leased a vacant lot for twenty years 
to Mr. Jack. The latter constructed 
and operated a gas station on the 
premises. The student's answer of 
landlords' protective liability was 
technically not the correct one, be- 
cause of a manual rule. A good an- 
swer would have been owners’, land- 
lords’, and tenants’ liability policy. 
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Answer: False—Only excluded if 
committed by or at direction of as- 
sured. 

N. Watercraft while away from the 
premises are excluded basically from 
O.L.&T. and M. & C. policies but 
may be covered on declaration by 
the insured. 

“Inswer: True. 

QO. Elevator policies include cover- 
age for liability growing out of struc- 
tural repairs to the insured elevator. 
Answer: True. 

P. Total disbursements by insur- 
ance carriers under general liability 
policies may never exceed the policy 
limits. 
Answer: False—They may also dis- 
burse for cost of defense, immediate 
medical relief, etc. 

©. M. & C. policies cover liability 
for an accident caused by a disabled 
crawler-type crane being towed on 
a public highway by a truck. 
Answer: False—When towed by a 
truck, the exclusion of autos away 
from premises applies to the crane. 
R. O. L. & T. policies cover some 
accidents away from the 
premises. 

Answer: True. 

S. Payroll of drivers of self-pro- 
pelled contractors equipment must 
be included for premium computa- 
tion purposes. 

Answer: True—But for equipment 
hired with operators if payroll can- 
not be ascertained, one half of the 
cost of hire of such equipment is con- 
sidered as the payroll. 


declared 


Question 2. 


With respect to the comprehensive 

general liability policy: 

A. Explain its advantages over 

single-form or schedule-type policies. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Quiz—Continued 


Answer: The CGL policy is simpler. 
There is no definition of hazard and 
there are fewer exclusions. 

It provides automatic coverage, 
where the single form or schedule 
policies may not. 

There need be no selection of haz- 
ards, but the insured is covered if 
he has need of the insurance. 

B. Why are surveys and audits 
necessary ? 

Answer: The survey is necessary 
for underwriting purposes, to deter- 
mine if the risk is acceptable, and to 
establish a preliminary rate. Audits 
are necessary because the final pre- 
mium is based on the audit. Any 
hazards not known at the time the 
policy is written will be charged for, 
if picked up by the audit. 

C. What functions does the declara- 
tions page serve? 

Answer: The declarations usually 
contain information similar to that 
contained in the survey. It is used 
for determining the initial premium 
and is a rating statement only. 


Question. 3. 


A. What is meant by full medical? 
What is the principal restriction to 
this coverage under a comprehensive 
personal liability policy? 

Answer: Full medical means the 
medical payments provision is not 
restricted to the “immediate medical 
and surgical relief,” a condition of 


Cudd & Coan, Juc. 


ation-Wide Service 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


most general liability policies. The 
only limit as to amount is the selected 
medical limit. In the CPL policy this 
provision is applicable to anyone but 
an insured, or other resident of the 
premises for injuries due to acci- 
dents. 

B. When is employer’s liability cov- 
erage not available under compre- 
hensive personal liability policies ? 
Answer: Employer’s Liability is not 
available under CPL: 

When the employee is covered by 
workmen’s compensation insurance, 
or when the employee should be so 
covered. 


Question 4. 


A. In general, what is the rule relat- 
ing to the rating of contractual liabil- 
ity? Give examples. 

Answer: In general, the rate for a 
risk assumed under contract shall be 
the same as the rate for such a risk 
to the indemnitee. 

e.g.: In a lease agreement, a tenant 
assumed the landlord’s risk for the 
premises he leases. The rate for this 
assumed liability is essentially the 
OL&T rate applicable to such prem- 
ises, as would be charged the land- 
lord. Similarly, a manufacturers’ 
contract with a vendor guaranteeing 
his products would be rated the same 
as if it were a products hazard. 

B. What precautions are necessary 
in insuring contractual liability ? 
Answer: The contract must be stated 
in clear unmistakable language— 
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otherwise liability cannot be trans- 
ferred from indemnitee to indemni- 
tor. The insured may not have con- 
trol of the actions out of which his 
liability may arise. Generally, this 
insurance is tricky, and the under- 
writer must be careful not to insure 
more hazard than is expressly stated. 
Endorsement should be so worded 
as not to invalidate policy exclusion, 
conditions, ete. 


REPORT ON HURRICANE 
LOSSES 


CAPITAL STOCK FIRE insurance 
companies suffered losses of approx- 
imately $92,000,000 from Hurricane 
Hazel, according to J. Victor Herd, 
president of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. It is estimated 
eight hundred and forty thousand 
individual claims were handled by 
stock companies in an eight-state 
area extending from South Carolina 
to the Canadian border, a number 
larger than the Carol and Edna com- 
bined claims for the whole insurance 
business. Eighty percent of Hazel 
claims have been paid. Virtually 
every working adjuster in the entire 
United States who could be spared 
from his home territory was brought 
into the Eastern areas to work on 
these losses with their number aug- 
mented by specially-trained person- 
nel from other branches of fire 
insurance. The General Adjustment 
Bureau at one period had 1,817 peo- 
ple at work and fifty-nine temporary 
offices in operation in fourteen states. 

While the insurance industry did 
a good job in settling the losses re- 
sulting from the recent New Eng- 
land hurricanes it did a poor job of 
letting the people of New England 
know about its activities, charged 
General Counsel Arthur C. Conley 
of the Insurance Federation of 
Massachusetts at that organization’s 
annual meeting. Also from a public 
relations point of view the recent 
substantial extended coverage rate 
increases were poorly timed, he said. 
The result is a rash of legislative 
investigations and bills unfriendly to 
the industry, not all of which can be 
defeated, warned Mr. Conley. He 
compared the insurance industry’s 
lack of a good public relations pro- 
gram with the excellent job done by 
the public utilities, 
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John Doe? 
John Doe Company? 
John Doe, Inc.? 

















This is a question that every 
agent should consider seriously 
from the viewpoint of Income 
Tax economics. 


If you’re undecided as to 

whether the individually owned, 
partnership, or corporative agency method is best for you... 
perhaps we can help! 


Send today for your free copy of ‘““Which Shall It Be?”. Typical of 
the helpful information available to our representatives through 
the pages of THE HARTFORD AGENT, this article will provide 
you with authoritative organizational advice that may save you 
money now and in future years! 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford . 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 

Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 

Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey. . . . +» «+ ; - « « « Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Northwestern Fire and Marine Insurance Company 

Twin City Fire Insurance Company . . . . + + + «+ + - « «+ «+ Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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* THE HOME * 
Srsuroence Company 


FIRE * AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 


and THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Balance ee ag THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY December 31, 1954 


ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES 
United States Government Bonds . . . $ 81,571,962.52 Reserve for Unearned Premiums . « $175,675,958.00 
Other Bonds... . » ee « «~~ 94,561,406.92 Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses 43.281,009.63 
Preferred and Gommon Stocks. . . . . 199,039,024.72 Taxes Payable. . . . .. . 5,675,000.00 
Cash in Office, Banks‘and Trust Companies _23,895,857.61 Reserves for Reinsurance ‘ 1,810,986.40 
Investment in The Home Indemnity Dividends Declared +S eee 2,000,000.00 
Company: . s+ s+ «0 ss oe Queene Other Liabilities. . . . .. 4,647,561.32 
Real Estate . . . is ee 7,169,468.45 Total Liabilities . _— - « $233,090,515.35 
Agents’ Suleneasceth ne dened Preminats; ee ere ae - « +  20,000,000.00 
less than 90 daysdue ... . . . . 21,077,696.08 Surplus . . . : o « « JORSIRRITST 
Other Admitted Assets . . . mae oe 5,255,553.62 Surplus as Snails Policyholders . $219,512,217.57 
Total Admitted Assets . . . . . $452,602,732.92 i eer i er ee 





NOTE: Bonds carried at $5,936,585.11 amortized value and cash $82,500.00 in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have been 
valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
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Balance sheetof THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY December 31, 1954 


ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES 
United States Government Bonds . . . $ 20,981,611.72 Reserve for Unearned Premiums . $ 17,408,676.00 
Other Bonds .... Bb 17.898.690.96 Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses 22.011,128.00 


RR 5 ‘kasds Page. 1s>.... 6) 61% 770,000.00 
Preferred and Common Stocks ° ° 14,322,398.00 Siccdiens tee Meheneandn ; 52,606.00 


Cash in Office, Banks and Other Liabilities. . . . 176,444.17 


Trust Compcnies . . ee a 2,141,817.14 Total Liabilities. y $ 40.418.854.17 
Age nts’ Balances or | ‘ieiiiiane d Premiums, Capital ee a eee a . 1.500.000.00 


less than 90 days due . ....... 4,184,519.99 Surplus . . . . . . -18.547.998.63 
Other Admitted Assets anole ia Sees 937,814.99 Surplus as Repuide Policyholders . $ 20,047.998.63 
Total Admitted Assets . . . . . $ 60,466,852.80 Mier 2s sean ns. ¢ eee 








NOTE: Bonds carried at $1,105,000.00 amortized value in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have been valued in accord 
ance with the requirements of the National Assuciation of Insurance Commissioners. 
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Concepts of Legal Liability 


GREAT many years ago 

some old bargainer remarked, 

“A buyer needs a thousand 
eyes but a seller needs not one.” 
That barb of wisdom may have had 
a degree of accuracy in the days 
when horses were the primary ob- 
ject of barter but it falls far short of 
its mark when applied to the seller 
of liability insurance. Ordinary vi- 
sion is not the only requisite of a 
liability insurer. He must have 
powers of sight beyond immediate 
horizons and, in fact, it helps to 
have powers of prophecy to foresee 
the future development of our so- 
cial and economic views which 
eventually shape our doctrines of 
legal liability. An underwriter to- 
day must not only clearly discern the 
rules of liability as they exist but 
he must be aware of the constantly 
expanding application of those rules. 
He must be conscious of the trends 
and be capable of determining the 
obligations he has assumed by pre- 
dicting the future development of 
those trends. 

Public liability insurance, in com- 
parison to other types of insurance, 
is of recent origin. It developed 
from employers’ liability insurance. 
First sold to contractors and manu- 
facturers about 1886 it gained 
greater use with the expansion of 
public transportation companies, 
which early availed themselves of its 
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protection. By the turn of the cen- 
tury it was available to many types 
of businesses and professions and 
was also used to protect the owners 
of horses and vehicles. 

Although the early policies limited 
themselves very carefully to agree- 
ments to reimburse the insured for 
money actually collected from him, 
whereas the modern policy contains 
the underwriter’s obligation to “pay” 
the obligations of the insured, the 
basic coverage to-day is the same 


HAROLD SCOTT BAILE 


Deputy General Manager 
General Accident Fire and Life 
Assurance Corp. 


as it was originally, namely an as- 
sumption of the “legal liability” of 
the insured. The language presently 
employed is that the underwriter 
agrees to pay for the insured “the 
liability imposed upon him by law.” 

Although substantially the same 
wrapping continues the contents of 
the package has been greatly 
changed. It is the change in the 
contents I propose to discuss. What 
what is and what will be a 
company or individual's legal liabil- 
ity? Such a discussion should be 
preceded by a brief presentation of 
the historical development of the 
liability of one person to another for 
physical harm. 

Insurance men and many lawyers 
think of legal liability as having al- 
ways been predicated on fault, and 
more specifically on negligence. His- 
torically, most writers agree, the 
contrary is true. In the first written 
laws of England, the laws of A&thel- 
bert, which were promulgated about 
596, liability for physical harm was 
absolute. The fault or wrongfulness 
of the actor were of no concern. If 
harm was done liability followed, 
even though the actor was guiltless 
of any moral wrong or neglect. In 
those laws there is an elaborate code 
of compensation for various injuries. 
In to-day’s language it would read 
$10 for cutting off one arm or $30 


was, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Liability—Continued 


for severing a leg. There was a 
great deal of detail in classifying the 
various types of injuries. Illustra- 
tive of the absolute nature of the 
liability is the oath required of a 
defendant to escape liability. He had 
to swear that he had done nothing 
whereby the person slain was “nearer 
to death or farther from life.” (2 
Holdsworth History of English Law, 
3d Ed. ’52.) 

This principle of liability without 
fault continued into the fifteenth 
century. Personal injuries in those 
days were redressed under a writ of 
trespass. The essential proof to es- 


A Consistent 
Policy 


tablish liability was that the defend- 
ant voluntarily did an act which 
directly and immediately caused 
harm to the plaintiff. Again, fault 
or moral wrong or neglect of duty 
were not considerations in fixing 
legal responsibility. Dean Ames, in 
his address, “‘Law and Morals,” re- 
fers to an action of trespass which 
was brought in the King’s Bench in 
the thirteenth century for a battery. 
The jury found that the plaintiff was 
beaten but that this was because of 
his assailing the defendant, who had 
acted purely in self-defense, and that 
action was brought out of malice. 
It was, nevertheless, adjudged that 
the plaintiff should recover his dam- 


An insurance company’s service to agents can take no more 
useful form than writing their business, year in and year out. 
Some companies oscillate between extreme underwriting 
liberality and ultra-conservatism. In better times they seek 
new business aggressively; when profit margins dwindle, they 
restrict writings severely. Study the record of company writ- 
ings in poor years as well as good ones, and note how the 
New Amsterdam has avoided drastic changes in policy. 
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ages according to the jury’s verdict 
and that the defendant should go to 
prison. The defendant had com- 
mitted the act of battery, therefore 
he must make reparation. I think 
this clearly illustrates the strict rule 
of liability which was imposed. 

Interestingly enough, the concept 
of negligence came into our law not 
as a basis for asserting liability but 
rather as the reason for denying it. 
There are some old cases decided 
around 1600 or a little before hold- 
ing that a defendant could exculpate 
himself from liability by showing that 
he was completely free from fault. 
The absence of negligence was a 
burden the defendant could assume 
to escape legal liability. 

It was probably around the middle 
of the nineteenth century that the 
idea of liability for negligence was 
introduced into our law. A sugges- 
tion has been made that its develop- 
ment was a part of the industrial 
revolution during which our changed 
manner of living and working ex- 
posed more people to more risks. It 
was deemed necessary during this 
period to avoid imposing on young 
industries undue burdens of absolute 
liability which would stifle their de- 
velopment. Thus there was con- 
ceived the idea that liability should 
be imposed only on the negligent or 
those guilty of fault and in addition, 
even the careless actor was gradu- 
ally accorded the defenses of con- 
tributory negligence, assumption of 
risk and negligence of a fellow serv- 
ant. 


Workmen's Compensation 


But in one aspect of legal liability 
the cycle has been completed. With 
the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury the principle of workmen’s 
compensation was developed. Under 
that principle the economic loss to 
workmen resulting from injuries in 
the course of their employment is 
deemed a part of the cost of produc- 
tion of the goods on which they 
work; and as such a proper charge 
to be borne by the consumer of those 
goods, in the same manner that they 
bear all the other elements of the cost 
of goods, in the purchase price they 
pay. Under the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws an employer is made 
responsible for indemnity to the in- 
jured employee in all cases without 
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question of fault or negligence enter- 
ing into the matter. Thus, in the 
field of employer-employee relations 
we have returned to the laws of 
7Ethelbert with a prescribed com- 
pensation and an absolute liability. 
This major change in legal liabil- 
ity was accomplished by legislative 
action. It represented the recogni- 
tion of the social desirability of meet- 
ing the minimum economic and so- 
cial needs of all injured workmen 
rather than allowing substantial 
financial rewards to those injured 
workmen who could establish their 
employers’ fault, leaving the balance 
to bear their own economic losses. 


Moral Fault 


In the other aspects of legal lia- 
bility the changes are not so clearly 
defined and the cycle is not so com- 
plete. We still pay lip service to the 
dogma of liability through fault; 
nevertheless we see a trend in both 
substantive and procedural rules 
which extend liability for negligence 
and cut down available defenses. 
Negligence in many cases to-day has 
lost its connotation of moral fault. 
It is no longer indicative of a sub- 
stantial departure from a standard 
of conduct established by the legis- 
lature or judicial decision, or even 
a departure from a standard gener- 
ally conformed to in the community. 
On the contrary, it is now failing to 
meet some technical requirement 
which has been determined for eco- 
nomic reasons to be a basis for legal 
liability. It is frequently merely the 
determination in an individual case 
that it is more socially desirable for 
the defendant to pay the loss than 
the plaintiff and that determination 
many times is largely influenced by 
the relative wealth of the parties or 
their ability to distribute the loss. In 
fact, one American judge expressed 
a consideration when imposing liabil- 
ity on a manufacturer that “the risk 
of injury can be insured by the 
manufacturer and distributed among 
the public as a cost of doing busi- 
ness.” 

From a procedural standpoint we 
need only go back twenty years to 
find questions of negligence, and 
particularly contributory negligence, 
mainly for the determination of the 
court in accordance with standards 
prescribed by legislative enactment 
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and judicial decisions. To-day jurors 
are permitted to set the standard of 
conduct to be followed in particular 
cases, and this has made it easier 
for the plaintiffs to get to the jury on 
these issues. 

We have noticed the enlargement 
of the responsibility of possessors of 
land. This has not come about by 
any announced change in the rules 
of legal liability. What we have done 
is recognized persons as invitees 
where formerly they would have 
been considered as licensees or tres- 
passers. By changing their status 
we altered the obligation of the 
possessor to anticipate their pres- 
ence and guard them against injury. 


Obligation Overlooked 


Also in this field there is a grow- 
ing inclination on the part of courts 
to overlook that the fundamental 
obligation of a possessor of land is 
an alternative one either to keep his 
property in a safe condition or give 
warning of the presence of hazards. 
The failure of the courts to recog- 


nize this alternative obligation has 
led them into permitting recoveries 
where the plaintiff was fully aware 
of a condition but was not injured 
because of his own contributory 
fault. 


The Greatest Extension 


Probably the greatest extension 
in legal duties has been in the field 
of the liability of manufacturers and 
suppliers of chattels. Prior to the 
present century the general rule was 
stated that a manufacturer or con- 
tractor was not liable to third parties 
not in privity of contract with them, 
for personal injuries resulting from 
careless or dangerous manufacture 
or construction. Many exceptions 
grew up to this rule but in 1916, 
then Judge Cardoza, in the now 
famous case of McPherson vs. 
Buick, stated what is the generally 
accepted modern rule. He said: 
“If the nature of the thing is such 
that it is reasonably certain to place 
life and limb in peril when negli- 
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STATE LEGISLATION 


ei various state legislatures, 
most of which are meeting this 
year, have as usual had a consider- 
able number of insurance measures 
presented to them. As in recent past 
years, automobile safety and insur- 
ance is the subject of many of them. 
Compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance bills were introduced in 
Georgia, Idaho, New Jersey and 
Tennessee and a California Senator 
announced his intention to present a 
similar bill. No final action had been 
taken on any of the measures at the 
time of this writing. Particular in- 
terest has been aroused in New Jer- 
sey where an unsatisfied claim and 
judgment fund authorized by the 
1952 legislature is scheduled to begin 
operation on April 1. A survey in- 
dicates that only 82% of New Jersey 
motorists are presently insured and 
in an effort to increase this per- 
centage the menibers of the Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance are supporting 
a measure which is considered by 
some to be a compulsory insurance 
bill and which, if passed, would also 
become effective April 1. It would 
require New Jersey motorists to 
maintain at all times financial re- 
sponsibility for damage done in auto 
accidents for which they are to 
blame. Members of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies 
are expected to oppose the bill. 
Other measures introduced which 
deal with automobile safety and in- 
surance are: An automobile im- 
poundment act in Indiana; an auto- 
mobile comparative negligence bill 
in Iowa; an unsatisfied judgment act 
in Oregon (a Massachusetts special 
recess committee condemned such a 
law as impractical and probably un- 
constitutional ) ; another Oregon bill 
which would strengthen the state’s 
financial responsibilities law and a 
Michigan proposal which would 
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double the limits of insurance re- 
quired under its law to $10/$20,000 ; 
other Michigan measures which 
would make motor vehicle inspec- 
tions and driver education compul- 
sory and a New York bill which 
would create a commission to study 
the state’s financial responsibility 
law, compulsory auto insurance and 
a compensation plan for motor ve- 
hicle accident victims. Also in New 
York legislation has been introduced 
calling for safety belts and built-in 
safety devices for automobiles while 
a Connecticut bill requiring a state- 
ment as to whether or not insurance 
is carried upon registration is en- 
dorsed by the state agents’ associa- 
tion. 

Workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance is also a focus of debate among 
the solons especially in Ohio where 
the battle over allowing private car- 
riers to write the line is again raging. 
Governor Lausche in his statement 
to the General Assembly advocated 
the continuance of the state monop- 
oly. Ohio legislators are also con- 
sidering bills which would increase 
benefits under the workmen’s com- 
pensation act. A similar measure 
would increase the maximum work- 
men’s compensation benefits in New 
York. Another New York bill would 
enlarge the scope of the state work- 
men’s compensation fund to cover 
motor vehicle liability risks under a 
segregated fund. A California meas- 
ure, on the other hand, would pro- 
hibit that state’s workmen’s com- 
pensation fund from actively solicit- 
ing accounts. 

As might be expected the accident 
and health insurance business is also 
receiving considerable attention from 
the legislators. Bills in Georgia, 
Ohio and New York would tighten 
the laws governing the cancellation 
of such contracts. The ones in Ohio 


and New York would make the poli- 
cies non-cancellable after five years 
while a second New York bill would 
prohibit cancellation after two years. 
Massachusetts held a public hearing 
on a proposal to make group acci- 
dent health and life insurance avail- 
able to state employees with the state 
paying half the premium while a 
Georgia bill would permit group 
insurance for county employees. 
Michigan legislators are considering 
a bill to regulate group disability 
plans in the state and in North Caro- 
lina the regulation of accident and 
health insurance advertising has been 
proposed. Another North Carolina 
measure would require the bonding 
of an agent who sells accident and 
health insurance. Tennessee has 
passed an unauthorized service of 
process act. 

Other insurance legislation being 
debated includes: A biil to authorize 
multiple line operations in Ohio 
(similar measures have been de- 
feated five times in the past); a 
Texas bill requiring capital and sur- 
plus of $200,000 for a fire, $300,000 
for a casualty and $500,000 for a 
multiple line carrier which has been 
approved by a Senate committee ; 
other Texas measures which would 
regulate new stock issues by insur- 
ance companies and provide for more 
frequent examination of companies 
and a New York bill which would 
limit a company’s right to disclaim 
responsibility under a liability con- 
tract because of failure of the insured 
to give proper notice. Also a North 
Dakota measure which would pro- 
hibit licensing in the state of a car- 
rier owned or controlled by a for- 
eign government (directed mainly at 
the Saskatchewan (Canada) govern- 
ment insurance office) and an In- 
diana bill to permit coinsurance 
clauses in fire insurance contracts. 
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gently made it is then a thing of 
danger. Its nature gives warning of 
the consequences to be expected. If 
to the element of danger there is 
added knowledge that the thing will 
be used by persons other than the 
purchaser and used without new 
tests, then, irrespective of contract, 
the manufacturer of this thing of 
danger is under a duty to make it 
carefully.” 

There are not many who would 
criticize this principle. In the old 


rule there was an arbitrary limita- 
tion of liability to the immediate 
purchaser, whom the manufacturer 
many times recognized would never 
use the article or be exposed to its 
hazards, yet there was inherent in 
that rule, | think, the recognition 
that if you extend the liability be- 
yond that point you are rendering a 
manufacturer’s defense so difficult 
that the liability borders on the 
absolute. 

When the American Law Insti- 
tute prepared the Restatement of 
Torts it restated this principle, very 
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carefully recognizing the limitation 
imposed by Judge Cardoza, namely 
that it applied only where the article 
“placed life and limb in peril,” that 
is, would “cause substantial bodily 
harm” if it were negligently or care- 
lessly manufactured. 


Extension by Application 


Although there was an extension 
of the maaufacturer’s liability un- 
der this rule the real extension has 
come in its application. I think this 
can best be illustrated by a case de- 
cided by the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit 
within the last five years. (Diesbourg 
vs. Hazel Atlas Glass Co., 176 Fed. 
(2)410 (1949)). Prior to the war 
the Hazel Atlas Glass Company 
manufactured a stock bottle in its 
plant in Ohio. It made about two 
million of them a year. Its methods 
of manufacture were in accordance 
with the latest developments of the 
art. Some of them were sold and 
delivered to the Hollingshead Cor- 
poration in New Jersey. That com- 
pany filled them with a cleaning fluid 
and capped them and, in turn, sold 
them to distributors. One of the 
bottles found its way to Florida and 
into the possession of a service sta- 
tion. 

Sometime after the war the oper- 
ator of the station was attempting to 
unscrew the cap when the bottle 
broke and cut his hand. A small 
part of the base of the bottle was 
preserved and a man who called 
himself an “‘expert’’ expressed the 
opinion that the bottle was defective 
because its walls were of unequal 
thickness and there were stresses 
and strains in the glass when ex- 
amined under a polariscope. No one 
knew whether the bottle had been 
cracked or scratched before the man 
attempted to open it. Men in the 
business of manufacturing bottles 
assured the court that the walls of 
all bottles vary in thickness, that the 
art of making bottles had not ad- 
vanced to the point where perfect 
uniformity in thickness of the walls 
could be obtained. They also assured 
the court that stresses were inten- 
tionally put in glass to strengthen it 
and that the stresses in this bottle 
were well within commercial limits. 
The court allowed the plaintiff to 
recover. 
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Thus a precedent was established 
that even an ordinary bottle contain- 
ing a completely innocuous cleaning 
fluid should be treated as an article 
involving an unreasonable risk of 
substantial bodily harm and one 
which placed life and limb in peril 
merely because it possessed the po- 
tentiality to break when pressure was 
applied to it. I doubt if Judge Car- 
doza ever thought that his opinion 
would lead to that kind of a decision. 
Although I am sure that court would 
deny it was imposing an absolute 
liability upon the manufacturer of the 
bottle, [ think, in practical applica- 
tion, such a liability was imposed. 


Standards of Proof 


Sut legal liability is changing not 
only by reason of the adoption of 
new principles by the courts, nor 
even by the altered application of 
existing principles, it is also chang- 
ing because the courts are accepting 
different standards of proof. The case 
| have just recited will also illustrate 
this point. It was not only held that 
the manufacturer was negligent in 
the manufacture of the bottle, and 
thus created a defect, but also that 
the defect created was the cause of 
its breaking. Obviously, the bottle 
could broken from many 
causes. It could have been cracked, 
bruised, scratched or chipped in the 
thousands of miles it had traveled 
and in the many hands through 
which it had passed. In such a state 
it would readily break when pressure 
was applied to remove the cap which 
had been in place for many years, 
whether there was any defect in its 
manufacture or not. 

The “expert” called by the plain- 
tiff said he was a “little crowded” 
when asked whether he had an 
opinion whether the alleged “defect” 
in the bottle was the cause of the 
break and counsel for the plaintiff 
successfully objected when he was 
pressed to answer the question. The 
most he was willing to say was that 
it “could have” been the cause of 
the break, in much the same sense 
that the moon “could” be made of 
green cheese. But in spite of the 
inability of the “expert” to reach an 
opinion, the court held that a jury 
of laymen were perfectly capable of 
concluding that the defect did, in 
fact, cause it to break. Decisions of 
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the Pennsylvania courts have always 
been that a jury can only make a 
finding in an expert field when they 
have the definite opinion of an ex- 
pert that a certain result came from 
a certain cause. Without changing 
any rules of liability, liability is 
greatly extended when rules of evi- 
dence are relaxed and juries are per- 
mitted to arrive at verdicts on the 
basis of their own conjectures. 

The acceptance of pure conjecture 
as a predicate for legal liability is 
evident in other respects. Courts 
are quite willing to permit lay jurors 
to find that an accident caused can- 
cer, in spite of the fact that the 
medical profession is exhausting its 
energy and its funds seeking the 
cause of that insidious disease. We 
daily experience in the courts the 
determination by a jury, on the 
testimony of a doctor who made a 
one-hour examination, that the bi- 
zarre mental complaints of a plain- 
tiff were caused by drinking a liquid 
containing a cigarette stub, yet | 
have never heard of a doctor who 
would undertake to treat psychotic 
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symptoms without a thorough re- 
search into the family background, 
early childhood and the social and 
economic environment of a patient. 
It will take him days to find the 
source of the trouble. He nearly al- 
ways looks upon recent accidents as 
mere incidents bringing to light the 
real cause of trouble, but to-day the 
total economic loss is charged to that 
incident and the accident is deter- 
mined to be the cause, by jurors who 
have no special knowledge of the 
subject. 


Amount of Recovery 


One of the main changes in legal 
liability has been in the amount of 
recovery allowed. In the early days 
of our law money damages were 
awarded only to replace money loss 
and this is the true reason for award- 
ing money damages. But to-day we 
look upon dollars of damage as be- 
ing a type of reward for enduring 
pain and suffering or for experienc- 
ing embarrassment, and in some in- 

(Continued 


on the next page) 
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Legal Liability—Continued 


stances, as a relief of the griet that 
follows death. I find it difficult to 
believe that dollars are a true pallia- 
tive for pain or that the embarrass- 
ment of a scar is lessened by having 
money in your pocket and I am quite 
sure that true grief is an experience 
of the wealthy as well as the poor. 
However, to-day the major recovery 
allowed in personal injury actions is 
for these elements. In this respect 
we are not shifting an economic loss, 
on the contrary we are, in fact, af- 
fording the plaintiff, from a purely 
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financial standpoint, an economic 
profit. The justification for this ac- 
tion is that money damages are the 
only way we have to recompense an 
injured party since admittedly we 
cannot truly relieve the pain, em- 
harrassment or bereavement by any 
judicial action. 


Large Verdicts 


We hear every day of large ver- 
dicts being rendered. Recently, in 
New York City, a verdict of $180,- 
000 was awarded the widow and 
three minor children of a forty-vear- 
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old elevator operator. True, no 
amount of dollars could replace a 
husband and father but from a 
money standpoint the award is 
greatly in excess of the probable ac- 
cumulated earnings of the decedent 
for his expected working life ; in fact 
a 2% return on the amount awarded 
would be in excess of the annual 
earnings of the decedent. The ver- 
dict not only replaced the financial 
loss but created for the widow an 
estate in excess of the amount of 
the recovery. 

The result of this situation is that 
we have created what Judge Adlow 
of Massachusetts called our ‘“‘Some- 
thing for Nothing Age.” We have 
become a claim conscious nation, 
seeking legal redress for every dis- 
comfort, real and imagined, which 
is experienced almost as a necessary 
incident of our every day living. We 
have encouraged litigation. When | 
see many of the claims which are 
asserted to-day I think of that re- 
mark that was made years ago, “It 
is just as well that Justice is blind. 
She might not like some of the things 
done in her name if she could see 
then.” 


Automobile Claims 


It is probably in the field of auto- 
mobile insurance that there is the 
greatest pressure to alter the basis 
of liability if not to return to the 
laws of Atthelbert. The problem 
here is aggravated and emphasized 
by the great multiplicity of accidents 
which seem to be an inevitable re- 
sult of our automotive age. It is 
further emphasized by the clogged 
condition of our court calendars, 
which delay for years the determina- 
tion of disputed claims. Naturally 
there is dissatisfaction with the basis 
upon which we determine the rights 
of persons involved in automobile 
accidents. One of the by-products 
of the dissatisfaction is the urging 
from some quarters that we adopt 
compulsory automobile insurance. 
The seekers of this panacea errone- 
ously see in it a means of affording 
all persons injured as a result of an 
automobile accident some compensa- 
tion for their injuries. Needless to 
say, the program falls far short of 
accomplishing that objective. 

There are others who urge the 
adoption of a rule of comparative 
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negligence and the abandonment of 
the doctrine of contributory negli- 
gence. At the same time, courts and 
juries are looking upon a technical 
faulty reaction or some necessary in- 
cident in the operation of an auto- 
mobile on crowded highways, as be- 
ing negligence. There is thus a 
clear trend toward imposing a prac- 
tical absolute liability on the part of 
motorists in any case in which a per- 
son is willing to resort to the courts. 


Distributing Losses 


From what has been said I think 
the reader can see that we are drift- 
ing toward a mirage of liability 
through fault which in reality is an 
absolute liability with unlimited dam- 
ages. At the same time, there is a 
strong wind blowing us toward a 
principle of strict or absolute liabil- 
ity. This wind is generated by those 
who believe that the social problem 
involved is merely one of finding a 
way of distributing losses and that 
all losses should be distributed in 
some way. 


Practical Justice 


It has always seemed to me that 
we indulge in a fancy when we look 
upon the law, and particularly the 
courts, as capable of doing complete 
justice. Perfect justice is an attribute 
of the Divinity which human beings 
can only seek to attain. | am fearful 
that in our efforts to obtain perfect 
justice we are interfering with our 
ability to render practical justice. 
There are many injuries which the 
sufferer must bear himself or pro- 
tect himself from loss through a 
form of first party insurance without 
any determination of fault or respon- 
sibility. Our courts should only be 
called upon to find liability on the 
part of another when there has been 
a real moral wrong or a marked de- 
parture from present day standards 
of conduct. Furthermore, we should 
recognize that as long as the. only 
technique available to courts is to 
award money damages their function 
should be confined to those cases 
where money damages are an appro- 
priate recompense for the injury 
done. Our courts should not be in 
the position of granting financial re- 
wards merely because they have no 
other substitute. 

I do not intend to paint a black 
picture of the future of legal liability. 
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Our law through the ages has shown 
a capacity to adapt itself to changed 
conditions. In the main it has been 
successful in finding the right result. 
Although the concept of your legal 
liability in the future will be differ- 
ent, | am sure it will be economically 
sound and just. 


BLANKET BOND BROADENED 


FOLLOWING CONFERENCES _ be- 
tween the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and the Surety Association 
of America, the rider for financial 
institution blanket bonds excluding 
loss from the effects of nuclear fis- 
sion or fusion or radioactivity has 
been revised so that the exclusion 
will no longer apply to loss from the 
effects of an explosion incident to 
industrial uses of nuclear energy. 
As revised, the bond does not cover : 
“Any loss, in time of peace or war, 
directly or indirectly caused by or 
resulting from the effects of nuclear 
fission or fusion or radioactivity ; 
provided, however, that this para- 
graph shall not apply to loss from 
industrial uses of nuclear energy.” 


NEW COMMISSIONERS 


AS AN INEVITABLE RESULT of the 
change in state administrations in 
last fall’s commis- 
sioners are being appointed in a 
number of states. Alfred J. Boh- 
linger resigned as Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York effective 
February 1 22’ Governor Harriman 
nominated Leffert Holz, a Man- 
hattan real estate lawyer, for con- 
firmation by the Legislature. Mean- 
while Deputy Superintendent A. G. 
Straub, Jr., is acting superintendent. 
Charles R. Howell, was de- 
feated in a close race for U. S. 
Senator last fall in New Jersey, will 
replace Warren N. Gaffney who re- 
signed several months ago. Thomas 


elections, new 


who 


J. Spellacy, a former mayor of Hart- 


ford, is slated to take over W. Ellery 
Allyn’s duties in Connecticut and 
F. B. McConnell has been appointed 


California Commissioner in place of 
John R. Maloney. Mr. McConnell 
was vice president of Pacific Em- 
ployers Insurance Company. Earlier, 
Joe B. Hunt assumed the office of 


Insurance Commissioner of 
homa, an elective position. 


Okla- 
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which he has come to accept without 


doubt or question | believe this to 


he the’ strongest bulwark against 


vovernment intrusion in our bust 


ness 


Compulsory Insurance 


While on the 


mental 


subject of govern 


intrusion, | should like to 


mention the “compulsory insurance’ 


threat which faces us in various 


public understand why compulsory 
not a desirable thing. 
\Ve point to the dismal history of 


instirance 1S 


‘ompulsory insurance in Massachu- 
setts where it has satished no one- 
not even those who have made it a 
‘‘nolitical football.’ But | fear that 
ireument may not mean much to 
the average policyholder 
\We turn then to our principal ob- 
jections to compulsory insurance: 
that it has been peddled by its spon- 


states. This is one of the most diff 


sors as a panacea for the automobile 
accident disease when they know (or 
should know ) 


cult problems of public relations 
with which Wwe have had to contend 


itis" a 


because it 1S 


that it can treat not 


delicate the disease itself but only one small 


question to handle 


difficult to make the symptom. The real ill is the appall- 
life and 
on our streets and high- 


until this is cured, it will 


ing annual destruction of 
property 

ways and, 
do little good to correct the symp- 
toms, even the one pertaining to un- 
insured drivers. \Ve in the insurance 
stake 
in this because if compulsory insur 


business have a tremendous 
ance is sold to the American public 
as a permanent cure for all the ills 
involved in automobile safety it will 
deposit on our doorstep full respon- 
sibility for the 


should 
public 


accident problem 


vhen it be fairly visited on 


those authorities who are 


ctilty of failure to make and enforce 


adequate 


safety laws Chere is only one way 
to solve the motor vehicle problem 


and that 


protection 


The 17th Century Highlander 1S through a vigorous and 


with pistols and dirk on his belt, fearless 


enforcement of the laws, 


a round target on his back with stern punishment meted out to 


in one hand a sword anda those guilty of habitual violations 

It is encouraging to see that there 
has been a general awakening to 
this problem by the Federal and state 
governments and by the automobile 
industry and that steps are being 
taken 


musket in the other, was perhaps 
the best armed soldier of his day 
Changing conditions, however, 
outmoded his weapons and 
today they would offer little 
protection. Insurance, too, : . ; 
to bring public attention to 
hear on the necessity for cutting 


becomes obsolete if it is not 


adiusted to current conditions: 
The Highland broadsw 
times 


down the terrific annual waste of life 
and property through automobile ac 
cidents. It is to be hoped that much 
good will flow from these combined 
efforts to which the stock insurance 
industry is making a great contribu 
tion through the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies. 


Caledonian takes pride in the 
century and a half of up-to-the- 
minute protection its agents 
have given policyholders 


stakenly called a Clo 
straight with ao broa 
ngle or double edged 


nd o distinctive 


A More Reasonable View 


It is also encouraging to see de 
veloping in New York a mote con 
siderate and reasonable view of the 
compulsory insurance question by 
both political parties, which is in 
contrast to the strong advocacy of 
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compulsory insurance by the state 
administration during the past two 
legislative sessions. This is espe- 
cially significant because what hap- 
pens in New York may well estab- 
lish a pattern of legislation for many 
other states and for many years to 
come. Both party platforms in 
New York avoided direct reference 
to “compulsory insurance” and re- 
ferred instead in the one case to 
providing protection against irre- 
sponsible motorists “by the fairest 
and most practicable means avail- 
able,” and in the other case to “an 
effective program to eliminate the 
financially irresponsible motorists 
from the highways.” It is generally 
thought that these planks invite a 
solution different from the ill-con- 
sidered “compulsory insurance” 
measure which the administration 
proposed last year and which was 
strongly opposed by most segments 
of the insurance industry. 


Opposition 


The opposition of the industry 
stems from the factors I have al- 
ready mentioned. Additionally, it 
stems from a fear of governmental 
intrusion in the making of rates or 
in the actual sale of insurance (i.e., 
through a “state fund”), or both. 
From the industry’s standpoint the 
main thing wrong with the compul- 
sory insurance law proposed in New 
York is that it placed the state in 
the position of a salesman, since the 
state could insist on evidence of in- 
surance coverage as a condition to 
registration of a vehicle. When the 
state is the “sales agent,” so to speak, 
it is an easy step for it either to be- 
come the principal or to dominate 
the principal. On the other hand, 
quite naturally, we believe that all 
drivers should be insured (or other- 
wise financially responsible) and we 
are anxious to encourage that result 
by means which fall short of having 
the state act as the “sales agent” for 
the insurance. Thus, we have fa- 
vored the enactment in all states of 
the tight form financial responsibil- 
ity law. It is too early to predict the 
future outcome but it is possible 
that the solution to the problem may 
be found in a further tightening of 
this law to deprive the driver of his 
license or impound his car where he 
has an accident and fails to produce 
evidence of financial responsibility. 
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We are looking for qualified agents 
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are looking for new ways to increase 


your volume, why don’t you 


contact us? Simply write to... 


enix 


OF HARTFORD GROUP 


52 WOODLAND STREET 
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Such would certainly seem to be 
consistent with the objectives of all 
concerned with the question. 


Not a Public Utility 


The subject of compulsory insur- 
ance and the fear of governmental 
intervention in our rate-making ma- 
chinery inevitably bring to the fore 
a related danger which has arisen 
from the enactment of Public Law 


The Phoenix Ins. Co. 
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Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
The Central States Fire Ins. Co. 
Adantic Fire Ins. Co. 

Great Eastern Fire Ins. Co. 
Reliance Ins. Co. of Canada 


15 and the host of regulatory legisla- 
tion which followed in its wake: this 
is that people may come to think of 
the insurance business as a “public 
utility” merely because it is under 
state regulation from coast to coast. 

There are differences 
tween the two: in most instances a 
public utility represents a virtual 
monopoly which results from an ex- 
clusive franchise granted by the state 


wide be- 
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Progression—Continued 


or local authorities and because of 
the absence of competition the law 
generally sure the rates 
charged by the public utility do not 


makes 


exceed an amount necessary to pro- 
vide a reasonable return on its in- 
vestment, instead of allowing it a 
margin of profit based upon its vol- 
ume of sales. In other words, the 
a public utility is the 
a risk element and the 


essence of 


absence of 


virtual guarantee of a fair return. 
In contrast, the very essence of the 
insurance business is the risk element 
and the total absence of any guaran- 
teed return. Our business is the 
epitome of free enterprise by reason 
of the wide-open competition which 
exists between literally thousands of 
agents and hundreds of companies, 
no one of which has a monopoly or 
anything resembling an exclusive 
franchise. 


Insurance has been held to be a 





Me, AP bts 


from our 53rd Annual Report 


to Policyholders 


As of December 31, 1954, as filed with the Insurance 
Department, State of Indiana, admitted assets totaled 
$23,782,604; liabilities, $15,283,025; and surplus to 


policyholders, $8,499,579. 


ASSETS increased by $2,708,565 or 12.9% over 1953. 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS increased $1,687,452 or 24.8% 


over 1953. 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN were $15,148,129 for the year, an 
increase of $793,177 or 5.5% over 1953. 

Losses INCURRED during 1954 were $6,864,770. It repre- 
sents a loss ratio on an earned premium basis of 46.7% 
as against a ratio of 43.6% during 1953. 


SAVINGS of $2,413,529 were returned to our policyholders 
as dividends during 1954, which compares with divi- 
dend savings of $2,069,970 for 1953. 





Business since organization in 1902: Net premiums written, $147,656,000; 
net losses paid, $52,665,800; dividends to policyholders, $22,468,700. 
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business impressed with a public in- 
terest, which accounts for the fact 
that it is subject to regulation in 
many respects. But insurance rates 
approved by the state authorities are 
merely “par for the course,” 
speak, and each company must enter 
into intense competition first to sell 
its product and second to stay within 
the margins provided in the rates for 
operating costs, always with the risk 
of ending up with a loss instead of 
a profit. People should understand 
that the provision in the law for a 
“reasonable underwriting profit” is 
to be judged in the same light as 
margins of profit found reasonable 
for other lines of business conducted 
on a competitive basis as risk ven- 
tures. ; 

There are many risks we all face 
m this complex modern-day world 
which transcend the insuring capac- 
ity of any power on earth. It is the 
duty of the insurance business to 
accept only the risks which are in- 
surable, to decline those which are 
not insurable, and to have the cour- 
age and good sense to do both. 


so to 


Atomic Energy Risks 


A recent illustration of this prob- 
lem is in the atomic energy field with 
the advent of the nuclear reactor 
program of private industry. The 
insurance business is faced with an 
important decision as to what extent 
it can provide insurances ( both phys- 
ical damage and personal injury in- 
surance) against the hazards inher- 
ent in such operations. Much will 
depend upon the scientific knowledge 
which is imparted to us and it is too 
early to predict the result. It is 
another example of the many transi- 
tional problems which face our busi- 
ness in this fast-moving world and 
as another illustration of the deli- 
cately balanced division between 
legitimate government and private 
operations. 


A Strong Economy 


Most economists now agree that 
our economy has great inherent 
strength and that the severe eco- 
nomic depressions which were ac- 
cepted as inevitable in the past 
should not occur in the future. Many 
things have happened to contribute 
to this optimistic result. Probably 
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most important was the impact of 
the Korean War on our economy 
which demonstrated that in order to 
check Communistic aggression the 
military strength of the United 
States must be constantly maintained 
and our productive capacity must 
keep pace not only with current 
needs but with future emergencies. 
We are now able to meet the grow- 
ing civil demand for goods and serv- 
ices and also the requirements of 
national defense. Today our econ- 
omy is strong despite international 
uncertainties. Consumer expendi- 
tures remain high as does also in- 
dustrial activity. The savings of the 
people are large and our financial 
institutions are sound. 


Population Growth 


It is estimated by some experts 
that the population of the United 
States by 1960 will have reached 
about 175 to 180 million. It is ex- 
pected that our standard of living 
will continue to improve. Over $186 
billion was spent for new plant and 
equipment during the period from 
1945 to 1953. 
increased jobs 
Mechanization 
also developed 


This has provided 
and higher wages. 
of agriculture has 
swiftly during the 
same period and our agricultural in- 
dustry is now capable of producing 
36% more than in 1940. li is signifi- 
cant to our business that passenger 
car registration amounted to only 
25.7 million in 1945 and at the be- 
ginning of 1954 it had increased to 
46.5 million—a rise of more than 
80%. Another factor of significance 
to insurance agents is the decen- 
tralization movement away from 
crowded cities into suburban com- 


munities—also the pronounced geo- 


graphical shifts in population—both 
of which create new needs for goods 
and services. 

Thus, social and economic condi- 
tions have changed considerably in 
the past twenty years and according 
to respectable economic thought the 
future portends a continued high de- 
mand for goods and services reflect- 
ing a continued increase in popula- 
tion and rise in standard of living, 
with a consequent continued expan- 
sion of our national productive 
capacity. To one in the business of 
insurance these signs are encourag- 
ing. They mean that the growth in 
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insurance sales will also continue on 
a solid basis because, as I have said, 
the insurance business is geared to 
the national economy. It remains 
for our business to make certain that 
it keeps pace with public demands 
and still preserves the best traditions 
of the past. 


PREDICTS CHANGES 
IN OHIO 


THE PASSAGE OF MULTIPLE LINE 
legislation and the end of the state 
monopoly of workmen's compensa- 
tion were predicted for Ohio by 
Eugene F. Gallagher, Chicago man- 
ager of the Planet Insurance Com- 
pany in a talk recently. He noted 
that the average lapse of time be- 
tween an injury and the first com- 
pensation payment is twice as long 
in Ohio as in other states and that 
while country-wide compensation 
rates have been reduced approxi- 
mately 30%, there has been no sim- 
ilar reduction in Ohio. He also 
criticized the state fund for inade- 
quate accident prevention activities. 


LARGE LOSS FIRES 


THERE WERE MORE “large loss” 
fires (in excess of $250,000 each) 
in North America last year than 
ever before the National Fire Pro- 
tection reports in its 
Quarterly Magazine. Three hundred 
aad thirteen big fires caused a total 
of 408 deaths and destroyed $202,- 
360,000 worth of property in the 
United States and Canada in 1954. 
of the total 
number of fires but 20% of the total 
property loss. This compares with 
293 fires, 336 deaths and property 
damage of $274,360,000 in 1953, a 
record year as to property damage, 
which included the General Motors 
Livonia plant fire. Most of the in- 
creases in the number of large fires 
occurred in three 
mercantile, warehouses and other 
areas and _ transportation, 
while manufacturing fires showed an 
encouraging decline of 30% in num- 
The N.F.P.A. that in 
70% of the large building fires, de- 
layed discovery can be blamed for a 
major portion of the loss. 
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Inland Marine—from page 53 


in all exposures both known and un- 
known with a reasonable loading for 
the unknown hazards. As an ex- 
ample of this, we make certain that 
the transportation hazard as defined 
is broad enough to include loading 
and unloading accidents at both ends 
of the line because we believe this 
to be an important part of the trans- 
portation hazard involved. We have 
not had any serious losses nor many 
losses of this kind but we have found 


it to be a very good sales point so 
far as the insured is concerned. 
Needless to say in writing these 
broad coverage policies it is neces- 
sary to check periodically with the 
insured to determine whether or not 
there have been any major changes 
in the exposure because if we do not 
do this our composite rate based on 
sales will not reasonably reflect the 
exposures and we may be overcharg- 
ing the insured or we may be short- 
changing the company. We try to 
avoid either situation not only when 
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the policy is written but during its 
entire existence. 

In the field of mercantile risks 
while the possibilities are not as 
great, perhaps, as they are in that 
of industrial risks still we have found 
this to be a fertile field and here 
again have attempted to wrap up 
into one policy all the coverage an 
insured needs to cover his exposures 
away from his own premises. 

We have adopted certain word- 
ings in our policies which we have 
found broaden the coverage to give 
the insured the protection he needs 
and so avoid finding ourselves in the 
position of having to explain why 
certain losses may not be covered 
after they occur. As an example of 
this, a more or less standard owner’s 
form cargo policy covers, using a 
retail furniture store risk as an ex- 
ample, “on lawful goods and mer- 
chandise consisting of furniture and 
household goods the property of the 
insured or sold by him and in the 
course of delivery but only while 
loaded for shipment and in transit in 
or on vehicles described herein 
owned and operated by the insured 
and only while in the custody and 
control of the insured within a radius 
of fifty miles of Rockford, Illinois.” 


While some individual company 
forms are broader than this, this 
particular one is quite typical. It 
makes provision only for inserting 
the type of merchandise the insured 
deals in, limits the coverage to prop- 
erty of the insured or sold by him 
and only while in or on vehicles 
described which are owned and op- 
erated by the insured and further 
while within a specified distance. 
We do not think this coverage an- 
swers the need of the insured and 
have found from experience that 
agents have gotten into difficulties 
because of such limited wording. 
The wording we use is as follows: 
“On lawful goods and merchandise 
consisting principally of but not 
limited to property usual to the in- 
sured’s retail furniture business or 
property of others for which the in- 
sured is liable while in the course 
of transit during loading and un- 
loading or loaded for transit in or 
on vehicles operated by or for the 
insured.” 

This wording will pick up the 
pads, dollies, and handling equip- 
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ment on the truck which is not cov- 
ered under the standard wording. | 
know of instances where companies 
have declined to pay for this type 
of equipment because it was not the 
merchandise that was damaged but 
rather equipment belonging on the 
truck but not actually part of the 
truck’s equipment, therefore not 
covered under the auto policy. Nei- 
ther would the standard wording 
cover property of customers that the 
insured might be taking back to his 
place of business for repairs, ete. 
Neither would it cover the situation 
where the insured might have more 
deliveries to make than he can ac- 
commodate on his own trucks and 
either rents another truck or calls in 
a common carrier to make some of 
his deliveries. Ours would. 

This general wording “consisting 
principally of but not limited to” is 
one that we have used rather gen- 
erally on all types of policies because 
we think it helps us to avoid those 
situations wherein after some loss 
occurs we find that our policy is not 
broad enough to take in some un- 
anticipated exposure which could 
have been covered. Even though the 
company may agree to pay the loss, 
we would much prefer to be in the 
position of having provided for the 
coverage in advance than to rely 
upon the generosity of our companies 
to do us a favor. 


Creates Good Will 


mercantile 
exposures 


In the case of risks 
other common involved 
are goods out on approval, install- 
ment sales, property in the care and 
custody of the insured but belonging 
to others, loading and unloading, 
leased or rented equipment and ex- 
hibitions. It creates considerable 
good will when one of our mercantile 
customers calls us that they are 
going to have merchandise on ex- 
hibit at the annual home show and 
would like to have it covered, to tell 
them that their policy as we have it 
written already provides such cov- 
erage. We recently had an inquiry 
from one of our customers operating 
a piano, organ and radio and tele- 
vision business for coverage on an 
organ he was loaning to a county 
fair for a few days. He wanted it 
covered. We had written an all-risk 
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transportation policy for him a cou- 
ple of years ago and for a flat addi- 
tional premium had extended it to 
cover goods while out on approval 
or loaned or rented to others. Need- 
less to say, our position with him was 
not hurt when we told him it was 
already covered and no change or 
additional premium was necessary. 
In the fields of service risks we 
have also found that it pays to make 
a careful analysis of all exposures 
of each insured and then provide one 
policy that actually fits his needs. 


In the case of contractors, installa- 
tion risks and other similar busi- 
nesses, the policy should be broad 
enough in wording to cover the tools 
and equipment carried by service 
men and it should also be broad 
enough to cover all the property the 
insured might have on the premises 
of the job including temporary struc- 
tures, scaffolding, hoisting towers, 
etc., which are not included in the 
builders risk forms unless the 
builders risk policy is written in the 
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Inland Marine—Continued 

name of both the contractor and the 
owner of the property or unless their 
contract provides that such coverage 
should be provided by the owner. 
Ordinarily in our territory this is not 
done and, therefore, the only way 
to be sure that the contractor cus- 
tomer is covered is to specifically 
provide the coverage in his floater 
policy. 

Any type of risk of any size at all 
is worthy of very careful analysis of 
all exposures away from the in- 
sured’s premises and the provision 
of a single broad floater policy that 
will cover all of these exposures. 
This offers a wonderful opportunity 
for an agent to show the insured 
that he is actually making a study 
of his insurance needs and providing 
a coverage to fit those needs. It 1s 
easy to impress upon the insured the 
need of providing adequate and 
broader protection on the property 
after it leaves his care and custody 
than is ordinarily provided on his 
own premises. I like to point out to 
the insured that while he may ex- 
ercise great care in maintaining his 
own premises in first class condition 
with top fire protection equipment 
and all other safeguards against 
damage to his goods, once it leaves 
his plant he has little or no control 
of it. He is not ordinarily in a posi- 
tion to know just what the conditions 
are in the building or plant where 
his property, oftentimes involving 
large values, may be located. He will 
usually agree that there is probably 
more reason to provide proper pro- 
tection on the property away from 
his premises than there is on his 
premises and certainly few question 


the necessity of providing adequate 
fire insurance and other types of 
protection so far as their own prem- 
ises are concerned. 

Companies generally have been 
unusually aggressive in bringing out 
new forms and coverage during the 
past few months. I suppose the mul- 
tiplicity of dwelling forms and cov- 
erages brought out recently and still 
coming, has all of us a little dizzy. I, 
however, believe this is healthy even 
though confusing at times. This 
same aggressiveness is obvious in 
marine fields, stimulated no doubt by 
the adoption generally of the new 
revised nationwide definition. Many 
new forms are being written, some 
by only one or two companies. [| will 
mention briefly a few which I know 
of and think have real sales pos 
sibilities. 


Some New Forms 


All risk bailee policies are avail- 
able for laundries and dry cleaners 
as well as for other businesses which 
handle customers’ property. Gen- 
erally the additional coverages other 
than the specified perils usually cov- 
ered are on a deductible basis. A 
deductible applying to all losses has 
possibilities in some instances. 

Motor carrier cargo policies are 
being written to cover on a Bill of 
lading liability basis. These carry 
only a few exclusions such as fidelity, 
delay, spoilage and war. 

New block policies are being writ- 
ten on a number of new types of 
risks and again provide real oppor- 
tunities to be of service to insurance 
buyers. I hope we will not see a lot 
of interpretive bulletins prohibiting 
many classes of businesses where 
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these type policies answer a _ real 
need, 

Many times property covered 
under floater policies may cause a 
business interruption loss. This loss 
exposure should be studied, partic- 
ularly on policies covering large 
equipment for contractors, gravel 
plants, etc. It may apply on coal 
conveyors, large cranes, elevators 
and other equipment involving the 
moving of materials. Many such 
risks are eligible for the broader all 
risk coverages available under ma- 
rine policies. 

Various composite policies on all 
risk or specified peril basis are avail- 
able on many risks, for example, an 
appliance dealer. They provide cov- 
erage on goods on approval, demon- 
stration, trial, loaned, leased or 
rented; on property of others while 
in the insured’s care and custody for 
repairs and servicing and while being 
installed ; all transit coverage includ- 
ing the insured’s owned vehicles, and 
also on all tools, portable equipment, 
spare parts, etc., while away from 
premises of the insured. 

So far as use and occupancy in- 
surance on radio and T. V. stations 
is concerned, the nationwide defini- 
tion at the present time excludes the 
buildings and building equipment 
and furniture for U. & ©. cover- 
age as well as property damage 
coverage. While there is no reason 
why it should be included with the 
tower and equipment so far as direct 
damage is concerned, it should be 
written blanket with the other equip- 
ment so far as use and occupancy is 
concerned. Under the present rules 
it is necessary to provide two pol- 
icies, one to cover certain equipment 
on an all-risk basis and the other 
which must ‘provide more limited 
coverage as applying to the building, 
furniture and fixtures. This does not 
make sense when we try to explain 
it to an insured. 

I believe that provision should be 
made to cover under floater policies 
building materials and cost of labor 
belonging to third parties even after 
they become part of the building 
structure. Section E. 2. (1)—In- 
stallation risks, as it now stands 
prohibits such materials after they 
become a part of the building. Often- 
times there is a very fine line be- 
tween presently prohibited materials 
and equipment and equipment which 
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may be covered. Usually a marine 
policy provides the best way of pro- 
tecting a sub-contractor’s values so 
why set up restrictions against doing 
a proper job of protecting him? 
Sometimes they can be covered 
under Section E. 2. (0) Installment 
sales, so why limit coverage because 
of the terms of the sale when the 
exposures may be identical ? 

An inland marine policy provid- 
ing a limit of liability for any single 
loss and providing for a monthly 
report for total outstanding values is 
as I see it, the only type of policy 
that will sensibly take care of such 
a situation. It represents good busi- 
ness to companies and answers a 
real need on the part of one class of 
insurance buyer and our rules should 
be broad enough to permit properly 
taking care of such a situation. 


Merchandise Turnover 


Another situation which I think 
should be clarified is with respect to 
domestic shipments in transit which 
under the new nationwide definition 
permits coverage for not exceeding 
a specified number of days after 
arrival at consignee’s premises or 
other place of storage or deposit. It 
should be permissible in the writing 
of policies in this respect to specify 
that such time shall be determined 
on the basis of merchandise turn- 
overs per year. While undoubtedly 
most companies would pay a loss on 
this basis, the fact remains that the 
insured may be skeptical about the 
coverage he has if his inventory 
turns over five or six times a year 
but a part of that inventory may re- 
main in the warehouse or may be 
out on consignment for nine or ten 
months. As a matter of fact, why 
make any restriction as to time so 
long as the goods are on premises 
not owned or controlled by the in- 
sured? Isn’t the present ninety or 
one hundred and twenty days merely 
a guess and is there any sound basis 
for selecting those particular pe- 
riods ? 

We have tried where we have 
more than one monthly reporting 
form policy for one insured to make 
up for him a single form in which 
he can report the values under all 
policies to our office after which we 
separate it by companies and send it 
on to each company involved. This 
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means so far as the insured is con- 
cerned that he has only one report 
per month to make which appeals 
to him even though that report may 
involve two or three or four separate 
sets of figures. This we have found 
to work well in several risks. It gets 
results because it convinces our in- 
sured that we are not only tailoring 
coverages to fit his needs but also 
the mechanics of handling his ac- 
count. 

Most of the things I have men 
tioned as applying to inland marine 


insurance can to a greater or lesser 
for other lines of 


insurance and no agent should over- 


degree be used 


look an opportunity to make a 
thorough study of the loss exposures 
of an individual insured and then do 
everything possible to provide cov- 
Not only 


does it make it possible to give an 


erage against these risks. 


insured better coverage but it will 
also help the agent make additional 
sales because he will be covering and 
making a charge for many minor 
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Inland Marine—Continued 


loss possibilities which if written 
under separate policies the insured 
would probably decide were not im- 
portant enough to be worth insuring. 
Besides all of this, handling the in- 
surance for an assured along the 
lines discussed actually amounts to 
rendering a professional service as 
compared to typing up a policy using 
standard forms from the supplies and 
sending it out to the insured hoping 
that if he has a loss it will be some- 
thing that is covered under the form 
used. In this way the agent can 
provide his insured better protection, 
can save himself, his insured and 
his company work, can get additional 
premium and build up sizeable pre- 
miums in individual policies result- 
ing in lower operating costs and 
most important of all can render his 
customer a real insurance service. 
As more and more agents recognize 
this fact and practice it, the future 
of the American Agency System is 
to that extent enhanced because no 
salaried employee of a direct writer 
whose interest lies primarily with his 
employer is ever going to give that 
type of service. The independent 
agent can if he will. 


FOUR-POINTED 
MISUNDERSTANDING 


AMERICA’S TRAFFIC TANGLE, 
which costs the nation thousands of 
dead, millions of maimed and billions 
of property damage, is described as 
a “masterpiece of misunderstand- 
ing” by Paul H. Blaisdell, traffic 
safety director of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. 
Speaking at a meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Petroleum Marketers Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Blaisdell blamed a four- 
pointed misunderstanding of the 
traffic problem: ( First), “the nation 
is wrong in its belief in the infalli- 
bility of technology, (it’s easy to 
expect the application of science to 
rid us of the menace of highway traf- 
fic, because it relieves us of all per- 
sonal responsibility)"; (second), 
“an exaggerated sense of fair play, 
(it’s ludicrous to complain about the 
traffic law violator while refusing to 
give the police the machinery of en- 
forcement)”; (third), “statistical 
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stupefaction, (the confusion which 
arises in the mind of the average 
person when he hears, on the one 
hand, that total numbers of persons 
killed or injured on the highways 
are growing every year and, on the 
other hand, that the traffic death rate 
is getting lower)”; and (fourth), 
“the supreme egotism of the indi- 
vidual, (when the moment arrives 
that individuals accept the responsi- 
bility for their own performance as 
highway users, safety on the roads 
will be a reality instead of an ob- 
jective ).” 


JOINT CONTROL BETWEEN 
SURETY AND COMMITTEE 


THE IMPORTANCE OF JOINT con- 
trol between a surety and a commit- 
tee charged with jurisdiction over 
the affairs of an incompetent person 
was stressed by Louis E. Cooper, 
Assistant Attorney General of New 
York State, in addressing a recent 
meeting of the Surety Underwriters 
Assn. of the City of New York. The 
services rendered by the surety in 
such cases, he added, are of consid- 
erable assistance. 

Mr. Cooper emphasized that his 
office insists upon bonds for commit- 
tees because it knows then that it 
will have responsible sureties inter- 
ested in the proper conduct of the 
affairs of incompetents. Sureties 
also, Mr. Cooper suggested, should 
take advantage of Section 158 of the 
Civil Practices Act of New York 
State when seeking relief under their 
bonds, since this section outlines pro- 
cedures for requesting a final ac- 
counting by committees, guardians 
and other fiduciaries. 

When an incompetent dies, he 
said, there must be an accounting of 
his estate by the committee appointed 
to handle it. Where the estate is 
small, the surety is enabled to deter- 
mine when to discontinue its bond 
after the estate reaches the $1,000 
figure. 
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REINSURANCE 
ASSOCIATIONS ENLARGED 


THE MEMBERSHIP of the Casualty 
Reinsurance Association of America 
(managed by Treaty Management 
Corporation) has been increased to 
twenty-nine companies by the addi- 
tion of the following companies: 
Agricultural Insurance Company, 
American Employers’ Insurance 
Company, The Employers’ Fire In- 
surance Company, Founders’ Insur- 
ance Company, Great American In- 
demnity Company and the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding and _ Insurance 
Company. 

The Excess Reinsurance Associa- 
tion (managed by Excess Manage- 
ment Corporation) increased its 
membership to thirty-three compa- 
nies with the addition of the follow- 
ing companies : Massachusetts Bond- 
ing and Insurance Company, New 
Amsterdam Casualty Company and 
the United States Casualty Com- 
pany. The United States branch of 
the General Accident Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation has assumed 
the membership of the Potomac In- 
surance Company of the District of 
Columbia, its subsidiary. 


BACKFIRE! 


THINKING TO REDUCE traffic acci- 
dents over a holiday weekend by a 
dramatic reminder of driving haz- 
ards, Minneapolis Jaycees towed two 
wrecked cars to a busy highway in- 
tersection. They parked an ambu- 
lance nearby, scattered several dum- 
mies around to represent victims, 
and put up a sign reading “Don’t 
let this happen to you.” A passing 
motorist noticed the wrecked cars 
and jammed on his brakes for a 
quick look. Result—an authentic 
five-car wreck. Four cars following 
him crashed into his car. 

American Arrow, American Casualty Co 


TENANTS POLICY 
APPROVED 


THE NEW TENANTS INSURANCE 
policy developed by Chubb and Son 
has been approved in ten additional 
states. The package policy designed 
to fit the needs of the apartment 
dweller is now available in 12 states. 
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THk WESTERN COMPANTES 


THE WESTERN CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
THE WESTERN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Statements of Condition at December 31, 1954 








ADMITTED ASSETS 


YY ROM ' APPICEPRE The Western The Western 
EXECUTIVE OFFICERS Casualty and’ = Fire Insurance 


Rae BR: Dubus ; Surety Company : Company 
Gieiiesiats of Wierd Cash (In Banks and in Office) $ 1,812,078 $ 726,137 
F.. C. Gordon | U. S. Government, State and 
Vice Chairman of Board Municipal Bonds 20,587,032 9,984,110 


. Otto President Corporate Stocks 1,227,553 2,669,815 
*. W. Duboc Vice President 


H. Mead Vice President 
H. Morrison Vice President 


> Sweet President 





Total Cash and Investments $23,626,663 $13,380,062 

Investment in Western Fire 
Insurance Company 5,569,468 

Real Estate 452,421 
Agents’ Balances (Not over 90 Days Due) 3,992,200 940,345 
Due from other Insurance Companies 117,333 164,214 
Accrued Interest on Investments 164,803 74,760 
Other Admitted Assets 105,958 4,366 


. Geneb Secretary 

. Hurst Treasurer 

. H. Morris Auditor 
. H. Allen Asst Secretary 
. D. Crown Ass't Secretary 


sordon Fisher Ass’t Secretary 





eg veo eV Total Admitted Assets $33,176,425 $15,016,168 
rge - one ASS secretary 
. R. MacLennan....Ass’t Secretary 


A. Tonnies Ass't Secretary LIABILITIES 


- as te Reserve for Unearned Premiums $ 9,912,182 $ 7,404,945 
Reserve for Claims and Losses 9,797,338 1,064,924 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities 2,922,361 974,045 
LINES WRITTEN 





Total Reserves $22,631,881 $ 9,443,914 

Automobile, Burglary, 
Glass 

Accident and Health met 

Hospitalization Surplus as Regards Policyholders $10,544,544 $ 5,572,254 
Liability 

Workmen's Compensation 

Fire and Allied Lines Securities carried in the above statement are 
Inland Marine deposited for purposes required by law....$ 1,012,555 $ 410,000 


Capital 3 2,250,000 $ 1,000,000 
Surplus 8,294,544 4,572,254 








Total $33,176,425 $15,016,168 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds Bonds are valued on an amortized basis; stocks at December 31, 1954, 
market values as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance 
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Products Liability—from page !0! 


placed, the court held that in conse 
quence of the use of the product, 
there was a diminution of the value 
of the premises to which it was ap- 
plied and further held that either the 
difference in value or the cost of 
removing the plaster represented the 
measure of damages for the conse- 
quential effects of the defective plas- 
ter. Hauenstein et al. vs. St. Paul 
Mercury Indemnity Company 8 Fire 
and Casualty Cases (CCH)371. It 
seems clear that the rationale of the 
decision is that the diminution in 


the value of the building represented 
consequential damage from the use 
of the product and that the insurer 
could not complain if the consumer 
mitigated the damage by removing 
the offending plaster, making the 
cost of such removal the measure of 
damages. 


Does Not Cover the Vendor 


It is to be noted that the policy 
does not ordinarily cover the vendor 
unless the latter is specifically cov- 
ered by suitable endorsement for 
which, ordinarily, there is a further 
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premium payable. It is here that a 
word of caution and suggestion 1s 
necessary. The claim man to whom 
a claim involving a retail dealer is 
presented may feel that an attitude 
of detachment is indicated by reason 
of the absence of an endorsement 
extending coverage to the said re- 
tail dealer. He may, therefore, re- 
ject the invitation to enter into the 
investigation, handling or defense of 
the case at that time, particularly if 
the scene of the controversy is far 
removed from the assured’s place of 
operations. Such an attitude of de- 
tachment and disinterest may prove 
enormously erroneous and costly. It 
is entirely clear that the retail dealer 
has an action over against the manu- 
facturer of the commodity and al- 
though the result of the action 
brought by the injured person 
against the retail dealer does not 
constitute res judicata in the action 
over against the manufacturer, as a 
practical matter, such result is likely 
to be persuasive in the action over. 
Moreover, the ability ultimately to 
fasten liability upon the manufac- 
turer may render the retail dealer's 
defense half-hearted at best or collu- 
sive at worst. Therefore, where the 
claim man is tendered an oppor- 
tunity to look over the situation in 
the early stages of a claim presented 
against the retail dealer, he is well- 
advised to do so. 


Accident After Completion 


Contractors’ liability policies cur- 
rently provide coverage with respect 
to accidents after completion or 
abandonment of operations, limited, 
however, to accidents caused by pick 
up or delivery operations or the 
existence of tools, uninstalled equip- 
ment or abandoned or unused ma- 
terial. But if protection is to be had 
with reference to damage or injury 
consequent to defective execution of 
the work after the latter has been 
completed and accepted, resort must 
be had to completed operations cov- 
erage. Thus, where a contractor re- 
paired a building damaged by a fire, 
and the work was accepted by the 
owner, the contractor was held lia- 
ble for the subsequent collapse of a 
floor which injured an occupant of 
the building, on the theory that in- 
jury resulted from a structural de- 
fect caused by the negligence of the 
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contractor, which defect was latent 
and could not have been ascertained 
through reasonable inspection made 
by the owner. Murphy et al. vs. 
Barlow Realty Company et al. 289 
NW563. Such an accident would 
have been covered under the com- 
pleted operations cover. Again, how- 
ever, it must be kept in mind, that 
damage to or destruction of the 
product or completed operation it- 
self is excluded by the exclusion 
which we have heretofore men- 
tioned. 


Two Elements 


Many underwriters wisely refuse 
to write the products liability or com- 
pleted operations coverage where 
another carrier enjoys the manufac- 
turers’ and contractors’ cover or the 
owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ cov- 
erage. This is a salutary rule in the 
light of the potential conflicts in- 
volved in the coverages. The O. L. 
& T. and M. & C. covers contain 
two basic exclusions which are in- 
tended to exclude the products lia- 
bility and completed operations 
cover. The first excludes liability 
from: “The handling or use of or 
the existence of any condition in 
goods or products manufactured, 
sold, handled or distributed by the 
insured, if the accident occurs after 
the insured has relinquished posses- 
sion thereof to others and away 
from premises owned, rented or 
controlled by the insured, except 
equipment or other property rented 
to or located for the use of others 
but not sold.” The second excludes 
liability for: “Operations, if the ac- 
cident occurs after such operations 
have been completed or abandoned 
at the place of occurrence thereof 
and away from premises owned, 
rented or controlled by the insured 
except, (a) pick up and delivery 
and (b) the existence of tools, un- 
installed equipment and abandoned 
or unused material; provided, oper- 
ations shall not be deemed incom- 
plete because improperly or defec- 
tively performed or because further 
operations may be required pursuant 
to a service or maintenance agree- 
ment. 

It is apparent that, with respect to 
the first mentioned exclusion, two 
elements must conjoin before it can 
be said that the public liability cov- 
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erage has left off and the products 
liability has picked up; they are, that 
the insured must have relinquished 
possession and that the accident 
must have occurred away from the 
premises. If either element is lack- 
ing, the public liability cover must 
bear the burden of the claim. Thus, 
where the assured retained by con- 
tract such regulatory supervision of 
the product as to make the licensee 
of the product its agent, the assured 
was deemed to retain constructive 
possession of the product so that the 
public liability coverage was charged 
with the claim. Canadian Radium 
and Uranium Corporation vs. In- 
demnity Insurance Company of 
North America 108 NE (2d)515. 


Conflicting Decisions 


The reviewer of cases arising 
from the: “Completed operations” 
exclusion falls into a_ veritable 
morass of conflicting decisions. The 
problem is particularly troublesome 
with regard to furnace cleaning 
cases. Representative of these cases 
is the case of General Casualty Com- 
pany of Wisconsin vs. Larson, 7 


Fire and Casualty Cases (CCH) 
830, wherein it was held that where 
the assured coritracted to clean and 
service the furnace and oil boiler of 
the property damage claimant and 
where the assured’s employee neg- 
ligently cross-threaded the connec- 
tion between the furnace door and 
the boiler, damage subsequent to a 
fire by some four days did not come 
within the exclusion by reason of 
the fact that the operation was not 
to be deemed completed until the 
oil burner had been serviced. In 
short, it seems to have been held 
that the furnace cleaning and inspec- 
tion and servicing of the oil burner 
constituted the entire operation 
which could not be deemed complete 
until both had been accomplished. 
It is not clear from the case whether 
or not the exclusion specifically pro- 
vided that the operation should not 
be deemed incomplete because im- 
properly or defectively performed 
or because further operations might 
be required pursuant to a service or 
maintenance agreement but, in any 
event, the court gave no attention 
to such wording, if present. Thus, 
(Continued on the next page) 
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it was held that the public liability 
insurer was bound under its con- 
tract for the judgment against the 
assured, 


A case in which the public lia- 
bility insurance carrier was relieved 
by the completed operations exclu- 
sion is U. S. Sanitary Specialties vs. 
Globe Indemnity Company, 8 Fire 
and Casualty Cases (CCH)18. In 
this case, the assured’s salesman 
demonstrated its floor wax product 
to the County Commissioners at a 
Texas Court House. Ten days after 
the demonstration, the Commission- 
ers purchased some of the product. 
On the eleventh day a lady slipped 
and fell at the spot where the dem- 
onstration had been made. She re- 
covered against the assured who, in 
turn, sought to recover from the 
public liability insurance carrier. 
The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in upholding a judgment 
for the insurer said: “We think the 
operation was completed or aban- 
doned, when the salesman had fin- 
ished waxing the spot on the floor 
for the demonstration and had 
shown the results to the county offi- 
cials. We think the completion of 
the operation could not possibly be 
considered as occurring later than 
the time of sale of the wax to the 
county officials. 


The ever-increasing volume of 
commerce and the still-growing 
complexity of the products of com- 
merce have drastically increased 
both the numbers of risks and the 
numbers of those exposed to risks, 
the consequences of which an in- 
creasingly enlightened public policy 
declines to visit upon innocent pur- 
chaser of the products of commerce. 
In the face of such a situation, the 
companies must continue to assume, 
as they always have, the burden of 
providing proper coverage to those 
who are exposed to risks, while their 
claim departments must continue to 
assume the burden of determining 
that particular matters come within 
the orbit of coverage and, more im- 
portantly, must make certain that 
valid claims are met by prompt pav- 
ment while those which are invalid 
are shown to be invalid and not per- 
mitted improperly to charge the as- 
sured’s experience. 
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Offering PROTECTIVE COVERAGE in 27 states from Fort Worth, Texas - 


HOUSTON FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICES: FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT Comparative Growth of the 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS LIABILITIES Houston Fire & Casualty 
Cash on Hand and in Banks . . $ 1,621,812.33 Reserve for Unearned Premiums . $ 7,042,491.43 | C 
U. S. Government Bonds . . .  3,651,494.99 nsurance Xo. 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 2,359,056.72 Reserve for Losses . . . . . 3,253,392.35 
Corporate Bonds . . . . 225,000.00 ADMITTED SURPLUS TO 
Sebastien tendten Reserve for Taxes . . . . . 375,538.25 YEAR ASSETS POLICY HOLDERS 


ON 6 36 #0) +s Reserve for Other Liabilities . . 202,364.18 December 31, 1934 $ 127,716 $ 116,232 
Stocks—Federally Guaranteed 


Savings and Loan Association . 132,500.00 ¢anitgi . . . . $1,750,000.00 December 31, 1940 $ 1,438,368 $ 784,821 
Stocks—All Other . . . . . 3,302,193.00 
Due From Agents and Other Surplus . . . . 3,250,000.00 December 31, 1946 $ 3,095,382 $ 1,582,238 
Companies . . . . ~~. « 2,266,495.40 
Premium Notes . . . . . . 767,155.12 Voluntary Reserve for December 31, 1949 $ 5,506,624 $ 1,806,895 


. L dating, Geo & <4 501,408. i i . 1,821,932. 
aa a ee: cee December 31, 1951 $ 8,910,908 $ 3,167,928 





2,568,864.59 


Accrued Interest Receivable . . 34,882.50 Surplus to Policyholders . . . $ 6,821,932.99 December 31, 1954 $17,695,719 $ 6.821.932 
Other Admitted Assets . . . . 49,855.86 _ 2 es rae 
TOTAL ASSETS . . . . $17,695,719.20 TOTAL LIABILITIES . . $17,695,719.20 


Bonds carried at amortized values, stocks at market values. Securities carried at $539,227.92 
in this stat t are deposited as required by statute. 





OFFICERS GENERAL INSURANCE CORPORATION 


W. P. BOMAR, Chairman of the Board HOME OFFICES: FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
J. M. FERGUSON, JR., President 
KARL F. VASEN, Executive Vice President FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


WM. F. SEITZ, Vice President DECEMBER 31, 1954 
J. E. CHENAULT, Vice President and Treasurer 
C. W. FERGUSON, Vice President ASSETS LIABILITIES 


R. A. DILLARD, Vice President ; i 1 
FRANK R. EAGER, Secretory Cash on Hand and in Banks . .$ 676,062.03 Reserve for Unearned Premiums . $2,558,410.20 


A. L. ZAEPFEL, JR., Secretary U. S. Government Bonds. . . . 2,015,424.63 Reserve for Losses. . . ... 817,123.02 


DIRECTORS State, County and Municipal Bonds 542,842.67 
ee ‘ ee 1,999,114.00 
W. P. BOMAR . _ ’ ili ais acnseeie 
President Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, Texas Reserve for Other Liabilities . . 37,869.23 
J. M. FERGUSON, JR. Due From Agents and 
President of the Companies, Fort Worth, Texas Other Companies . . . . . 390,295.90 Capital . . . . $1,000,000.00 
KARL F. VASEN 


Executive Vice President of the Companies, Fort Worth, Texas Premium Wotes. . . .... 321,103.00 
BEN E. KEITH Surplus . . . .  1,000,000.00 


Chairman of the Board, Mortgage Loans . . . . . . 120,500.00 
Ben E. Keith Company, Fort Worth, Texas Voluntary Reserve 


KAY KIMBELL ; j 
President Kimbell Milling Company, Fort Worth, Texas Collateral Loans . . . . . « 37,500.00 for Contingencies 568,864.59 
J. LEWELL LAFFERTY . ee 
Vice President Republic National Bank, Dallas, Texas Accrued Interest Receivable . 15,599.24 Surplus to Policyholders 2 568,864.59 
A. LIEBSCHER ; see « ae 
President Dittlinger Roller Mills, New Braunfels, Texas Other Admitted Assets . . . . 3,819.04 
P. A. NORRIS, JR. 
Presiden? Lamar Cotton Oil Company, Paris, Texas TOTAL ASSETS . . . . $6,122,260.51 TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . $6,122,260.51 
FRANK TAYLOR . . = . 
Ben E. Keith Company, Fort Worth, Texas ‘ pa Aa a oma oe stocks — Securities carried at $360,530.59 


Reserve for Taxes. . . ... 139,993.47 











FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
A Catifonta Stock Company 


OF 





AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1954 


Condensed from statement 


to be filed with California Department of Insurance 


. ohssels 





CASH oO ah Seto ee a ee ee 
Actual cash on deposit in banks. Includes $4,100,000 
interest-bearing Bank Certificates of Deposit 

BONDS 


U.S. Governments—Latest maturity August 15, 1963 

Municipals— Latest maturity November 1, 1962 
STOCKS . et tie ak Nr Yay.) oe 
PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION 

None of which has been owing more than ninety days 
REAL ESTATE OWNED — Land and buildings 
OTHER ASSETS 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Vriatililies 


$ 6,509,222 


19,857,582 
3,319,592 


1,428,428 
2,965,854 


1,365,670 


ia 291,479 


$35,737,827 





RESERVE FOR LOSSES Peete oa 
Computed in accordance with California Insurance 
Code for future payment of claims 


RESERVE FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMS 


Premiums and deposits paid in advance and not yet 
earned 


RESERVE FOR TAXES . 


Reserve for payment of State and Federal taxes 
when due 


RESERVE FOR POLICYHOLDERS’ DIVIDENDS 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL STOCK on wwe ge ele lg ae 


$22,487,419 


3,952,315 


1,332,482 


872,028 
373,025 
29,017,269 
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SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS 


TOTAL LIABILITIES, CAPITAL 
STOCK AND SURPLUS 


6,720,558 


$35,737,827 





HOME OFFICE: 155 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


OTHER OFFICES IN SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SACRAMENTO, 


FRESNO, SAN DIEGO, BOISE, SALT LAKE CITY 





Dereclorws 


K. K. BECHTEL 

President of 

Industrial Indemnity Company 
S. D. BECHTEL 

President of 

Bechtel Corporation 

ROBERT L. BRIDGES 
Partner of 

Thelen, Marrin, Johnson & Bridges 
E. S. DULIN 

President of 

Byron Jackson Company 
WALTER A. HALUK 

Vice President of 

Industrial Indemnity Company 
JOHN A. McCONE 

President of 

Joshua Hendy Corporation 

T. G. McGUIRE 

Executive Vice President of 
Industrial Indemnity Company 
A. G. ROACH 

President of 

Columbia-Geneva Division of 
U. S. Steel Corporation 

JOHN L. SIMPSON 

Chairman of the Finance Committee 
of Bechtel Corporation 

W. E. WASTE 

Executive Vice President of 
Bechtel Corporation 


Officers 


K. K. BECHTEL 
President 

T. G. McGUIRE 
Executive Vice President 
FRED DREXLER 
Secretary 

W.H. CRAWFORD 
Treasurer 

Vice Presidents 

R. M. CLAUDON 
WALTER A. HALUK 
REX L. JONES, JR. 
PERCY P. LYNCH 
JOSEPH F. MORRISON 
CHARLES W. SCHIEBEL 
J. G. SHIELDS, JR. 





INDUSTRIAL 
INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 





FIRE - CASUALTY - BONDS 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
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Bureau of Accident & Health: has com- 
pletely revised its method of assessing the 
operating costs among member com- 
panies. The revised assessment will more 
equitably distribute the operation costs 
among the companies. All members will 
pay a flat dues of $500. The remain- 
ing charge for operation will be deter- 
mined on a member’s assessable premium 
volume from domestic business as stated 
in the company’s annual report and the 
charge made on a proportional distribu- 
tion based upon individual and group 
premiums. 


Insurance Brokers Society of Southern 
California: The following officers were 
elected for 1955: C. J. Turner, president; 
Ray R. Williamson, vice president; K. B. 
Galpin, secretary-treasurer and Florence 
Shemwell, assistant secretary-treasurer. 


Insurance Education Advisory Commit- 
tee: composed of educators and life, 
property and casualty insurance execu- 
tives, has been organized in Atlanta. The 
new committee will provide representa- 
tion for all important organizations con- 
cerned with insurance education in the 
Atlanta area. Members of the committee 
are: Dr. Kenneth Black, Jr., chairman, 
division of insurance, Atlanta division, 
University of Georgia; Spencer S. Brewer, 
president, Southern Casualty and Surety 
Association; S. Russell Bridges, president, 
Piedmont Life Insurance Company; Louis 
F. Bunte, president, Atlanta Life Under- 
writers Association; Rankin Burns, presi- 
dent, Southern Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia; Zack D. Cravey, comptroller 
general and ex-officio insurance commis- 
sioner of Georgia; R. Howard Dobbs, Jr., 
president, Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia; Rutherford L. Ellis, president, 
Southern General Insurance Company; 
George Dur. Fairleigh, executive secretary, 
Atlanta Association of Insurance Agents; 
John S. Greenfield, president, Dixie chap- 
ter of The Society of Chartered Property 
and Casualty Underwriters; Elliot Haas, 
president of the Atlanta chapter of The 
American Society of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters; A. L. McDonald, president, 
Georgia Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents; George E. Manners, dean of the 
School of Business Administration, Atlanta 
division, University of Georgia; James P. 
Poole, president, Life Insurance Trust 
Council; W. W. Sampson, manager, South- 
eastern Underwriters Association; I. M. 
Sheffield, Jr., chairman of the board, Life 
Insurance Company of Georgia; Gordon 
Siefkin, dean, School of Business, Emory 
University; Dr. George M. Sparks, direc- 
tor, Atlanta division, University of 
Georgia; Manley Stockton, president, In- 
surance Library Association; James H. 
Taylor, president, Atlanta Association of 
Insurance Agents; James M. Thurman, 
president, Manager’s Club; Varney S. 
Ward, vice president, southern division, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. 


Insurance Personnel Management Asso- 
ciation: The following officers have been 
elected: president Roy Parmenter, office 
manager of the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany; vice president William Fuente, 
personnel manager of the Fire Rating 
Bureau; secretary Claudia Roche, of 
Massachusetts Bonding; treasurer Earl 
Strickland, of the St. Paul Companies 
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and director William B. Cobaugh, of the 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Group. 


New Jersey Accident & Health: the 
officers elected for 1955 are president 
George E. Lehman (National Accident & 
Health Insurance Company, Philadel- 
phia); vice president Frank Curran (Loy- 
alty Group); vice president Jules Lev 
(C. J. Simons, Multiple Line Agency); 
vice president John Savarese (J. Savarese 
& Son Multiple Line Agency); secretary 
Warren Leigh (Wm. Ford, General 
Agents); treasurer Eston Whelchel (Provi- 
dent Life & Accident Insurance Company). 
The board of directors include: Joseph 
S. Harmelin (Max Harmelin Agency); 
William Cornet (Prudential Insurance 
Company); Joseph Sear (Progressive Life 
Insurance Company); Richard L. Plaes- 
chart (S. S. Ballin Agency); Dave Edwards 
(American Casualty Company); and How- 
ard Rhodes (C. W. Bollinger Agency). 


Ohio Association of Insurance Agents: 
Hugh K. Dawson, president and treasurer 
of Dickinson and Company, Inc., has 
been elected vice-president for 1955. 
Charles F. Stewart, past president of the 
Insurance Board of Cleveland, has been 
elected to the Board of Trustees succeed- 
ing Mr. Dawson and filling out his un- 
expired term. 


obituaries 


Lewis: W. Leslie Lewis, secretary of the 
Agricultural Insurance Company, died 
suddenly of a heart attack on February 
2nd at his home in Watertown, New York. 
Mr. Lewis was advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager and personnel director 
as well as secretary of the company. 


Miller: Edgar W. Miller, Jr., secretary of 
the companies of the Royal-Liverpool In- 
surance Group, died suddenly February 
7th in Edgewater Park, Mississippi, while 
on a business trip. He was 46 years old. 
Mr. Miller joined the Royal-Liverpool 
Group in 1939 and in January 1953 was 
appointed secretary with immediate 
executive supervision of the fidelity and 
surety department. 


Stein: Frederick W. Stein, retired vice 
president of the Glens Falls Group of 
companies and a former member of the 
State Board of Social Welfare, died Janu- 
ary 29th after a long illness. He was 
elected secretary of the fire companies of 
the Group in 1929 and in 1939 was ad- 
vanced to vice president. He became a 
vice president of all companies in 1950 
but was forced to retire in 1953 because 
of ill health. 


Owen: Kennedy R. Owen, former vice 
president in charge of bonding and a direc- 
tor of the Standard Accident Insurance 
Company, Detroit, died February Ist at 
his home in Port Washington, Long Island, 
New York at the age of 81. Mr. Owen was 
considered one of the deans of bonding 
executives in the United States. He started 
in the bond business in 1898 with the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company and joined 
Standard Accident in June 1922, being 
made a vice president and director of the 
company one month later. He retired 
from active service on January 1, 1942 
after a long and distinguished career of 
which the entire insurance and bonding 
industries can well be proud. 
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How a MICHIGAN 
deer-lick evolved into 
milady’s perfume 


Production of perfumery to most of 
us suggests only flower-petals, al- 
though we may vaguely connect musk 
and whale-ambergris with the indus- 
try. But salt? 

Well, bromium, chlorine and salts 
extracted from natural brine are bases 
of perfumes and countless other 
products supporting Michigan's giant 
chemical industry. 

Even in Colonial days, salt springs 
of the Wolverine State hinted at huge 
subterranean brine deposits, later to 
become an important source of wealth. 
But wild life was the first beneficiary, 
as we are reminded by deer illustrated 
on the Great Seal of Michigan. 


A “Great Seal” of the insurance business 
is PACIFIC NATIONAL'S, below, 
token of strength, stability and service 
to Agent, Broker and Assured. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





ARKANSAS 





SOUTHERN INSURORS, INC. 
Recording 

General @ 
Agents 


Multiple Line Facilities for 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas 


22 NORTH 6th STREET 
FORT SMITH, ARK. 





COLORADO 


INSURANCE 
GENERAL AGENTS 


NORTH CAROLINA 


WEST VIRGINIA 











RITTER GENERAL AGENCY 
Gas & Electric Bidg. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
COLORADO WYOMING NEW MEXICO 


JAMES 0. COBB AND COMPANY 
111 CORCORAN STREET 
DURHAM, N. CAR. 
Virginia — North and South Carolina 


ALFRED PAULL & SON, INC. 
Supervising General Agents 
For Over 50 Years 
HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA. 








FLORIDA 


TEXAS 


CANADA 








HUNTER LYON, INC. 


GENERAL AGENT 
901 South Miami Avenue 
MIAMI 36 
Serving Florida Agents 


Central Underwriters 


4520 N. CENTRAL EXPRESSWAY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


ED GILLETTE HARRY BROGDON 


FOUNDED 1864 
ROBERT HAMPSON & SON, LIMITED 


Canadian Representatives 
FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Brokerage & Service Depts. 


451 St. John St., Montreal 
1811 Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto 














U. S. UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
Managing General Agents 
931 S.W. IST ST. 
MIAMI 36, FLORIDA 


MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES FOR 
SOUTHEASTERN UNITED STATES 


William H. Cousins Co. 
@ INSURANCE MANAGERS 


P.O. BOX 1820 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 





Robert Howard J.M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
D. Oliver W. Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & GO., LIMITED 
Established 190! 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 








LOUISIANA 








WM. A. MARBURY & CO. 
Managing General Agents 


RUSTON, LOUISIANA 


J. E. FOSTER & SON 
GENERAL AGENTS 


1400 W. LANCASTER FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 


SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal 























R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, INC. 
Managing General Agents 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA 


T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 





Stewart, Smith (Canada) Limited 


Sun Life Building, Montreal 
Agents and Brokers 


or 
Insurance and Reinsurance 
Associate Cffices at 
116 John Street, New York 
Board of Trade Building, Chicago 


a 
Stewart, Smith & Co., Limited, London, England 








MONTANA 





H. S. DOTSON COMPANY 
MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS 


Granite Building 
Helena, Montana 








NEW YORK 





FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 


HOUSTON OKLA. CITY 
tussock DALLAS san ANTONIO 


Marine, Fire & Allied Lines 


General Agents For 
TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 








UTAH 


TRANS CANADA 
ASSURANCE AGENCIES INC. 


Lloyd’s Agents 


REINSURANCE AND SPECIAL RISKS 
1231 Ste Catherine St. West 
Montreal, Canada 








Hoey, Exvutison & Frost, Inc. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
118 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Writtnc Att CLasses or INSURANCE 
Locat aNp Country WIDE 








THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 


330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
Lumsden Bidg. Toronto 


Insurance Service 


Throughout Canada 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Aetna Ins. Group: Special agent Albert L. 
Myers has been transferred from Oakland 
to the San Francisco and San Jose areas 
where he will be associated with superin- 
tendent Ralph T. Glasson of the San 
Francisco brokerage department and su- 
perintendent of agencies Kenneth B. Noel 
of the San Jose office. Ray D. Johnson, Jr., 
special agent, has been transferred from 
Portland, Oregon to the East Bay service 
office in Oakland replacing Mr. Myers. He 
will be associated with W. W. Lubbock, 
superintendent of agencies. M. L. McIvor 
will continue as casualty special agent in 
Portland. Ronald L. Wilcox has been 
transferred from the home office to the 
bond department in San Francisco as an 
underwriter. 

A new office has been opened at 1424 
West Second Street in Grand Island, Ne- 
braska with C. Robert Herzog in charge. 
Mr. Herzog has been transferred from 
Omaha. 

A new casualty department has been 
established in Nashville, Tennessee with 
Robert P. Risser, formerly Des Moines, 
Iowa manager, as manager. Mr. Risser will 
make his headquarters with state agent 
George L. Frank who will continue to 
have general supervision of the over-all 
Tennessee operation. George W. Wallace, 
formerly Kentucky special agent sta- 
tioned in Louisville, has been appointed 
Des Moines casualty special agent and 
underwriter. He will be associated with 
state agent Arthur E. Holt, who will be 
in full supervision of Iowan interests. 

C. J. McNutt, formerly Philadelphia 
casualty branch office manager, has been 
appointed Philadelphia manager for fire, 
marine and casualty succeeding state agent 
B. L. Gregory, retired. John K. Olson, 
formerly state agent, has been appointed 
associate manager for all classes of busi- 
ness in Philadelphia and manager for 
Suburban Philadelphia, Delaware and 
Southern New Jersey. Supervision of 
Southern New Jersey fire and allied lines 
has been transferred from Newark to 
Philadelphia. William R. Lichtenberger, 
marine superintendent with supervision of 
the underwriting and _ processing of 
marine business for the territories, Richard 
F. Morton, state agent, and special agents 
John G. Frederick and James B. Cortright 
will all be associated on a multiple line 
basis with manager McNutt and Olson in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Morton and _ special 
agents Marshall R. Markoe, John C. Ken- 
yon, Gray D. Creighton and Paul Cam- 
eron will assist manager Olson in Subur- 
ban Philadelphia, Delaware and Southern 
New Jersey. David W. Coates, assistant 
casualty manager, now has full supervision 
of underwriting and processing casualty 
business in Delaware, Philadelphia, Subur- 
ban Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Wilkes- 
Barre, Maryland, District of Columbia 
and Southern New Jersey. 
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Aetna (Life): Frederick B. Rentschler, 
chairman of United Aircraft Corporation, 
has been elected a new member of the 
boards of directors of the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company, the Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Company and the Automobile 
Insurance Company. John A. Blanchfield, 
formerly assistant secretary of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company and Donald E. 
Hanson, formerly director of agencies, 
have been appointed assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Edward H. Warner, formerly as- 
sistant vice president of the mortgage 
loan department, has been promoted to 
vice president of the mortgage loan de- 
partment and Lawrence M. Cathles, Jr., 
formerly secretary of the group division, 
has been promoted to assistant vice 
president of the group division of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company. Arwood 
Henderson, G. Albert Lawton, Roe A. 
Maier, and Edwin H. Snow, all formerly 
superintendents of agencies, have been ap- 
pointed directors of agencies of Aetna 
Life Insurance Company. Timothy W. 
Goodrich, II, formerly assistant secretary, 
life department, has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company. Ray S. Warmolts, for- 
merly assistant secretary in the home 
office executive underwriting department, 
has been named secretary of the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Company. Carl P. 
Carlson, Robert W. Criswell, Herbert F. 
Hausman and William G. Wheeland, 
formerly assistant secretaries, have been 
appointed secretaries of the Automobile 
Insurance Company. Mrs. Arline P. 
Downs, R. N., formerly visiting nurse, has 
been appointed welfare officer of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company. Ray- 
mond J. McNamara and F. Gilbert Swan- 
son, have been appointed assistant actuary 
of the Aetna Life Insurance Company. 
Gordon N. Farquar, formerly home office 
group representative and David M. 
Irwin, formerly group control department 
supervisor, have been appointed assistant 
secretaries of the group division in the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company. Harold 
E. Ross, former field supervisor, has been 
appointed assistant manager of the mort- 
gage loan department for Aetna Life 
Insurance Company. John W. Wieder, 
Jr., has been appointed assistant actuary 
for Aetna Casualty and Surety Company. 
Other company appointments were Lester 
F. Senger, formerly superintendent of 
casualty underwriting in Hartford, as 
assistant secretary and Yngve A. Roos, 
formerly home office assistant superin- 
tendent as assistant manager of the pay- 
roll audit department. Edwin C. Burke, 
Pierce M. Enes, formerly home office 
agency superintendents and Peter J. Lev- 
ins, formerly general adjuster in the fire 
loss departments of the home office have 
been appointed assistant secretaries of the 


Automobile Insurance Company. Hale E. 
Caswell and Charles H. Knoll have been 
appointed assistant cashier for Aetna Life 
Insurance, Aetna Casualty and Surety 
and Automobile Insurance Companies. 
Four directors were reelected for the 
Aetna Life Insurance, Aetna Casualty 
and Surety and Automobile Insurance 
Companies who are E. E. Cammack, Bar- 
clay Robinson, Francis B. Cooley and 
Olcott D. Smith. 


Afia: Thomas J]. McDonnell, former Cairo, 
Egypt branch manager has been appointed 
Sao Paulo branch manager in Brazil. Mr. 
McDonnell succeeds James A. Morone 
who has been promoted to supervisor for 
Brazil with headquarters in Rio de 
Janeiro. Thomas Hauff, formerly Oki- 
nawa branch office manager, has been 
appointed Rio de Janeiro branch man- 
ager. 

John J. Geary has been appointed mid- 
west supervisor of the Chicago, Illinois 
service office replacing Frank A. Hohena- 
del, Jr., resigned. 


America Fore Group: Thomas C. Rath- 
bone, formerly chief engineer and super- 
visor of the Turbine and Machinery 
division of The Fidelity & Casualty 
Company, has been appointed consulting 
and research engineer for the group. 


American Associated: Harry H. Collins 
has been appointed fire and marine man- 
ager at Des Moines, Iowa. 


American National Ins. of Galveston: 
George Christopher, formerly vice presi- 
dent of Great Western Life, has been 
appointed to the newly created executive 
post of sales coordinator and consultant. 
Mr. Christopher will work with both 
management and agency staffs in formu- 
lating and coordinating sales and pro- 
motional programs. 


American Surety: Robert H. Scurfield, 
formerly claim representative at the 
Pittsburgh claim office, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Charleston, West 
Virginia claim office. 


Atlantic Cos.: A new office has been 
opened at 222 South Church Street in 
Charlotte, North Carolina under the 
managership of Earl C. Thompson. Mr. 
Thompson formerly was manager of the 
Richmond, Virginia office. The new of- 
fice will provide service to agents in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia and Alabama. 


Atlas Assurance Ltd.: The official name 
of the New York branch has been changed 
to eastern department with headquarters 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


at 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New 
York. M. James Closs, formerly New 
York branch manager, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the eastern depart- 
ment. Three regional offices will handle 
all company operations in the future in- 
cluding the eastern department; the 
western department located at 175 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago with Frank 
L. Ludington as western manager and the 
Pacific Coast department located at 315 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco with 
Richard Orlob, Pacific Coast manager. 
C. M. Gallagher, United States manager, 
will continue nation-wide responsibility 
for company affairs and his office becomes 
a separate controlling entity at New 
York to which all three departmental of- 
fices report business. 
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Boston-Old Colony Ces.: A new com- 
pany-operated branch office has been 
opened at 1206 Spring Street, N. W., 
Atlanta, Georgia with Joseph R. Wood 
as manager. The office features a com- 
plete marine underwriting department 
and expanded claims, engineering and 
audit services in addition to the present 
fire and casualty underwriting facilities. 

Paul W. Brauer, former Cleveland, 
Ohio marine state agent, has been trans- 
ferred to Atlanta, Georgia where he will 
be associated with branch manager 
Joseph R. Wood. 

Joseph L. Mangarpan, Jr., has been 
appointed multiple line special agent for 
Worcester County, Massachusetts with 


headquarters in the home office. Special 
agent, John W. Harding, Jr., will continue 
to service agents in the four western Mas- 
sachusetts counties from his Springfield 
office. 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 
New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 





Corroon & Reynolds 


Inc. 
MANAGER 


92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollars 


The Boston Insurance Company has 
announced the opening of a New Or- 
leans, La., branch office located at 212 
Richards Building. Ralston K. Cole has 
been appointed manager of the branch 
which will provide multiple line facilities 
throughout Louisiana. Mr. Cole will 
handle all fire, marine, casualty, bonding 
and allied lines. 

David B. Roden, former Northern New 
Jersey special agent has been appointed 
branch manager in Newark, New Jersey. 

Robert N. Bradbury, former inland 
marine underwriter in Philadelphia, has 
been appointed marine special agent at 
the Philadelphia branch office. 

Walter J. Hemer, has been appointed 
Alabama multiple line special agent with 
headquarters in Birmingham for The 
Boston Insurance Company. 

Edwin W. Currie has been appointed 
special agent for suburban New York in 
the Boston Insurance Company branch 
office located at 85 John Street in New 
York City. 

Paul E. Goode, formerly Maine special 
agent, has been promoted to state agent 
in charge of the multiple line service 
office at 477 Congress Street, Portland, 
Maine. Mr. Goode is associated with 
special agent Leo W. Pratt. 

L. J. Cosby has been appointed casu- 
alty supervisor in Richmond, Virginia 
and will head a casualty and _ surety 
operation in which he will be associated 
with the Virginia-Carolina department. 
Harry F. Thompson is manager of the 
department and George Hanger, asso- 
ciate manager. The department casualty 
staff includes John H. Cronly, Jr., casualty 
underwriter and James E. Marable, Jr., 
casualty special agent. 


Crum & Forster: Chatham R. Wheat III 
has been appointed inland marine man- 
ager in Philadelphia serving agents in 
that city and suburban Philadelphia, 
Delaware and Southern New Jersey. 

H. Faison Hines has been appointed 
manager of the Southern Department suc- 
ceeding J. Harrison Hines, his former 
co-manager, retired. Mr. Hines will be 
associated with assistant managers A. L. 
Sears, C. R. Nichols and J. M. Leake. 


Delaney Offices, Inc.: This new reinsur- 
ance brokerage corporation which has its 
offices at 99 John Street in New York City 
will specialize in reinsurance for fire, casu- 
alty, marine and multiple lines with 
emphasis placed on catastrophe covers, 
surplus treaties and stop loss covers. The 
president of the firm is William F. De- 
laney, Jr., formerly New York reinsurance 
manager of Fairchild & Ellis for the past 
eight years. 


Freeport: Rick B. Rohm has been ap- 
pointed special agent for Northern In- 
diana with headquarters in Bloomington. 


General Adjustment Bureau: A new 
branch office has been established at the 
Powers Building in Duncan, Oklahoma. 
Thomas W. Aldrich, formerly Duncan 
resident adjuster, has been appointed 
branch manager of the office which will 
service losses in Stephens County. 


Harleysville: Thomas J. Andress, for- 
merly with the agency department, has 
been appointed safety director with the 
prime purpose of decreasing accident 
frequency and severity in guiding all the 
safety engineering operations. 
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Hartford Accident and Indemnity: 
David J. Ahern, formerly Connecticut 
special agent, has been appointed Ver- 
mont special agent in charge of the 
service office at Barre. 

John A. Gallagher, formerly in the 
New York accounts department, has been 
appointed Detroit, Michigan office man- 
ager. 


Hayden Stone & Co.: Robert S. Burns, 
formerly associated with the American 
Banker, Inc., has been appointed bond 
and insurance stock analyst. 


Holyoke Mutua! Fire: Gilbert W. Turner, 
Philip C. Parsons and John W. Knowlton 
have been elected assistant secretaries 
and Paul E. Story, assistant treasurer. 


Kemper: /.. F. Edwards, Jr., formerly as- 
sistant production manager, has been 
promoted to production manager in 
Philadelphia of the Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company and affiliated com- 
panies in Philadelphia. Mr. Edwards suc- 
ceeds L. C. Devereaux who has resigned 
to become president and treasurer of the 
Haviland Mutual Insurance Agency, Inc., 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


Lyle Adjustment Company: C. B. Lyle, 
president, has sold all of the stock of his 
Arizona corporation to four employees of 
the firm. The new officers of the corpora- 
tion are: Whitfield L. Mercer, president 
and general manager with headquarters 
at Phoenix; William C. Robinson, vice- 
president in charge of northern Arizona 
operations with headquarters at Flagstaff; 
Guy J. Panarello, vice-president in charge 
of southern Arizona operations with 
headquarters at Tucson; and Richard F. 
Gramly, vice-president in charge of east- 
ern Arizona operations with headquarters 
at Mesa. Mr. Lyle will remain with the 
firm in an advisory capacity for the 
present and will retain his interest in his 
New Mexico and West Texas operations. 


Mac Gregor-Deyo Appraisal Company, 
The: This appraisal service organization, 
with its head office in Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, has been organized to serve insurance 
companies in Michigan, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota. District offices have 
been opened in Chicago, under the man- 
agement of James Schroeder, and in 
Minneapolis, under Robert J. Fitzgerald. 


Markel Service: Donald W. Ross, for- 
merly claims adjuster, has been promoted 
to claims manager of the Toronto, Canada 
office. Gerard F. English, formerly dis- 
trict supervisor of safety engineering at 
New Haven, Connecticut, has been ap- 
pointed district supervisor of safety engi- 
neering at Boston, Massachusetts and 
George H. Priest, formerly Los Angeles 
safety engineer, has been appointed un- 
derwriter in San Francisco. 


Massachusetts Protective Assoc.: Frank 
I. Busbee, formerly of The Monarch Life 
Insurance Company's home office advisory 
council, has been appointed general 
agent for this company and The Paul 
Revere Life at Washington, D. C. 


Mutual of Omaha: Leo G. McManus, 
formerly assistant manager of the Juer- 
gens Agency in New York City, has been 
appointed general agent in Pittsburgh. 


National of Hartford Group: Ralph F. 


Harrold has been appointed associate 
state agent in Indiana where his head- 
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NATIONAL 
REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks................. 
Eb. Sx Goowermanennt: FOG a oes aoecs choos ene sais 
Municipal and Other Bonds.................. 
Preferred Stocks and Common Stocks......... 
Net Reinsurance Balances Receivable......... 
Other Admitted Assets...... 


Total Admitted Assets............ 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses and Adjustment Expenses... 
Reserve for Non-admitted Reinsurance. ....... 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities 


Ny + inuousdansewemaes 


pS: egy ie erie ies dd 


POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


Bonds are valued on an amortized basis and stocks at prices prescribed 
by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Bonds carried 
at $475,068.24 in the above statement are deposited as required by law 


$ 215,806 
2,651,065 
98,232 
9,288,799 
134,902 
39,358 


. $12,428,162 


$ 1,758,784 
584,791 
95,450 
105,704 
4,885,877 
1,200,000 
3,797,556 

. $12,428,162 


. $9,883,433 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 





J 





quarters will be at 115 North Pennsyl- 
vania Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. He 
will be associated with state agents E. P. 
Ressler and B. W. Pfeifer and special 
agents J. F. Decker and E. H. Lyons. 


New Hampshire Group: Howard Donald- 
son, formerly with the Century Indem- 
nity Company, has been appointed 
casualty special agent and will be asso- 
ciated with branch manager David S. 
Chapman at 6784 Market Street in Upper 
Darby, Pa. Mr. Donaldson replaces spe- 
cial agent Jack Reeves who has been trans- 
ferred to Washington, D. C. A New York 
office has been established in Room 715, 
100 Williams Street, New York 38, New 
York, to handle bonds and Thomas C. 
Errick has been appointed superintendent. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire: Clyde Robi- 
son, formerly special agent and inspector 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, has been trans- 
ferred to the Northern California engi- 
neering staff in San Francisco. Jack R. 
McFarland, special agent in the _ Inter- 
mountain Department in Denver, Colo- 
rado, has been assigned the Wyoming 
territory previously served by Mr. Robi- 
son, 


Phoenix of Hartford Group: 7. 4. 
Valine, Jr., has been appointed resident 
secretary and director of the Minneapolis 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company. He 
succeeds Robert L. Hanson, retired, as 
supervisor of fire and marine operations 
of the group. Mr. Valine is also resident 


(Continued on the next page) 
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be state agent Harold E. Reed, and 


1 I HH | \ }' i secretary of The Phoenix, The Connecti- 
\f 1 i yt | Hy |, cut Fire Insurance Company and the 
' NY |: 7 I | Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 

anal A | | pany and his assistants will continue to 


ing Day: 
Sunday, 

March 13, 1955 ee 
KEMPER COMPANIES BEGIN SECOND YEAR OF 


NATIONWIDE NEWSPAPER ADS TELLING STORY OF 
KEMPER APPROVED INSURANCE ADVISORS... 






Backing the local agency in his own 
community—at no cost to agent! 


On March 13, big-space advertisements featuring 
names and addresses of Kemper Approved Insur- 
ance Advisors will appear in 100 newspapers— 
Sunday newspapers, best-read of the week—from 
coast to coast. 

These ads will tell with dynamic effect this sure- 
fire insurance sales story: 


“HOW YOU MAY SAVE 15%-25% 
ON AUTO AND FIRE INSURANCE” 


This ad “‘opens the season”’ . . . it’s the first in the 
1955 campaign which will stress to 20,000,000 
readers these poll-proved and time-tested appeals: 


1. Low net cost of the Kemper companies 
... enabling their agents to combat non- 
agency competition. 


2. The service of Kemper Approved Insurance 
Advisors. 


Other big-space, eye-catching ads will follow . 
bringing into millions of American homes a 
greater appreciation of the solid values of the 
American Agency system. 

Look for these ads in your local newspaper. . . 
and if you are interested in representing one or 
more of the Kemper companies, write or call the 
nearest branch office. 


Lumbermens wu aw uw 


Operating in New York state as (American) 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS mutuat INsuRANCE COMPANY 


1 
1 
Nomen ! 
SrateutCAH MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY : 
1 
i 
L—— Divisions of KEMPER INSURANCE Chicago, U.S.A. —— 


BRANCHES IN: ATLANTA - BOSTON - LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS . NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA. SAN FRANCISCO. SEATTLE - SYRACUSE -TORONTO-VAN WERT, OHIO 








special agents Donald W. Drogue, Patrick 
J. Thomas, Dale D. McFeters, and 
Joseph A. Kinning. 


Pioneer American: Roger FE. Hofnagle 
has been appointed assistant treasurer. 


Standard Cos.: Charles E. Stevens, for- 
merly manager of the accident and health 
department, has been made manager of 
the education department of Standard 
Accident and Planet Insurance Com- 
panies and Joseph T. Brennan, Jr., 
formerly assistant manager of the ana- 
lytical department, has been appointed 
analytical department manager of the 
companies. Robert C. Lutz, formerly 
superintendent of the marine department 
of Planet, has been made assistant man- 
ager of the fire and marine underwriting 
department of the companies. 


Dean O. Lundahl, formerly supervising 
safety engineer at Minneapolis, has been 
transferred to the Detroit branch office of 
Standard Accident and Planet Insurance 
Companies. Frank R. Dwyer, former 
safety engineer at the Buffalo branch, has 
replaced Mr. Lundahl in Minneapolis. 


John P. Hacker, Jr., assistant manager 
at the Atlanta branch office, has been 
transferred to the Cleveland office where 
he will serve as assistant branch manager. 
Thomas C. Babylon, field representative 
at Washington, has been made production 
manager there and James J. McGrath, 
casualty and property underwriter at 
Washington, has been made chief casu- 
alty and property underwriter in the 
same office. 


State Insurance Fund: The home office 
headquarters are now located at 199 
Church Street, New York 13, New York. 
The offices were formerly located at 625 
Madison Avenue in New York. 


Union Casualty & Life: Ralph Cohen, 
formerly general agent with The Amer- 
ican Bankers Life Insurance Company, has 
been appointed general agent for the 
state of Florida with headquarters at 245 
S. E. First Street in Miami. The agency 
will maintain an association with the Matt 
Jaffe Associates Ltd., in New York for 
convenience and mutual assistance. 


United Pacific: Ralph H. Dreyer, for- 
merly Great American Insurance Com- 
pany superintendent of the city depart- 
ment and agencies in San Francisco, has 
been appointed manager of the newly- 
opened fire and inland marine insurance 
department at San Francisco. Mr. Dreyer 
will supervise fire and inland marine 
operations throughout Northern Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. 


Frank E. Kelly, formerly home office 
group accident and health department 
manager, has been elected assistant vice- 
president. 


Zurich-American Cos.: David W. Shand, 
Jr., formerly supervising underwriter in 
the head office, has been appointed ad- 
ministrative assistant to Creighton P. 
Cunningham, assistant United States man- 
ager in charge of Eastern Department 
operations. Mr. Shand will make his 
headquarters in the Eastern Department 
office in New York City. 











~Gnnual GY, lat lement 


UNIVERSAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1921, under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


December 31, 1954 





U.S. Government Bonds . . . . . . . . . $1,854,879.22 
Municipal Bonds ae Gar: a gs Dee 48 See 825,837.82 
I inst Oh Tete, 0 r-d- oe Aegan 99,109.32 
a eee eee ee ee 276,240.48 
Industrial and Misc. Bonds. . ....2.. =. 353,448.65 
Preferred Stocks ab eh oR CR ARES 3 eee 180,900.00 
Comnion Stk 2..cs, & os armor ah. . Sea 

*$5.575,046.49 

*Valuations on National Association of Insurance Commissioners Basis 

Trusteed Funds— Foreign Keinsurance $19,050.01 
Cash in Banks & Company’s Office — . . . « 2,062,843.27 
Uncollected Premiums Less Reinsurance Payable. . 180,630.76 
All other Admitted Assets . . . . . . .... 118,455.90 


$8,656,026.43 
LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Outstanding Claims and Loss 

\djustment Expenses - « « « « $2,284,166.50 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums » MS EOTSEr. TRO Pee OR eee 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties . . . . . 146,565.01 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses a) Pe arte 262,137.00 
Contingent Reserve for Reinsurance 

in Unadmitted Companies _ . p eee. ES 349,779.45 
All other Liabilities Seb SSSR Foe ; 33,303.69 
Capital vie cuukeres, © eReoeeeeae 
Net Surplus pide ee 
POLICYHOEDERS’ SURPLUS... . . . . '3913,896.37 

$8.656.026.43 


NOTE: On the basis of December 31st, 1954 market bp ser we for all Bonds 


and Stocks owned admitted assets, net surplus, anc 
would be increased by $49,891.51. 


policyholders’ surplus 


Securities carried at $281,487.11 in the above statement are deposited with 
various State Insurance Departments as required by Law. 


TALBOT, BIRD AND GO. INC. 


SF, WIV AHMCE War de vuvilews 


1ilt JOON STREET - NEW YORE 38, N.Y. 


























PROGRESS IN ITALY 


AIU Iraty, (American Interna- 
tional Underwriters), representing 
the National Union Fire Insurance 
Company and the New Hampshire 
Fire Insurance Company, is now in 
third place among the foreign in- 
surers in the volume of premiums 
written, reported Dr. Giovanni 
Fraschini, general manager of AIU 
Italy, on a recent visit to New York. 

While AIU Italy started business 
in 1950, the two leading foreign in- 
surance companies, one French and 
one Swiss, started operating in 1911 


and 1903 respectively. Dr. Fraschini 
believes the reason for the success of 
his company is the combination of 
American insurance experience and 
know-how adjusted to the Italian 
market. 


About 40% of the portfolio is 
motor car insurance, a field of in- 
surance in which the U. S. A. has 
been the leader, he pointed out. The 
remainder of the portfolio consists 
of 30% marine, 30% fire and gen- 
eral casualty. 


In Italy, most policies (with the 
exception of marine and auto insur- 


ance) are written with a ten year 
contract, and even then, if the com- 
pany doesn’t give six months advice 
before cancellation, the contract is 
renewed for another two years. For 
this reason, it is difficult for new 
companies to establish themselves in 
the market. The only way to acquire 
new business is to wait for an ex- 
piration of a policy, an increase in 
value or for a new risk, said Dr. 
Fraschini. He added that the gen- 
eral loss ratio of AIU Italy was one 
third less than that of most com- 
panies operating in that country, a 
60% ratio as against a 90% ratio. 





SECURITY « STRENGTH « SERVICE 


UNITED STATES RESOURCES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1954 


SURPLUS TO 























Pa a ia a 


Cy POLE 





ASSETS LIABILITIES POLICYHOLDERS 
_ (Includes Capital) 

Yeor Securities — — 
Estab- ateeee Agmtned Adaitied danas rose 
lished by Law Assets Assets Liabilities Capital Basis Basis 
1896 American and Foreign Insurance Co. $ 460,548 $23,014,967 $23,475,515 $14,212,818 $1,500,000 $ 9,262,697 $ 9,256,254 
1863 *The British and Foreign 

Marine Insurance Co. Ltd. 1,044,164 13,845,919 14,890,083 8,874,486 500,000 6,015,597 5,978,225 
1911 Globe Indemnity Company 1,147,168 79,159,187 80,306,355 49,551,962 2,500,000 30,754,393 30,204,747 
1836 *The Liverpool and London and 

Globe Ins. Co. Ltd. 1,401,185 49,765,112 51,166,297 31,411,763 500,000 19,754,534 19,509,575 
1811 Newark Insurance Company 766,115 29,277,808 30,043,923 18,373,608 2,000,000 11,670,315 11,641,036 
1891 Queen Insurance Company of America 842,824 75,658,781 76,501,605 46,866,559 5,000,000 29,635,046 29,415,933 
1910 Royal Indemnity Company 1,191,215 88,410,397 89,601,612 57,030,062 2,500,000 32,571,550 32,115,415 
1845 *Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. 1,352,677. 57,964,297 59,316,974 37,357,214 500,000 21,959,760 21,844,926 
1896 Star Insurance Company of America 463,508 25,505,071 25,968,579 15,937,717 1,000,000 10,030,862 9,990,759 
1860 *Thames and Mersey Marine 

Insurance Co., Ltd. 1,041,433 8,042,082 9,083,515 5,380,349 500,000 3,703,166 3,714,870 
1832 Virginia Fire and Marine 

Insurance Company 502,562 8,434,311 8,936,873 5,327,489 1,000,000 3,609,384 3,635,080 


* United States Branch. The amount shown under “Capital"’ is the 
statutory deposit required to transact business in the U.S.A. 


CASUALTY—SURETY—FIRE—MARINE 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL INSURANCE GROUP 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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IN THE CLASSROOM, State Farm Agent Bruce E. 
Hiser attends multiple-line workshop conducted 
by field management staff trained by the Agency 
Bead Department. This is just one of the steps 
in the company’s long-range program, which in- 
cludes training not only in automobile insurance, 
but in life and fire insurance as well. 


“TO EARN MORE, LEARN MORE” 


IN THE FIELD, Agent Hiser applies classroom 
knowledge in answering a State Farm member’s 
question about his auto insurance. When you also 
sell life and fire insurance—as State Farm agents 
do—every contact of this kind can be of great fu- 
ture importance, 


STATE FARM PROVIDES COMPANY-WIDE TRAINING PLAN 
TO HELP AGENTS IMPROVE SKILLS, EARNING POWER 


Recognizing that “‘school is never out”’ for the alert field under- 
writer, State Farm Mutual provides a continuing program of 
instruction for agents at every level of experience. 

After an individual 6-month course in automobile, fire, and 
life insurance principles, the State Farm agent can progress 
through three levels of further training ... a 9-week ‘“‘basic”’ 
course, a 22-week “intermediate” course, and a 14-week ‘“‘ad- 
vanced”’ course. 

By means of field projects, clinics, workshops, demonstra- 
tions, and supervised sales experience, classroom work is com- 
bined with “on-the-job” training at every step. 

Do State Farm agents feel this training is worthwhile? 
They seem to. When this page was set in type, more 
than 6,000 of them were participating in various phases 
of the plan. 


STATE FARM 


This is another in a series of advertisements to acquaint you with 
State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company, Home Office: 
Bloomington, Illinois. If you want to know more about any aspect of State 


wsue 
Farm operations, simply write: “Director of Public Relations,” prapeeatointses 





FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 1655 


* 





GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ORGANIZED 1653 





Pa a Sr a 








w 


or eee 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ORGANIZED 1866 


w 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ORGANIZED 1852 


wv ; 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


ORGANIZED 1906 


w 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1874 


wv 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 


ORGANIZED 1909 


vx 




















OYALTY GROUP | 


Home Office: TEN PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Western Department: 1 20 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, III] 


Pacific Department: 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif 
Southwestern Department. 912 Commerce St, Dallas 2, Tex 


Canadian Departments. 800 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontanio 


535 Homer Street, Vancouver 3, B C 


Foreign Departments: 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 
206 Sansome St , San Francisco 4, Calif 
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BUSINESS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies} 


FRONTIER UNLIMITED. If one may 
extend the remarks of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, 
the next ten years will be a period 
of unusual growth and development 
for the insurance business. The 
Committee forecasts increases in the 
population of the United States of 
twenty percent ; output per manhour, 
forty percent; gross national prod- 
uct, fifty percent; and personal in- 
come per capita, after taxes, thirty 
percent. 

Why these great expectations? 
After all, more young people—and 
more old people—mean more mouths 
to feed and fewer income producers 
to feed them. But America’s future 
prosperity does not depend merely 
on propagation. Nor can it depend 
on opening new geographical fron- 
tiers, which are pretty well explored. 
Nor, even, can the prosperity of 
1965 come to pass on a basis of thirty 
or forty hours a week at desk or 
machine, with the reward of a stipu- 
lated wage now—and a pension on 
the horizon. The man who invented 
the wheel and the man who is ener- 
gizing it with atoms have in common 
an uncommon disrespect for routine 
procedure. 

Where, then, if not in ordinary 
human and natural resources, is 
America’s unmapped frontier? Until 
all of man’s wants are satisfied, until 
man reaches his limits of physical 
effort and mental ingenuity, until 
man believes that industry and in- 
genuity are no longer worth the 
candle, there will always be an eco- 
nomic frontier. That is why indus- 
trial technology with its machinery, 
chemistry, electricity, metallurgy, 
physics, plastics and synthetics offers 
such an exciting new concept of liv- 
ing. 

Our economic frontier will not 
vanish if, in President Eisenhower’s 
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words, “we manage our affairs 
wisely and adhere to policies which 
evoke a maximum of private initia- 
tive and enterprise.” 

Our generation will be judged, not 
by how close we came to the top 
of the mountain, but by the direction 
we were climbing. 

















It’s JUST A PIECE OF PAPER on a 
busy Chicagoan’s desk, but repre- 
sents a volume in the Howard Kolb 
multiple-line story. 

About twenty years ago, when 
prospecting was a problem of bread- 
and-butter urgency for Mr. Kolb, he 
would descend on a random office 
building, select random names from 
the directory in the lobby, and make 
a whirlwind presentation a la per- 
sonal accident sales pad. One of 
these “suspects,” whom he tracked 
to his oak-paneled lair, was later 
identified as the executive vice presi- 
dent of a railroad. Yes, Mr. Veep 
recognized his insurance need; no, 
he didn’t want any, his wife’s nephew 
wrote all his personal insurance ; but 
his daughter was marrying soon, 
why not call on the lucky fiance; 
sure, use dear old Dad’s name. 

Well. Suiting action to the sug- 
gestion, Mr. Kolb forthwith called 


on his referred lead, executed a real 
rouser of a demonstration (clinched 
adroitly by inserting Dad’s name), 
and, of course, he wrote a personal 
accident policy. As fortune would 
have it, Junior subsequently became 
president of a food manufacturing 
company. Mr. Kolb grew with him. 


Now, it’s quite well established 
that presidents of industrial firms 
kick around with fellow presidents. 
In that league, as in any other, in- 
surance has its innings. Whether the 
decision is twenty-five dollars or 
twenty-five thousand, the problem is 
basically the same: Someone has to 
say “yes.” It’s been eight years since 
electrical manufacturer “E”’ first 
said “yes.” There’s the Retro. 
Comp. and liability, and the group, 
and now, in the piece of paper on 
Mr. Kolb’s desk, the fire and busi- 
ness interruption. All, if you please, 
against the keenest competition. 
“This particular piece of paper,” 
smiles Mr. Kolb, “represents, all 
told, tens of thousands of commis- 
sion dollars, which I attribute to a 
somewhat desperate cold canvass call 
of years ago.” 


BANKERS BLANKET BONDs for com- 
mercial and savings banks, trust 
companies, savings or building and 
loan associations were amended last 
September to permit coverage on a 
“discovery” basis. The gist of it is, 
the new bankers blanket bond covers 
a loss discovered while the bond is 
in force, regardless of the date of the 
loss. 


This revision is the most exciting 
insurance news in the financial insti- 
tution field since the advent of the 
bankers blanket bond itself. Have 
you seen all your banker friends? 
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REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 























1,19 
eRe As of December 31, 1954 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices . o « c « § 2,061,860.28 
VANGUARD INSURANCE CO. U. S. Government Bonds* i ae 8,007,104.62 
State Bonds* R er spe lige 
Municipal Bonds* - « 4,553,460.16 
As of December 31, 1954 Industrial Bonds* ; 6.973.60 
Mortgage Loans . e 138,859.60 
Collateral Loans . ' 354,613.73 
ASSETS —— and Loan Investments . ry op 
’ i Public Utility Preferred Stocks} . = 51,981.00 
Cash in Banks . < Industrial Preferred Stockst . > 1,0812450.00 
U. S. Government Bonds* 2,545,501.05 Bank Stockst . S bye ty rie 
ih ee baa c Insurance Stockst . 153,051. 
Public Utility Preferred Stocksf . 51,500.00 Vanguard Insurance Co. (a wholly owned oubsidiary) 2,080,910.52 
Industrial Preferred Stocks? . 49,250.00 Railroad Common Stockst . i, is Pee aes aanee 
see . : - Public Utility Common Stockst . eee 477,980.00 
Industrial Common Stocks? ee tiie Industrial Common Stockst . . . 2 1 2,788°764.78 
Agents’ Balances (Not over 90 days) 234,902.51 Agents’ Balances (Not over 90 ) days) ee 1,443,181.16 
iets Wietin 19.303.63 Premium Notes . ; ae eee 1,200,643.83 
waitin yaw Home Office Building ‘ ae) % 136,899.19 
Other Assets . 3,171.85 New Home Office Building Site Se ae 223,803.38 
PRINT Eastern Department Building — 98,507.18 
$3,373,214.85 Pacific Coast Department Building . é. € yee 93.419.07 
Due from Reinsurers . . . 6! See 257,060.73 
Other Assets . . . . . . - . . . ° . . 101 5726.50 
LIABILITIES $33,321,181.43 
Unearned Premium Reserve . . $ 820,098.62 LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses 259,780.00 
Unearned Premium Reserve = * - $17,716,498.72 
Reserve om _— : 08, 157-51 Reserve for Losses . + Ser % ‘ : 913,785.96 
Other Liabilities & 5,500.00 Reserve for Taxes Sth. g aT se eee Mer a hagas 935,403.47 
= «“p” c Fe Sen CES ids ef Seo Se es Se 155,148.98 
anna eat iemnintamatibisie i: Contingency Reserve . . . . «ss sc s 5y239,475.62 
Contingency Reserve . : 47,804.20 Capital: 
Capital . - $1,000,000.00 Preferred. . $1,700,000.00 
Surplus . . 1,033,106.32 _2,033,106.32 Common . . _ 2,400,000.00 $4,100,000.00 
$3,373,214.85 Surplus ° 4,260,868.68  8,360,868.68 
eased pas $33,321,181.43 
+Value as established by Insurance Commissioners +Value as established by Insurance C « Committee on Valuation of 
Committee on Valuation of Securities. egy: ce fa i , * . i 
sovernme onds o © war valee o ¢ - ), S. Government Bonds of the par value o 1,560,000.00 are on deposit wit 
KA ne on prone cord phy oA nelly oe Insurance Departments of jakboon states in accordance with legal veqaliveniaiie. al 
of various states in accordance with legal require- WW i 
ments. riling: FIRE © TORNADO e WINDSTORM e¢ HAIL ¢ EXPLOSION 
RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION e EARTHQUAKE e EXTENDED COVERAGE 
INLAND MARINE © AUTOMOBILE ¢ BURGLARY e¢ LIABILITY 


Home Office, 3415 Cedar Springs Avenue, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Eastern Dept. 110 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Central Dept. 309 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Pacific Coast Dept. 675 S$. Park View, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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AETNA Casualty & Surety Company 
AUTOMOBILE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Possible Merger 


A possible merger of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Company and the Automobile Insurance Company 
(both members of the Aetna Life group) was indicated 
recently when a proposed amendment to the charters 
of the two companies authorizing such a step was filed 
with the Connecticut legislature. 


Auto Death and Disability Benefit Policy 


The Aetna Casualty & Surety Company has introduced 
an automobile accident policy in eighteen states and the 
D. of C. The new coverage will be added to the auto 
liability policy and will provide death benefits and fixed 
benefits for loss of limb or sight, for fractures and dis- 
locations and for other injuries requiring hospitalization 
received as a result of an automobile accident. The 
policyholder, his family and other relatives will be 
covered. The premium will be $3 for one person plus 
$2 for each additional person for limits of $5,000 and 
double those amounts for limits of $10,000. Plans are 
to extend the sale of the coverage to other states as 
approval is obtained. 


ALLSTATE Insurance Company 
Skokie, Illinois 


New York Fire Filing Upheld 
Reorganizes Women Drivers 


The New York Insurance Department has upheld the 
right of this company to deviate 20% in its dwelling 
fire rates filed in that state. The department approved 
the filing last September after which the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization asked for a hearing al- 
leging that the rates were inadequate, unreasonable and 
unfairly discriminatory. After a hearing, Deputy Super- 
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intendent Raymond Harris granted the motion of All- 
state for a dismissal of the proceeding and was upheld 
by Superintendent Bohlinger. 

The company is reducing automobile liability and col- 
lision rates on women drivers under 25 to the level of 
adult drivers, a reduction which averages 40%. This 
revision in the company’s rating schedule has been 
adopted in thirty-eight states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


To Issue Stock 


This company has filed a registration statement with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission covering an 
issue of 250,000 shares of capital stock ($2 par value) 
which it proposes to offer to stockholders at the rate 
of one share for each six shares held. Subscription 
price and other terms of the offering will be filed later 
by amendment. A special meeting of the stockholders 
was cailed on March 3 to approve the issue. 


AMERICAN LLOYDS 


Dallas, Texas 
Converts to Stock Company 


This organization which primarily served the liquefied 
petroleum gas industry, has been reorganized into the 
Dealers National Insurance Company, a multiple-line 
stock company. Management reports that the new com- 
pany has $250,000 capital, $70,000 surplus and total 
assets of $830,000. It plans to expand its operations 
and territory and will write general liability, workmen’s 
compensation, inland marine, fidelity and surety lines. 
Officers are: President, J. M. Roper, vice president and 
secretary, Fred A. Hutson, vice president and treasurer, 
Gene Bumpus and assistant secretary and treasurer, 


F. E. Drummond. 
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AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS Mutual 


Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Elected President 


Hathaway G. Kemper has been elected president of 
this company. Chairman of the board James Scott 
Kemper previously held both offices but resigned the 
presidency. 


BOSTON Insurance Company 
BOSTON Indemnity Insurance Company 
OLD COLONY Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
New President 


Cyril S. Hart has been elected president of these 
three companies. Mr. Hart joined the companies in 
1950 as production manager in the newly-formed cas- 
ualty department, became executive assistant to the 
president in 1953 and was elected assistant secretary 
of the companies in February 1954. 


CITIZENS Life & Casualty Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 
Company Reactivated 


This company, which had been dormant since rein- 
surance of its business with Beneficial Standard Life 
Insurance Company on January 16, 1954, has been re- 
activated and was relicensed by the California depart- 
ment on December 21 with authority to write life, lia- 
bility and workmen’s compensation insurance. Initial 
resources of $605,000 ($300,000 capital and $305,000 
surplus) were provided by National Automobile and 
Casualty Insurance Company which had previously 
acquired the charter. Effective December 31, 1954, 
National ceded to Citizens a substantial segment of its 
California workmen’s compensation portfolio in force 
and will make cessions of this class of business through 
1955. It is also anticipated that Citizens will resume 
writing life insurance in 1955. 


FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER CENTURY 


STUART BUILDING + . SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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CRAFTSMAN Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Stock Split 
Executive Promotions 


Stockholders have approved a 2% for one stock split 
on the outstanding common stock, increasing the au- 
thorized common from 8,000 to 20,000 shares. The 
shares, formerly $25 par value, will have a par value of 
$10 per share. 

Robert R. Hennessey has been elected chairman of 
the board and Charles M. Hayes, first vice president, 
both newly-created positions. Edward A. Ford has 
been appointed assistant secretary of the company. 


EMPLOYERS Reinsurance Corporation 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Stock Dividend 


This corporation declared a 25% stock dividend, an 
extra cash dividend of $.50 and a regular quarterly 
dividend of $.50, all payable February 25 to stockholders 
of record February 15. The previous regular quarterly 
dividend was $.40. The stock dividend increased the 
company’s capital from $2 million to $2.5 million. 


EXCELSIOR Insurance Company 


Syracuse, New York 
Increasing Capital 


Stockholders of this company approved a proposal 
to issue 25,000 shares of new $6 par value capital stock 
in the ratio of one new share for each six shares pres- 
ently held, which would increase capital from $900,000 
to $1,050,000. 


New Director 


Frank H. Hawk, head of the F. H. Hawk Insurance 
Agency of Peoria, Illinois, has been elected a director 
of the company. 


FARM BUREAU Insurance Companies 
Columbus, Ohio 


Nationwide Expansion—New Titles 


Plans for a program of national expansion and new 
company titles were announced January 26 by these 
companies through the medium of a closed-circuit tele- 
cast to twenty-one eastern cities. The title changes 
become effective September 1 at which time Farm Bu- 
reau Mutual Automobile will be known as Nationwide 
Mutual Insurance Company, the fire company will be 
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Nationwide Mutual Fire Insurance Company and the 
life company will be Nationwide Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The companies now operate in only thirteen east- 
ern states and District of Columbia, although the auto 
company is the fourth largest insurer of cars in the 
country. Expansion of activities will start as soon as 
possible after September 1 and will be conducted on a 
state by state basis with preference given to those areas 
where the group’s highest market potential exists. States 
in which operations will be instituted first are: Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Missouri, Massachusetts and California. 


FIRE ASSOCIATION Group 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Officers of Eureka Casualty 


Resignation of all of the officers of the Eureka Cas- 
ualty Company were accepted at the board meeting 
January 14 and simultaneously all directors and officers 
of the Fire Association of Philadelphia were elected to 
serve the Eureka in their respective capacities. In addi- 
tion Joseph V. Gosline, formerly president of the Eureka 
was elected a vice president and Edward J. Doyle, 
formerly treasurer and assistant secretary of the Eureka, 
a secretary of the Fire Association Group. Last fall the 
Fire Association purchased over 93% of the stock of 
the Eureka. 


FIREMEN'S Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 
Change in Par Value 


At their annual meeting, March 7, stockholders of this 
company, largest unit of the Loyalty Group, approved 
an increase in the par value of the company’s stock 
from $5 to $7.50. This increased the capitalization from 


$10 million to $15 milllion. 


FREEPORT Insurance Company 


Freeport, Illinois 


Official Changes 


Clarence P. Young retired as secretary-treasurer of 
this company effective February 1 but will remain a 
member of the board of directors. Clarence Ramm as- 
sumes Mr. Young’s duties as secretary while executive 
vice president Charles M. Fish will handle his duties as 
treasurer. The following men have been appointed vice 
presidents of the company: Charles W. Richards (un- 
derwriting ), Leon F. Knipschild (claims) and Harry 
H. Hoyman (material damage claims). 
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Complete Facilities in the 
Domestic and London Markets 


256 Montgomery St. » San Francisco 4 


1122 Wilshire Blvd. - Los Angeles 17 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


Stock Dividend Declared 


An 8% stock dividend was paid February 28 to 
stockholders of record February 14 on the basis of eight 
shares for each one hundred shares held. This increases 
the capital of the company to 594,000 shares of $4 par 
value stock. The regular quarterly cash dividend of 
$.25 per share was declared on the increased number 
of shares, payable March 25 to stockholders of record 


March 10. 








GREAT LAKES Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Changes Name 


The Great Lakes Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, changed its name to the Great 
Lakes Insurance Company, effective last month. 


HARBOR Insurance Company 
San Diego, California 


Proposes Stock Dividend 


This company has applied to the California Insurance 
Department for permission to declare a 10% stock divi- 


dend which would increase the company’s capital to 
$550,000. 


HARLEYSVILLE Mutual Casualty Company 


Harleysville, Pennsylvania 


Promotions 


Ezra Markley has been promoted from president to 
chairman of the board and Arthur A. Alderfer named 
president. Also promoted are: Ernest M. Delp from 
treasurer and assistant secretary to secretary-treasurer, 
Otto C. Lee from assistant to the president to vice 
president (sales) and Frank O. Knowlan from assistant 
secretary to vice president (underwriting) and assistant 
secretary. 


HINGHAM Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
Hingham, Massachusetts 


Official Changes 


Ira G. Hersey, Jr., formerly president, has been 
elected chairman of the board. Other elections in the 
company are: Thomas Bates from vice president and 


secretary to president ; Sydney S. Dean, who has been a 
director, to vice president and Richard A. Spencer from 
assistant secretary to secretary. Edgar Visser was re- 
elected treasurer. 


HUDSON Insurance Company 
PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of 
Great Britain 


SKANDIA Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Enters Casualty Reinsurance Field 


This group is expanding its reinsurance operations 
into the casualty field. It will thus offer multiple line 
reinsurance facilities. At the same time the Prudential 
Assurance Company, Ltd., London has contributed 
$900,000 to the capital and $600,000 to the surplus of its 
subsidiary, the Prudential of Great Britain. 


INDIANA LUMBERMENS Mutual Insurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


New Director 


John C. McCormick, president of the McCormick 
Lumber Company, Inc., Indianapolis, has been elected 
a director of the company succeeding the late Charles A. 
Hubbard. Mr. McCormick is also a director of Peoples 
Bank and Trust Company and The National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of North 


America Group, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
E. C. Rates Increased 
This group has increased its extended coverage rates 


on dwellings in New England to equal the new filings of 
the New England Fire Insurance Rating Association. 
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|) ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMEN 


ASSETS 


Cash in Bank and Office 

*, $. Government Bonds 

*Municipal and Listed Bonds 

*Common and Preferred Stocks 
**$tock—The Ohio Insurance Company 
**Stock—West American Insurance Company 


Mortgage Loans 
Real Estate—Book Value 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
(under 99 days) 
Interest Accrued 
Reinsurance Recoverable 
Other Ledger Assets 


- ia fe 
*Valuations on_ basis aperove ace 
National Association O ‘ 
Commissioners. 


§ 5,943,567.87 
25,183,070.33 
10,286,044.52 

§,315,285.00 
1,199,100.00 
1,440,712.35 


446,952.61 
307,876.02 


eal 
§ 51,141,878.97 


We point with pride to our continued 
progress in the face of ever-increasing 


competition. For the future, we pledge 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


LIABILIT IES 


Reserve for Liability and Compensation 
Losses 

Reserve for Other Losses 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes 

Reserve for Current Expenses......---5*+ 
Other Liabilities ... 

Reserve for Reinsurance 


§ 11,484,816.85 
3,191,904.84 
1,704,124 
4,261,910.93 
111,037.71 
493,224.47 
13,117.70 


ee 
5 40,106,145.30 
owas 5 2,500,000.00 
_ 6,000,000.00 

1,855,133.87 


——— 


Capital Stock 
Net Surplus 
Voluntary Reserve 


Policyholders Surplus 


: lled by 
*-Owne erated and contro! ' 
“Owned Casualty Insurance Com 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Calaway 


HOME OFFICE, HAMILTON, OHIO 


§ 16,395,133.87 
tale 
§ 57,141,878.91 


Offices in: Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Compton, Cal., Dallas, Dayton, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Harrisburg, Indianapolis, Inglewood, Cal., Kansas City, Lansing, 
Mich., Long Beach, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal., Louisville, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, Newark, No. Hollywood, Cal., Oakland, Cal., Oklahoma City, 
Orlando, Fla., Pasadena, Cal., Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., 


continued efforts to keep all Ohio Casualty 


agents in a strong competitive position. 


Riverside, Cal., San Diego, Cal., San Francisco, Cal., Seattle, Springfield, 
lll., Toledo, Washington, D. C. 





MARYLAND Casualty Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


To Issue Additional Stock 


This company has filed a registration statement with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission for the is- 
suance of additional common stock. The new stock will 
be offered to present stockholders and will be under- 
written by a syndicate of investment bankers headed by 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane. Proceeds of 
the sale will be used to redeem the 210,286 outstanding 
shares of $2.10 cumulative prior preferred stock. 
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MESEROLE Group 
New York, New York 


Stock Dividends Recommended 


Directors of the Bankers and Shippers Insurance 
Company, the Jersey Insurance Company and the Pacific 
Fire Insurance Company will recommend stock divi- 
dends of 50%, 50% and 100% respectively at the May 
stockholders’ meetings of the companies. This would in- 
crease the capital of the Bankers and Shippers from 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000, the Jersey Insurance from 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000 and the Pacific from $1,000,000 
to $2,000,000. The directors also declared increased cash 
dividends as follows: Bankers and Shippers from $.65 to 
$.75 quarterly, Jersey from $.85 to $.95 semi-annually 


and Pacific from $.85 to $1.00 quarterly. 
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MILLERS NATIONAL Insurance Company 
ILLINOIS Fire Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Official Changes 


W. S. Whitford has been made chairman of the board 
of these two companies with Arthur A. Krueger succeed- 
ing him as president. Elmer A. Domke, vice president, 
was also made secretary and John J. Woods advanced 
to assistant secretary. 


NATIONAL Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Colonel Layton Retires 


At the company’s annual stockholders’ meeting on 
February 21, F, D. Layton relinquished his post as chair- 
man of the board. Colonel Layton has been affiliated 
with the company since 1908 when he became a fieldman 
and served as president from 1928 to 1948. He served 
two terms as president of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and is a director of a number of organiza- 
tions. 









ASSETS 





Cash in banks . $ 1,159,257.96 
United States Government bonds . . 3,048,683.89 
State, County and Municipal bonds ...... 6,067,892.09 
Preferred stocks 508,605.00 
Common stocks 2,395,569.00 
Home office 68,713.40 
Accrued interest ; 67,953.16 
Premium balances (not over 90 days) .... 96,028.37 





Total admitted assets - ee ee se $13,412,702.87 





PRO RATA 





INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1954 













Note: Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. If bonds and stocks were valued at December 31, 1954 market quotations, the Admitted 
Assets would be $13,437,274.47 and the Surplus to Policyholders $4,959,275.67. Securities carried at $1,000,000 in 
the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


REINSURANCE 
EXCESS OF LOSS 





NEW HAMPSHIRE Fire Insurance Company 


Manchester, New Hampshire 


New Vice President 


Edward P. Turner, Jr., formerly a secretary, has been 
elected a vice president. 


NEW YORK Fire and Marine Underwriters 
New York, New York 


Converts to Stock Basis 


This domestic Lloyds has been converted into a stock 
company under the title “New York Fire and Marine 
Underwriters, Inc.” with capital and surplus of $1,350,- 
000, financed by the Federal Insurance Company of 
Zurich, Switzerland. Although a multiple line license 
was secured, the company will limit operations for the 
present to fire and allied lines in New York areas under 
the management of Hall & Henshaw. William A. 
Waters, Edward W. McAndrews, Herbert L. Weider- 
man and John J. Klaus, partners in Hall & Henshaw, 
are president, vice president, treasurer and secretary 
respectively of the company. 


LIABILITIES 


Unearned premiums ...... 


sees $ 6,310,921.43 


Reserve for losses .......... erate 1,643,423.00 
Reserve for adjustment expense ......... 86,452.83 
ee he eee, eee 237,472.64 
Reserve for commissions and other liabilities 199,728.90 
Capital ................... $1,000,000.00 
ee 
Voluntary reserve ........ 500,000.00 


Surplus to policyholders 4,934,704.07 








pA cinme Capel eteiniy ane S <p Re ache $13,412,702.87 
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Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT—December 31, 1954 


Assets 
$10,018,961.83 


*Bonds 
Government 
Railroad 
Public Utilities 
Industrial and Miscel- 

laneous 


*Stocks 
Railroad 
Public Utilities 
Bank and Insurance. 
Industrial and Miscel- 
laneous 


529,187.95 $11,354,201.57 


189,260.00 
4,065,150.00 
2,925,509.98 


1,315,920.00 8,495,839.98 


Cash and bank deposits 1,021,110.42 
Premium balances re- 
ceivable not more 
than 90 days past due, 
less reinsurance pre- 
miums due to other 
companies 
Reinsurance recoverable 
on paid losses due 
from other companies 
Other admitted assets .. 


Total Admitted Assets 


670,637.23 


1,149,653.61 
118,696.48 


$22,810,139.29 





Liabilities 


Unearned premium re- 
$10,789,327.97 


Losses in process of ad- 


justment 1,813,085.00 


Reserve for taxes 333,977.17 


Reserve for all other lia- 
bilities 1,100,757.32 
Statutory Deposit 


Surplus 


Surplus to Policy- 
holders 8,772,991.83 


$22,810,139.29 
*Valuations on basis approved by National Association 


of Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried at 
$975,648.39 are deposited as required by law. 





CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 
320 Bulkley Bidg. 175 W. Jackson Bivd. 





CINCINNATI 
1423-1424 Carew Tower 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA 
369 Pine Street 


330 Walnut St. 








PACIFIC Indemnity Company 
Los Angeles, California 


Non-Motorist Coverage 


An unsatisfied judgment coverage for non-motorists 
is being offered in California and Washington by this 
company. It would pay any uncollectible judgment ob- 
tained by the named insured, his spouse or minor child 
resulting from an automobile accident. The company’s 
liability would be limited, however, in the case of a de- 
fault or consent judgment. 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS Mutucl 


Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Introduces Homeowners Policy 


A new comprehensive policy of this company for 
dwellings and their contents have been approved in Ala- 
bama, Delaware, Maryland, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. Priced at 20% less than the same coverage when 
purchased in individual policies, the new form includes 
protection against fire, extended coverage, additional 
extended coverage, water damage, windstorm and hail, 
explosion, vehicle and aircraft damage, vandalism and 
malicious mischief, robbery and theft attempts and com- 
prehensive personal liability including medical expense. 
A mandatory $50 deductible applies to malicious mis- 
chief and certain parts of the additional extended cover- 
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age. The minimum amount for which it will be written 
is $8,000 for three to five years. Premiums may be paid 
annually. 


PHOENIX of Hartford Group 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Consolidation Announced 


The Central States Fire Insurance Company, 
Wichita, the Atlantic Fire Insurance Company, Raleigh 
and the Great Eastern Fire Insurance Company, White 
Plains, all subsidiaries of the Phoenix Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, will be consolidated into the parent com- 
pany at a date to be announced. The step is being taken 
because the three companies do not meet the financial 
requirements for multiple line underwriting in all states 
licensed. 


PIONEER NATIONAL Casualty Company 


Des Moines, lowa 


To Write Auto 


This company announced it would begin writing auto- 
mobile insurance last month. Charles B. Williams, Jr., 
has been elected secretary of the company and will be in 
charge of the underwriting department, while Lou 
Mathey will head the claim department. 








PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON Insurance 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island 


New Director 


Stanley Livingston, Jr. has been elected a director of 
the company to fill the unexpired term of Everett S. 
Hartwell, deceased. Mr. Livingston is assistant to the 
president and a director of the Nicholson File Com- 
pany and a trustee of the Citizens Savings Bank. 


REPUBLIC Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Stock Dividend 


This company has declared a one for twelve common 
stock dividend payable to stockholders of record Febru- 
ary 10, thus increasing the capital of the company from 
$4,200,000 to $4,400,000. A quarterly cash dividend of 
$.40 payable on the increased number of shares has also 
been declared, payable February 25 to stockholders of 
record February 10. Previously dividends had been 
paid at the quarterly rate of $.30. 


ST. PAUL Group 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Advancements 


R. H. Bancroft, corporate secretary, has been elected 
vice president of all the companies in the group. R. B. 
Shepard, Jr., vice president of the St. Paul Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company and Mercury Insurance 
Company, has been elected vice president of the Saint 
Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company. C. L. Taylor and 
R. B. Clark, secretaries of the Saint Paul-Mercury In- 
demnity Company, have been elected secretaries of the 
St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company and the 
Mercury Insurance Company. J. F. Driscoll, assistant 
secretary, has been elected corporate secretary of all 
three companies. 


SASKATCHEWAN GOVERNMENT Insurance 
Office, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 


Merit Discount Announced 


Lower rates, a choice of coverage on the package 
policy of this carrier and a 20% discount for automobile 
owners who have been claims free for three years be- 
came effective March 1. 


SOUTHWEST GENERAL Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Capital Increased 


This company increased its capital from $600,000 to 
$800,000 in February through a capitalization of the 
contribution to surplus of $200,000 made in December. 


Executive Changes 


John A. Steel has been promoted from executive vice 
president and general manager to president of the com- 
pany, succeeding Dallas Gordon Rupe who was elected 
chairman of the board. Walter L. Baer has been ad- 
vanced from secretary to vice president and secretary 
and will serve as assistant general manager while R. F. 
Hankins has been promoted from secretary to assistant 
vice president and secretary and will manage the fire 
department. Ben L, Culwell, manager of the marine 
department has been elected a secretary. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT Insurance Company 
PLANET Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Executive Changes 


R. H. Platts has retired as president and F. S. Brown 
as vice president and secretary of the Standard Acci- 
dent Insurance Company and its affiliate, the Planet In- 
surance Company, under the provisions of the compa- 
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Standard Accident Insurance Company, Detroit 


and its affiliated companies 


PLANET INSURANCE COMPANY, DETROIT 
PILOT INSURANCE COMPANY, TORONTO 


+ 


Home Office: Detroit 32, Michigan 


Standard Service Satisfies...... 


nies’ retirement plan. L. K. Kirk has been elevated from 
executive vice president to president of both companies 
and J. P. Hacker, formerly senior vice president, elected 
senior vice president and secretary. T. L. Sedwick, 
executive secretary was elected a vice president. 


STATE FARM Mutual Automobile Insurance 


Company, Bloomington, Illinois 


Revises Auto Rates 


This company’s automobile collision, comprehensive 
and liability rates were revised in Georgia effective 
February 14. Collision and comprehensive rates were 
reduced while liability rates were increased in some 
territories and reduced in others. The overall effect is 
a saving to policyholders estimated to exceed $200,000 
a year. 


TRINITY UNIVERSAL Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Stock Dividend 


This company has increased its capital from $1,500,- 
000 to $2,000,000 by the declaration of a 334%4% stock 
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Since 1884 


dividend. It has also increased its cash dividend from 
$1 to $1.60 a year. 


UNITED PACIFIC Insurance Company 


Tacoma, Washington 


New Directors 

Vice presidents, W. R. Langtry of Los Angeles and 
J. D. Gillespie of San Francisco have been elected 
directors of the company. 


WESTERN CASUALTY and Surety Company 
WESTERN Fire Insurance Company 
Fort Scott, Kansas 


Executive Changes 


C. C. Otto has been elected president of these com- 
panies succeeding Ray B. Duboc who becomes chair- 
man of the board. W. L. Gench has been elected secre- 
tary to succeed E. C. Gordon, who has been made vice 
chairman. 
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iS GOING 
TO HELP You 


DIG UP 


BUSINESS IN 1955? 


Good personal selling is a man-to- 
man performance in any kind of 
market, and in any language. 

Business is harder to obtain today. 
Agents who are interested in improv- 
ing their sales picture will need a 
means of combating more slim eco- 
nomic picking. There is nq scarcity 
of insurance today, just a scarcity 
of personal selling. 

Anchor believes that good personal 
selling is not a matter of order forms 
and dotted lines. It is a matter of 
helpfulness and consideration . . . of 
personal attention and service. 

Anchor can help you dig up busi- 
ness in 1955! It is geared to today’s 
aggressive methods and markets. Its 
nationwide facilities are at your dis- 
posal —its field staff, underwriters, 
engineers and promotional depart- 
ment. Try Anchor Service . . . it will 
help you get off to a good start and 
and keep selling. 

MULTIPLE LINE 
FACILITIES 


Fire & Allied Lines 
Fidelity & Surety 
Burglory—Plate Glass 
Workmen's Compensation 
Automobile—Misc. Gen. 
Liability—Allied Lines 


SEE YOUR ANCHOR MAN OR WRITE... 





CASUALTY COMPANY 











Policy Conversion—Hotson 
from page 26 


tion. If the group hospital and sur- 
gical expense insurance for any such 
employee so terminates, the company 
will issue individual hospital and 
surgical expense insurance for the 
employee and all dependents as 
aforesaid. 


“If the group hospital expense in- 
surance for any dependent termi- 
nates because the dependent reaches 
the age of nineteen years, the com- 
pany will issue individual hospital 
expense insurance to such dependent. 
If the group hospital and surgical 
expense insurance for any depend- 
ent so terminates, the company will 
issue individual hospital and surgical 
expense insurance to such depend- 
ent. 


“The individual insurance referred 
to herein will be issued, without evi- 
dence of insurability, in the form and 
at the present rates in use by the 
company at time of issuance and 
with benefits not exceeding the bene- 
fits afforded ‘the employee and de- 
pendents by this group policy at such 
termination. Such individual insur- 
ance will be issued only if written 
request and first year’s premium 
therefore are received by the com- 
pany within thirty-one days after 
such termination and will be effective 
from the date of such termination. 
Such individual insurance shall be 
non-cancellable during the term of 
one year for which it is issued and 
for any term for which it is renewed 
and shall be in lieu of insurance 
under this policy covering the same 
loss.” 


Review Based on Limited Statistics 


While our statistics are somewhat 
limited a review has been made of 
available records for three full years 
1951, 1952 and 1953. It has been 
estimated that of the employees leav- 
ing our insured groups and eligible 
to convert only 1.5 to 1.6 percent 
actually do convert. For each one 
hundred employees converting there 
have been policies issued for an av- 
erage of one hundred and sixty-six 
individuals. This means that there 
is coverage for 1.66 persons in each 
family of an employee converting. 

The voluntary lapse ratio is quite 
high. Our coverage in one state was 
reviewed for this same three period 


of 1951, 1952 and 1953 and during 
this time there were one hundred and 
six different policies in force. Five 
were cancelled voluntarily by the in- 
sured during the policy term and for 
these return premiums for the un- 
expired term were refunded. Three 
terminated by death, thirty-one 
lapsed voluntarily by the policy- 
holder for non-payment of premium 
and one policy we refused to renew, 
making a total of forty policies in 
that state lapsed during this three 
year period. As of December 31, 
1953, there were sixty-six policies 
in force. 


One Refusal 


The one policy the company re- 
fused to renew in the above state 
survey for the three year period was 
refused renewal in 1953. It was is- 
sued in 1948. During this five year 
period there were six claims pre- 
sented and paid. Of these six claims, 
four were for the former employee 
and two for his wife. In 1948 a $37 
claim for the man was paid. In 1949 
there was a claim for the man of $18. 
In 1950 a claim for his wife for re- 
moval of gall gladder, for $120. In 
1951 the man was paid a claim for 
hemateria, for $140. In 1952 a claim 
was paid for the wife for thrombosis 
and embolism for $180. In 1953 a 
claim was paid for the man on ac- 
count of acute arthritis amounting to 
$65. Total Claims $560. Total pre- 
miums for five years, $162.50. 

Our renewal underwriting has 
been lenient and we expect to con- 
tinue this practice as long as possible. 

For this three year period from 
1951 to 1953, our premium income 
has been about $80,000 and our 
claims ratio has been between 70 and 
80% of premium. It does appear 
that the loss ratio is gradually rising. 

At this time our company has cov- 
ered about twelve hundred to thir- 
teen hundred different individuals 
for an annual premium of approxi- 
mately $35,000 to $40,000. 

During the last fifteen years our 
conversion privilege has made avail- 
able hospital and surgical coverage 
to many persons desiring and need- 
ing protection. Many of such per- 
sons would not have been in suf- 
ficiently good health to obtain indi- 
vidual policies. We trust that our 
“experiment” has been a worth while 
contribution to the development of 
group hospital-surgical insurance, 
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hospital benefit, an emergency acci- 
dent benefit in connection with out- 
patient confinement similar to that 
found in group policies, and a 
surgical expense benefit using a 
standard group-type schedule of op- 
erations. Maternity benefits are ex- 
cluded. A personal policy is avail- 
able if only the employee is insured 
and a family policy if the employee 
and his dependents are to be covered. 

If the oldest member of the family 
to be insured under the policy is less 
than age 66, the policy provides a 
maximum duration of daily hospital 
benefits of thirty-one days, together 
with a ten times the daily hospital 
benefit limit for hospital charges 
other than room and board. If any 
member of the family is age 66 or 
more, the maximum duration of 
daily hospital benefits is twenty-one 
days, and five times the daily benefit 
for charges other than room and 
board. The policy does not specify 
any definite age limit and no renewal 
practice has as yet been established 
in this connection. If experience 
under this policy permits, we hope 
to be able to continue coverage to 
age 80 and possibly beyond this age. 
For this reason, some employers 
who choose to include this benefit in 
their group policy do so primarily 
for the purpose of providing a re- 
tirement benefit rather than a benefit 
upon termination of employment at 
the younger ages. Our experience 
to date, however, has indicated a 
reasonable spread of applications at 
all ages without any unusual pro- 
portion of applications at the ad- 
vanced ages. 


One particular feature of this con- 
tract is that it is specifically designed 
to permit continuous coverage from 
the group to individual basis and to 
avoid duplication of coverage. Our 
group hospital policies, as is the case 
in most other companies, provide a 
three months’ extension of benefits 
in the event the employee or depend- 
ent is totally disabled at the time 
his coverage terminates. The indi- 
vidual policy which we issue contains 
a three months’ waiting period in 
like circumstances so that payment 
is made either under the group pol- 
icy or under the individual policy but 
not under both. Other than this one 
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waiting period which applies only in 
the case of total disability, the policy 
does not contain any other waiting 
or probationary periods such as are 
commonly included in individual pol- 
icies, nor are any pre-existing con- 
ditions excluded. 


No Choice as to Amount 


The individual applying for a pol- 
icy does not have any choice as to 
the amount of benefits. The daily 
benefit issued is the same as that for 
which he is insured under the group 
policy subject to a minimum of $5 
and a maximum of $10. Surgical 
coverage with a maximum of $200 is 
always included. Dependents’ cov- 
erage is always included if the em- 
ployee was covered with respect to 
his dependents under the group pol- 
icy. 

For the purpose of economy of 
administration, home office proce- 
dure in connection with issue, billing 
and claims has been merged with the 
handling of our other ordinary sick- 
ness and accident policies. The 
group policyholder is furnished com- 


plete information, including pre- 
mium rates, application forms and 
necessary instructions. When an 
employee terminates employment, he 
is furnished a notice by his employer 
reminding him of his privilege of 
conversion and offering assistance if 
the employee should care to exercise 
his right of conversion. If the em- 
ployee is interested, he is furnished 
a booklet giving his complete in- 
structions on how to apply for the 
policy, together with a premium rate 
chart showing the premium appli- 
cable to himself and his dependents, 
plus a simple application form. The 
employee completes the application 
and sends it with his check to the 
home office of the Prudential. The 
employer also completes a simple 
form which verifies the employee’s 
coverage and his date of termination 
of employment. 

To date, only a very small per- 
centage of our group policyholders 
have as yet chosen to include this 
provision in their policies and, as a 
result, the number of individual pol- 
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icies which we have issued has been 
quite small. We have, therefore, not 
felt it advisable to process any of 
these transactions through our field 
offices since they would encounter 
them so infrequently. At the present 
time, dealings are directly between 
the employee and the home office. 

Although these policies are re- 
newable only at the option of the 
company, our present intention is to 
follow a liberal practice of renewal, 
especially in connection with phys- 
ical impairments. As of this date, we 
have not found occasion to non-re- 
new any of the policies that we have 
issued. One area that does give us 
some concern and where we believe 
it will be particularly appropriate to 
exercise our privilege of non-re- 
newal is in the area of duplication 
of coverage. Because of the nature 
of this coverage, it follows that there 
will be many persons applying for 
these benefits who are only tem- 
porarily without coverage and who 
will find themselves again included 
under a plan when they find employ- 
ment with a new employer. We be- 
lieve it unsound and undesirable to 
permit the pyramiding of hospital 
coverage beyond a reasonable point. 
Our present thinking is that we will 
refuse renewal of individual policies 
where we have evidence that the 
individual is insured for more than 
$20 of daily benefits. 

At the present time, only about 
twenty-five thousand employees are 
covered under our group policies 
which contain this privilege of con- 
version. From the time this privilege 
became effective for these groups, 
there have been approximately eight 
thousand terminations of employ- 
ment, and we have issued only two 
hundred individual policies repre- 
senting a conversion rate of 214% 
of the termination. Of these two 
hundred policies issued, 67% of 
them are still in force. As might 
well be expected, this indicates a 
much higher lapse rate than we are 
experiencing under our regular S. & 
A. business. 

Our experience up to the present 
time is much too limited to reach 
any conclusions in regard to morbid- 
ity results. In setting our premium 


rates, we anticipated morbidity 
somewhat in excess of the level 
158 


under group policies and, if experi- 
ence continues at its present level, 
this business will be self-supporting 
on the basis of our present premium 
rates. When we made this coverage 
available, we thought there would be 
many sales made in anticipation of a 
specific claim. Our experience to 
date has indicated some support for 
these ideas. An analysis of the 
causes of claims does show a pre- 
ponderance of claims which suggest 
pre-existing conditions. There has 
been no indication that these partic- 
ular policies tend to lapse immedi- 
ately following claim for these con- 
ditions. The lapses that have oc- 
cured seem to be quite independent 
of claims. 

In spite of the very limited recep- 
tion this coverage has received, we 
nevertheless feel that the conversion 
privilege is a worth-while benefit 
which fills an important social need 
in providing security for those who 
most need the protection, such as 
retired persons and persons who are 
in between jobs. One thing we 
should keep in mind is that insurance 
protection still must be sold, and in 
spite of the social desirability of 
these benefits, the extent to which 
this coverage becomes prevalent in 
group policies will depend largely on 
our sales efforts. Since this has been 
in the nature of an experiment, we 
have not pursued the sale of this 
coverage as vigorously as would be 
done if we were on surer ground. 
The fact that other companies are 
becoming interested in this coverage 
and are making it available is in- 
dicative of the basic desirability of 
the coverage and of the trend of the 
times. I would predict that as time 
goes on, we will see a provision of 
this type becoming more and more 
a standard feature of a group hos- 
pital and surgical program. 
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CLAIM EVALUATION 
SERVICE 


THE REVIEWING AND EVALUATING 
of medical claims for insurance com- 
panies is a new service available 
through the Medical Claims Evalua- 
tion Service headquartered at 316 
Telford Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. This 
service reviews cases and furnishes 
an objective medical opinion as to 
medical facts with quotes from the 
latest medical literature to back up 
its findings. 

The new organization has a staff 
of physicians and scientists who 
make a thorough analysis of facts 
presented and provide a compre- 
hensive report. The service is fully 
equipped to analyze accident, sick- 
ness and bodily injury claims and 
offers guidance in evaluating pre- 
existing conditions, unusual cases 
and period exclusions. 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 


THE ADMINISTRATION IS EX- 
PECTED to recommend to Congress 
that the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation be allowed to apply part 
of its premium income to pay ad- 
ministrative expenses. This is con- 
sidered necessary to allow the agency 
to expand into new territories and 
to diversify its operations. It oper- 
ated at a loss during the last two 
years chiefly because of concentra- 
tion of risks in drought subject areas. 
A five man industry advisory com- 
mittee is studying the FCIC opera- 
tions and will make specific recom- 
mendations. 


GOOD PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


THE NATIONAL Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford has received 
numerous expressions of apprecia- 
tion for the manner in which it ac- 
knowledged the proxies it received 
for the company’s annual meeting. 
In a card sent those stockholders 
who had furnished proxies, the board 
of directors conveyed their thanks 
for the interest shown. The card 
bore the signatures of F. Layton, 
chairman of the board and H. B. 
Collamore, president of the company. 
It was an example of intelligent 
public relations which may be fol- 
lowed by other large companies. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





EDITORIALS 


Company Changes 

Editors’ Corner, The (monthly) 

Executive Comment 

Insurance Department Budgets ......... Vbbacctvwetevabeees 
MCS Shack avs Cede weeenesae seu ese came N 
Insurance Stock Trends 

Life Insurance Stocks . 

Mid-Year Estimated Per Share Karnings 

Operating Expenses—Mutual and Stock Companies 
Reciprocal Underwriting By Lines 

Review and Preview ..... 

Semi-Annual Experience—Mutual Companies 

What’s in the Future? ........ 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


Behind the Losses (monthly) . 

Burglary Made Easy ........ dbipitetedtehecacedhec Cenkkaces Mar. 93 
Buyers’ Round Table 

Concepts of Legal Liability—Harola Scott Baile ... 
Cost of Carelessness, The—J. Dewey Dorsett 

Driver, The—John a] Cummings 

Industry Programs—A. L. 

Loss Control (monthly) 

National Board Activities—/J. Wendell Sether 

New Standard Provisions—L. W. Denison 

Property Loss Prevention—Richard EF. Vernor 
Traffic Safety Lquation, The—Karl M. Richards 
What Not To Buy—Robert M. Dewey 


LEGAL & CLAIMS 


Adjusters and the Companies—Warshower and Grantham . 
Confession of Theft, A—H. Gayle Weller 
Duane Jones Case (National Assoc. of Ins. Brokers) 
Judge Says, The—R. M. MacArthur (monthly) 
my Spotlight, this A renal 
Loss Logic ®t: 
Products fisbilite  Howerd B. Clark 
Part I— 


. Oct. 
N 


Salesmanship In Loss Adjustments—J_ Jv: Clark . 
What the Law Expects—John F. Nevi 

Who Is the Insured?—Norman E£. Riejord. -June M. Austin 

Nov. 103, Dee. 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Accident & Health Developments (monthly) 
Agency Public Relations— red J. Pabody 
Big Four, The—Roy C. McCullough 
Part I 
Part II 
Competition—S. Alewander Beli 
Conversions to an Individual Policy—A. Howard Hotson ; 
Alan M. 
Executive Compensation—Guy Fergason 
Jet Transports—Woocrow J. Van Hoven 
Philosophy of Health Insurance—Jarvis Farley 
Problems of Progression—H. Clay Johnson 
Responsibilities and Conte eaen’ L. 
Right of Discontinuance, The—J. F. Follmann, Jr. 
Self-Service Era, The—Ellis H. Carson . 
Today’s Challenge—F. J. Faulkner . Feb. 
Trend Toward Federal Supervision, The—Donald Knowlton. .Dec. 
Two Men—Brwuno OC. Vitt ; 
te Ba Non-Can—Rodney U. Clark ......0c0ceceeeecce Mar. 
Unsatisfied Judgment Insurance Dec. 
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OFFICE METHODS 


Accident & Health Statistics—Ben J. ee 

An Approach To Electronics—R. D. Dot 

Around the Office—Guy Fergason Rena BEX 

Booklets (monthly) 

Central Dictation—R. #. Anderson 

Centralization vs Decentralization—W. 

Character Sensing—Olyde C. Heasly, Jr. 

Electronic Operations—M. EF. Davis 

Examination of Companies—William J. Davey 

Faster Claim Adjustment Sept. 
How To Improve Letter Writing—Guy Fergason ............4 Jan. 
How to Improve the Organization—Guy Fergason Feb. 
How to Improve Work Production—Cuy Fergason 

How to Supervise—Guy Fergason ........26.0. 5 cee eeceeees Nov 
How to Train Employees—Guy Fergason 

How To Use The Mee Analysis—Guy Ferqason 

The Interests of Accountants—R. W. Henderson 

Machine Accounting—Morris Sokiran 

Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) 

Office Equipment Directory (monthly) 

Office Mechanization 

Open-Shelf Filing—Patricia Haneline 

Policy Printing and Processing—Ralph C. Graves ....... aueee 
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MONTHS 


Selling Ourselves—Z. F. Landthorn 
Terminal Digit Filing—Gordon 8. Barnum 
Univac Programming—George W. Boyd 


SALES & EDUCATION 


Better Business Through Good Will 
Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn (monthly) 
eereree! Property Floaters—Willard D. Frampton 
-P.C.U. Questions and Answers—American Institute 
Part I—Insurance Principles and Practices ...May 33, June 89 
Part IIl—Insurance Principles and Practice: . July 74, Aug. 33 
Part [1I—General Education . 103, Oct. 121 
Part IV— he 117, Dec. 101 
Part V—Accounting, Finance and Agency Management 
Jan. 101, Feb. 
Drummer for Disaster—Dart Smith 7 
Education for Surety—John C. Brodsky 
Focus On Sales Realities—Charles H. Bokman 
Foreign Insurance—William S. Youngman 
Ideas From Imagination—Charles H. Eyles 
Improvements and Betterments—D. N. Varney 
Inland Marine Insurance—H. W. Mullins 
Inventory Your Selling Habits—Charles L. 
Opening Statement, The 
Package Policies—Lester S. 
Quiz of the Month 
Fire (Contracts) 
Casualty (Claims) ‘ 
Fundamentals of Ins. and Suretyship 85, Dee. 
ES SE oes nen de, dwencemennede<eesd Jan. Feb. 
A I: 6 oa eee cedig cc digls cede esessoeneue eta Mar. 107 
Rural and Small Line Agents—Rush W. Carter 
Sales Slants from Other Fields (monthly) ‘ 
See, Sell and Service—Wm. Stephen Chandler . 
Sell Fidelity and Surety—Robert M. Hoenisch 
Selling Parade, The—Charles B. Roth (monthly) 
Selling Tips from the Home Office (monthly) 
Services of a Producer—Alexr Goldberger 
Surety and Fidelity Bonds—A. F. Lafrentz ....... 
The New Look—F. F. Alexander 
Where There’s Life—IJra D. Keiter (monthly) 
Uniformity—Baylor Landrum 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Where There’s Life!—IJra D. Keiter (monthly) 
Best’s Stock Index ... oeecees 
lS Ee a ee Pree 
Company Developments a 
Conventions Ahead 

Fire Losses, Monthly 

Home Office and Fieid Appointments 

Insurance Stock Quotations (monthly) 

Motor Vehicle Deaths . ee 

New Publications 

Reports on Companies .. 


RATE CHANGES 


Automobile 
Ala., Fla., Ind., Mass., Ohio 


Ky., Te 
Ark., Calif., Idaho, Ill., Mich., 
Saskatchewan, Canada 
Ariz., Colo., Mont., Nev., Ore., Utah, 
Boiler and Machinery 
All states, D. of C., Alaska, Puerto Rico 
Countywide classification revisions 
Ala., Ariz., Me., 
Extended Coverage 
Conn.. Me., Mass., 
tad Hampshire 


Wash., Wise., Alaska. .} f 


La. 
New Hampshire 


Fla., Nev., 

Glass 
Col, Fla. a tnediddae nad dan saa aes ade e4 
Ga., Idaho, ‘Utah, “Wash.. Pai ; : ...-Nov. & 


. 48 
\ . 83 
.-Jan. 110 

All states except Okla., D. of 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico ; ..Feb. 81 
Ohio ea ere 
.. Nov. &3 
..Dee. 85 


. Jan, 110 
..Mar. 48 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM MAY, 1954) 


Aetna Casualty and Surety Automobile 
Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Possible Merger) . Ma 
(Auto Death and Disability Policy) 
Mar. 147 

Agricultural Group, Watertown, N. Y. 

(New Vice President) De 
All American Casualty Co., pint. 


(New President) ........ seeeeees fay 127 
(Enters Hospitalization Field) Aug. 107 
Allstate Insurance Co., Skokie 
(Files in Michigan) .........+...- May 127 
(Fire Filing Approved) ......... June 131 
(Filings Approved) ......++.s.+.- uly 115 
(Auto Rates Reduced in Calif.) ..Aug. 107 
(Fire Filing Approved in Ky.) ...Aug. 107 
(Auto Rate Revision) .......+..+. ept. 121 
(Fire Filings Approved) ........ Sept. 121 
(Fire Filings) ......csccccscceses et. 131 
TAUCO RAIES) ccccccsccccccecccces Oct. 131 
(Union Vote) ....cccccccscscccees t. 131 


e) Oc 
(To Write Fire in 3 More States). _ 135 


(Rate DRERES) siricceceseccvsccer 127 
(California Rate Reduction) od 122 
(Reduced Automobile Rates) Feb. 121 
New York Fire Filing Upheld) ..Mar. 147 
Tbeongatens Women Drivers) ....Mar. 147 
America Fore Group, New York 
(Promotions) .ccccccccccccccccces Aug. 107 
(New Directors) ....ccccscccccces Jan. 122 
American Associated, St. Louis 
Schleyer Deceased ........++--+00: Jan. 122 
American Automobile Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(Stock Dividend Declared) ...... July 115 
(Stock Dividend Approved) ...... Aug. 107 
(Stock Split Approved) ......... Feb. 121 
(Four Executives Advanced) Feb, 121 
(To Issue Stock) ...cccccccccccceld far. 147 
American Casualty Co., Reading 
(New Vice President) penenseeccer Aug. 107 
American Equity Insurance Group, oe 
(New Secretary) «..cccccccccccece 108 
(New Director) ....cccccccccsces aunt 121 
American Fire and Casualty, Orlando 
(Votes Stock Split) ............. June 131 


American Independent Reinsurance, Orlando 
(New Reinsurer) ........-+-+ee0+ June 131 
American Insurance Company, Newark 


(Advanced to Secretary) ........ Oct. 131 
American Liberty Ins. Co., Birmingham 

(Smith, V. P. and Treasurer) ...July 115 
American Lloyds, Dallas 

(Converts to Stock Com any) .Mar. 147 
American Manufacturers Mutual “Insurance 

Co., Chicago 

(Elected President) .......-.++.- Mar. 148 
American Mercury, Washington, ~~ iS 

(To Increase Capital) .......... 121 
American Motorists Insurance ag Chicano 

(Six Month Policy Program) ....Aug. 110 

(To Absorb Subsidiary) .......... Jan, 122 
American Republic Ins. Co., Des Moines 

(Reinsures National Benefit) ....Feb. 124 
American Surety Co., New York 

(F. W. Lafrantz Deceased) ...... Aug. 108 

(Executive Appointments) ...... eb. 121 


American Trans. Ins. Co., Kansas City 
(New Company) .....cc.ccccreoed Sept. 121 
American Universal Insurance Co., Provi- 


dence, R. I. (Stock Dividend) ...Dec. 127 

(Sells Additional Stock) ......... Jan. 122 
Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul 

(Executive Changes) .........-.-. May 127 


Associated Reciprocal Exchs., Portchester 
(New Advisory Comm. Member) . »May 127 


(Advancements) ........--.-see05 Feb. 121 
Atlantic Companies, New York 

Named Vice President ........... Jan, 122 
Atlantic Mutual Group, New Yor 

(New Trustees and Directors) ....Oct. 131 
Automobile Insurance Co., Hartford 

(Posnible Merger) ...csccccvessoce Mar. 147 


Automobile Owner's Assn., Inc., Kansas City 
(Warning on Mail Solicitation) ..Nov. 135 

Automobile Owners Safety, Kansas City 
(Warns of Unlicensed Carriers)..May 127 
(Warning on Mail Solicitation) ..Nov. 135 


Baloise Fire Ins. Co. of Can., Toronto, o-. 
(Maw DeGIANy)  occccccccencees Feb. 121 

Boston Insurance, Boston 
(Named Man of the Year) .. 
(New Company Planned) .. 
(Bowersock Deceased) 


..June 131 
——— 2 





(Increases Quarterly Dividend). ‘Feb. 13 

CHOW PUOMTORE) .oosccscccveseees Mar. 148 
Boston Indemnity Insurance Co. 

| ere Mar. 148 
Boston Mfrs. Mutual Fire, Boston 

(Oficial CHARMES) cccceccrvccccces Nov. 135 


Buckeye Union Fire Ins. Co., Columbus 
CBORD DIVHIEME) ccccccvccccecces 

Bunker Hill Mutual, Philadelphia 
INE) «6 05:00 <000600600000006 Nov. 135 


Caisse Centrale de Reassurance, Paris, 


France (Government Owned Fund Seeks 

eT 5, err Dec. 127 
California Union, San Francisco 

(Control Acquired) ........ oeenes Nov. 185 
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Camden Fire, Camden 
(New Secretary) scvccccccccs Mm 144 
Canadian ee Tas. Co., “Winnipeg, “Canada 


(New OE) vccccccccascceces Oct. 131 
P.M, aan Co., Winnipeg, Caaee 
(Mew: TGttee). cccssecvenscouwas Oct. 131 


Car and General Ins. Corp. Ltd., New York 
(Withdraws from Masnarivesstts) . Aug. 108 
Casualty Underwriters, Inc., St. Paul 
(Enters Fire Field) ...........e0- Aug. 108 
—— National Ins, oe Omaha 


w Vices Premagent) ..cccscsces Feb. 122 

Central Standard Ins. Co., Sioux Falls 

Bg re rr rrr Sept. 121 
Central Standard Indemnity, Chica . 

(New A & H Carrier) ........... 1 
Central States Fire Insurance Co., Wichita 

(To Be Consolidated) ............ Mar. 153 
Chicago tar eT Insurers, Chicago 

Reorganized) ........ ccccccccee Opt. 121 

Changes TUE) sse<e 6eceeceescee ee. Aan 
Chubb & Son, New York 

(New Tenants WORMED) vo cccecsend Nov. 136 


Church Mutual Insurance Co., Merrill, Wis. 
CROW SERGE) 0 op csnveornsccees Dec. 127 
Citizens Life and Casualty Insurance Co., 
Los Angeles 
(Company Re-activated) ........ Mar. 148 
Civil Service Employees Insurance Union, 
San Francisco 
eS EE CPPECT LECT Tee Nov. 136 
Commercial Benefit Ins. Co., ToomnE 
(Revises Charter) .......cccccees June 131 
Commercial Investment Trust Group, i bm A 
(New Vice President) ........... Feb. 122 
Commercial Security Ins. Co., Houston 


i ee re $eNe'e es Aug. 108 
(No Policyholder Loss) euaks cod Feb. 122 
Commercial a pe New ster: 
(Assistant U te oeee--May 127 
Consolidated Scoaames ompany, Columbia 
FOO SOND | noscccascaccicacs ay 127 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 
(Stock Split Voted) ....ccccccces ov. 136 
Continenta Gesmeiee ae 
(New Directors) ..... Sabessencad ‘ows f 128 
tock os ogg S¥ense 6006464560004 Sept. 122 
To Wri -y., ht Policies) . ORE. 131 
(Stock Me WOUND ciceicecsawcs ov. 136 
(Enters cuales Financing Field) 
Jan. 123 
Corroon & Reynolds, New York 
(Reynolds ceased) hehehe sess Jan. 123 
(Barry Heads oe ee Feb. 1 
Craftsman Insurance Co., Boston 
SO METERS SGviecoccviceiacescs es Mar. 148 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 148 
Crum & Forster Group, New v— 
(Inland Marine Department) ....Sept. 122 


Dallas Fire and Casualty Ins. Co., Datine 
OR eres. May 
Dealers National Insurance Co. Dallas 
(Company Reorganized) ......... Mar. 147 
DeSoto Fire Insurance Co., Gadsden 
Bho». CRUSE) 606i00cccccesers. kee, 208 


jw Ragoceens mange, aie City 
ne Reciprocal) .. -Aug. 109 
en tell Fire and Cas. ins. Co., ‘Greenville 
Ce REDD occccsiscsscnsaee ay 
Eastern Insurance Company, Charlotte 
RE MIONIOED. cescavrcucsscteacies 
meporers Group Associates, Boston 
ew Trustee and Direct tor) awe ‘Sept. 122 
(Boyle Advanced) ........cscees. Jan. 123 
The Employers’ Liab. As. Corp., Ltd. Boston 
(Buys Halifax) ......... wee Aug. 109 
make Win Mutual Casuaity Co., Des ictnes 
o Write Direct Fire Lines) ....Jan. 123 
Bm loyers’ Mutual Liab. Ins. Co., Wausau 
ncreases Auto Dividend) ...... Sept. 123 
me loyers’ Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City 
(Stock Dividend) r. 148 


eee eee ereeeseeeel 


(zo Write Multiple Eines) cceven Feb. 122 

Capital Increased) ............. Feb. 122 
Erie nsurance, New York 

(New Specialty Carrier) ........ June 131 


r) 
Eureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia 
(New COPE) nw cccee Jun om 
(Purchased by Fire Association) . “Oct. 181 
(Change in Par Value) ......... Feb, 122 


tk! aa oe+e-Mar, 149 
Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 
(Appointments) ........+++2.-+..S8ept. 12% 
{increasing Capital) ..... aceewe Mar. 148 
i A, tf OE fee Mar. 148 
Farm Bureau Insurance Cos., Columbus 
(Nation-wide Expansion) ........ Mar, 148 
CIOOW “RMEUMOD <obcikscccunscspeseuse Mar. 148 


Farm Bureau pote Auto., Columbus 
(New A & H Policy) ens 
(Auto Rate Cut) . exo bestienacosormnens 136 
(New Auto Coverage) eakbbenae ese Dec. 127 
(Installment Payment Plan) -Jan. 123 

Farmers and Merchants Ins. Co., ‘Tulsa 
de, RS Fe ar Feb. 126 

Farmers Insurance Exchange, Los Angeles. 
Calif. (Enters New York) ........ 1 

Farmers Mutual Hail Ins, Co., Des Moines 
(Unsat. Judgm. Endorsm. App.).Sept. 123 


Fidelity Gane Co., Mullins 
(New Com ny), so siececncMey aan 
Fire ellen ms mony hiladelphia 
(New Director) .........+++-+++-Sept. 123 
(New Director) .... -Nov. 136 
149 


(New Officers of Eureka Casuaity) 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, San Francisco 


(To Issue Partic. Contracts) ....June 132 
Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 

(Increases Dividend Rate) .......Nov. 136 

(Change in Par Value) .......... Mar. 149 
Freeport Motor Casualty Co., Freeport, . 

(Enters Fire Field) ..........se. Dec. 


Freshe ort Insurance Co., Freeport 
cial CRARSEE). 2. cccecsiacces cMeats 2ae 


General America Corporation, roves 
(Votes on Stock Split) ........ 123 
General American Casua ty Co., San aie 
(Named Executive Head) ........June 132 
(Suspends Certificate) ... «July 115 
(Receivership Ordered) . -Aug. 109 
General Fire and Casualty, ‘New York 
(New Vice President) ...........June 132 
General Reinsurance, New York 
cccccsccccccccccoc May 128 


(New Director) 
(Stock Dividend Declared) eirccecduly 115 
Glens - ¥ Group, Glens Falls 
(Dir. of Cas. nderwrit.) ecooe Sept. 123 
(New Vice President) ............ Dec. 128 
Globe & Rutgers Group, New York, N. Y. 
(Merger) ec, 
Government Employees Insurance Co., 
Washington, D. C, 
(Stock Dividend Declared) ......Mar. 149 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co., 
White Plains 





(To Be Consolidated) ........... Mar. 153 

Great Lakes Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
Toledo 

(Chanmmes Name) .ocdenseeisssacde Mar. 150 


Great —— Insurance Co., Toledo 


COW FRO) 3 vu sedaismenaRatenn Mar. 150 
Great National Fire & peers de Dallas’ 
C20 BROPED)  ivicccaccccencaneseoes -Nov. 137 


Great Northern Insurance Co.. Minneapolis, 
Minn. (Executive Changes) ...... ec. 

Group Health Dental Ins., Inc., New York 
(Dental Insurance Launched) . -Nov. 1 

Group Health Insurance, Inc., New York 


Dental Insurance Launched) . -Nov. 137 

Guarantee Company of North America, The, 
Montreal, Canada 

(New Vice President) ...........- Jan. 123 


Guardian Life Ins. Co. of America,New York 
(Non-Can Major Medical Policy) Jan, 123 
Gulf Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) 


Halifax Insurance, Halifax 
(To a mg mg Carrier) .... 


-..June 132 
Hanover Fire Ins. Co., 


New York 


(Increasing Capital) ............ b. 123 
Harbor Insurance Co., San Dieg 
(Proposes Stock Dividend) ~ a Mar. 150 


Harleysville Mutual Casualty Co., 
Harleysville 
(Premecieme? ©6665. bkcces cd Mar. 150 
Hartford Accident & Indem. Co. Hartford 
CEPOURORIORGD 86 is cncoautessccauann Feb, 1 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Stock Dividend Proposed ees an. 124 
Hartford Steam Boiler a and 
Insurance Co., Hartfor 
(Extra Dividend Increased) ..... Jan. 124 
Hawkeye-Security Group, Des Moines 
(New Specialty Carrier) reves SMG 132 


tincrensing Oe Perr ec. 129 

(Special Dividend) .............. Jan. 124 
Hearthstone Insurance Co., * Boston 

(Calif. Charges Dismissed) erry Oct. 131 
Hinge | Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 

ingham 

(OCRIGERE COOMBES) cccdccecseveore Mar. 150 
Home Indemnity Co., New York 

oR 9 arr Feb. 123 
Home Insurance, New York 

(New President) ........0+..++++.-May 128 

(Executive Promotions) atabipors + 132 

(Hurricane Losses Reported) Sy 124 

(John S. Love Deceased) ........ 124 
Home Service Casualty Insurance, Dallas 

CEO BROS) <a vecncctciasovsaare -+-Nov. 137 
Hudson Insurance Co., New York 

(New Chairman) ....... soeeeees- Aug. 109 

(Joins Group) ........ wiseunits <a 109 

(ew BGcrQenry) ..o6.c 0000 6ckscdecs Jan, 124 


(Enters Casualty Reinsurance ——_ 
ar. 150 
Tilinois Automobile pecireerean Co., Pn 


(I OOO Sic. yadusssvdeca cour ept. 121 
Illinois Fire Insurance Co., Ghicaen 
(Official Changes) ............00. Mar. 152 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., 
Indianapolis 
(New DiNGCIOT). ciccecccccccssces Sept. 124 
(Expands Casualty Facilities) --.Feb, 124 


Se eee ey 


“Mar 150 
Income Freee Insurance Co., Rockford 
te. 3 ae ate. 


May 129 
(Vice Srabany and Actuary) "Bent. 124 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





Industrial Indemnity Cons , San eee 
(Claudon, Vice Pres 
(New Auto Policy) 132, Nay 137 

Industrial Mutual Insiiranice, Boston 
(Named Board eam ov. 137 

Insurance Co. of N. 

(Rate Action) ‘ une 132 
(New Broad Policy Filed) meetin 116 
(Upheld in Department Hearing) . Oct. 132 

Ins. Co. of No. Amer. Group, Phi ——e 
(New Homeowner’s Policy) . . 137 
(Auto P.D. Endorsement) 5 . 124 
(Advanced) . 124 
(B.C. Rates Increased) 150 

Insurance Co. of Oregon, Portland 
(New Company) ug. 1 

Insurance Company of St. Louis, St. Louis 
(Capital Increased) Dec. 129 

Insurance Co. of Texas, Dallas 
(Changes Title) Nov. 137 

Insurance Underwriters Exchange, Baltimore 
(Changes Name) 12 

Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids 
(Official Changes) .. July 116 

——- a Co., * Los “Angeles 

nsat. Judgm. overage) oos-e duly 116 
(Unsat. Judgm. Endorsm.) Oct. 132 

Jefferson Insurance Co. of New York, N. Y. 
(Increases Capital) Jan. 1 

Kemper Group, Chicago 
(Retires as Ambassador) Feb. 

Keystone Mutual Casualty Co., Pittsburgh 
(Liquidation Report) .... Aug. 
(Partial Payment) 

Liberty Bell Mut. Ins. Co., mowrreges 3 
(Suspended 
(Liquidation Ordered) 

Liberty Mutual Insurance, veage 
(Compromise Settlement) . 

(New Director) 

Lloyds of Great State, Galveston 
(Receivership) 

Ll one is of North America, Houston 

testrained) . -June 132 

Louisville Fire & Marine ‘Insurance Co., 

Louisville 
(Conservator Appointed) 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., deames 
(Broadens Polio Policies) ........May 129 
(Six Month Policy Program) . 

Lumber Mutual Cas. Ins, Co., of N. x 
(Executive mg my el enecces May 129 

Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance he is 
(Enters Auto Liability Field) ...Sept. 124 

Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 
(Stock Retirement Offer) ° Dec. 130 
(Increases Dividends) .. - 125 
(Brown Advanced) . 124 
(To Issue Additional Stock) -..-Mar. 151 

Maryland Legg = & Fire Insurance 

xchange, Baltimore 


(New Name) Feb, 124 

The cahuat Fire Ins. Co. of Indiana, 
Indianapolis 

(To Write Multiple Lines) 
Merchants Fire Insurance, De 

(Capital Increased) 
Meserole Group, New Yor 

(Stock Dividends Recommended) 


Mich. Millers 7m Ins. on, Lansin 
(New Director) . 
(Shortens Name) eee 
(New Title) 


(Ofieial Changes) 
Motorists Mutua! Insurance, Columbus 
(Unsatisfied Judgment Policy) . June 133 


National a ae Ins. Co., Des Moines 
(Reinsured) -Feb. 124 
National | Casualty Co., Detroit 
(New Director) . -Nov. 138 
National Fire 4 Co. of Hartford, Hartford 
(New Director) r 
(Colonel Layton Retires) 
National of Hartford a 
(Major Medical Expense 
(New Directors) 
National Surety, New York 
(Recapitalization) pvviwerianetas aaa 116 
Enters Fire Fi 24 


ccccccces Oct. 1 
w Gade um Mar. 152 
Hartford 

0 licy). er. 3 


y 
Nationwide Mutual Fire Insurance Co, 
Columbus 
(New Title) Mar. 148 
Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co., anes 
(New Title) 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., New York 
(Enters Marine Field) July 117 
New pamoese Fire Insurance Co., 
Mancheste 
(New Vice *President) Mar. 152 
New York Fire & Marine Underwriters, 
New York 
(Converts to Stock Basis) ...... Mar. 152 
New Zealand Group, San Francisco 
(New U. 8. Manager) escecccceees May 180 


For March, 1955 


Nordisk Reinsurance, Copenhagen 
(Foreign Keinsurer acegese .June 133 
— Assurance Co., Ltd., he, 
ew 
(New Deputy U. 8. Mancger) -..-May 130 
Northwest semen g Co., Seattle 
(New Chairman 
Northwestern rire & Marine Ins. Co., 
Minneapolis 
(Proposed Stock Dividend) Feb. 124 
Northwestern Mutuai Fire Assn., — 
(New Chairman) June 133 


Oficinas de Ultramar, S.A., Havana ange 
(Trust Fund Established) .......Nov. 1 
Old Colony Insurance, Boston 
(Named Man of the Year) 
(New Company Planned) 
(Bowersock Deceased) 
(New President) 


Pacific Employers — Los sage 
(Merit aaens Plan) 1 

Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Ange 
(Unsat. Judgm. Coverage) 
(Non-Motorist Coverage) 

Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., 

San Francisco 
(Were Director) 
Official Changes) Sep 

Pan American Casualty Co., Houston 
(Vote Stock Dividend) Sept. 124 
(To Write Multiple Lines) ....... Dec. 130 
(Gammage Deceased) Jan. 125 
Pan American Insurance Co., Houston 
(Gummage Deceased) Jan. 125 
Pearl-American Group, New York, N. Y. 
(New Director) Oct. 132 
Pearl Assurance Co., Ltd., New York 
(New U. S. Manager) N 131 
(Enters Casualty Field) . 138 
Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, N. 
(Capital Increased) 138 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens, Philadel hia 
(Named Board Chairman) 33 
(Increases Policy Dividends) .... . 139 
(Introduces Homeowners Policy) .Mar. 153 
Philadelphia Contributionship for the In- 
surance of Houses from Loss by Fire, 

Philadelphia 

(Extends Fire Coverage May 131 
Phoenix Insurance Co., Morttora 
(Stock Dividend Recommended) .-July 117 
(Stock Dividend) .Sept. 126 
(New Director) 
(Consolidation Announced) 
Pilot Insurance Co., Toronto 
«(New Director and Treasurer) ..Sept. 126 
Pioneer Mutual — Albuquerque 
(Ordered Liquidated) ... June 
(Legality of Assessment) --Jan, 125 
(Assessment Upheld) .Feb. 124 
Pioneer National Casualty Co., Des Moines 
(To Write Auto) ...............-Mar. 153 
Planet Insurance Co., Detroit 
(Executive Changes) x 
Preferred Accident Insurance Co., New York 
(Third Liquidating Dividend) ...Jan. 125 
Preferred Insurance Co., Grand Rapids 
(Stock Dividend) an. 
Premier Insurance Co., San Francisco 
(Stock Dividend) ec. 
Progressive Fire Insurance Co., ——_ 
(Writing Casualty Lines) 1 
Providence Washington Group, Providence 
(Executive Changes) . .-May 131 
Vy Policies) . -June 134 
(Carr Heads Group) 139 
Providence Washington Ins. Co., Siceaieien 
(New Director) .-Jan, 126 
(New Director) Mar 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 
(Step Rate Premium Plan ) 


u 
Prudential Ins. Co. of Great —_— 
New Chairman) .. 
Joins Group) 
(New Secretary) Dn. 
(Enters Casualty Reinsurance Field) 


Queen City Insurance, Sioux Falls 
(New Auto Policy) 
(Capital Increased) 


Reciprocal Managers, Inc., Port Chester 
ew Treasurer) Jul 
Reinsurance Group, New York 
(Coleman, Advanced 
Republic Insurance Co., 
Stock Dividend) 
Reserve Life Insurance Co., 
(Questions F.T.C. Jurisdiction) 
Rhode Island Insurance Co., Providence 
(Creditors to Receive Payment) ..May 132 
(Receivership Aftermath) Aug. 111 


St. Paul Group, St. Paul 
(Advancements) Mar. 154 
Saskatchewan Guarantee & Fidelity, egies 
{opposes License) May 132 
Expanding Operations) 
Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, 
Regina, Canada 
(Merit Discount Announced) ....Mar. 154 
Secured Casualty Ins, Co., ae 
(Merger Effected) Ju 
Selected Risks Indemnity, 
(Stock Dividend) 


Secured Fire & Marine Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
(Merger Effected) 
Shelby Mutual ow Co., Shelby 
(Revises Title) " 
Skandia Insurance Co., New York 
(New Chairman) 
(Joins Group) 
(New Secretary) 
(Enters Casualty Reinsurance Field) 
Mar. 150 
Atianta 
Jan. 126 


Feb. 125 


Southern General Insurance Co., 
(New Vice President) 

(New Directors) 
(New Stock Sold) 

Southern Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Steere Named President) 

Southwest General Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Capital Increased) Jan. 127 
(Additional Surplus Contributed) . a = 
(Capital Increased) 
(Executive Changes) ia 

Southwestern Fire & Casualty Co., Dallas 
(First Dividend) Jan. 

Standard ——- Insurance Co., Detroit 
Kirk Promoted 
(Executive Appotntiients) 

(Executive Changes) ............ Mar. 154 

State Farm Companies, Bloomington 
(Present Deceased) June 134 
Pyrrhic Victory on Rates) 

(Executive Appointments) 

State Farm M. Auto. Ins. Co., Bloomington 
(Auto Rate Reductions) Ss 26 
(To Appeal Mem. Fee Plan) 

(Auto Rate Cuts) 

(Executive a 

(Lower Auto Rates) 

(Auto Rate Reduction) 

(Automobile Rates Reduced) ... 
(Revises Auto Rates) ............ “Mar. 

State Farmers Mutual Ins. Co., Waseca 
(Changes Name) Feb. 

Stonewall Insurance Co., Mobile 
(Increasing Capital) 

Surety Fire Insurance Co., New York 
(Executive Appointments) Feb. 


Tennessee Farmers Mut. Fire Ins. Co., 
Columbia 
(Absorbed) \ 
Texas Mutual Insurance Co., Beaumont 
(Policy Assess. Case Decided) .June 
(Non-Assess. Decision Appealed) . Aug. 
(Non-assessability U Yad N 
(Policies Not Assessable) 
Trans-Pacific Insurance, Phoenix 
(New Name) 
Travelers Group, Hartford 
(Motorists Personal Protection Plan) 
Dec. 
(Coptens Changes Proposed) 
(New Coverage Approved in 5 More 
States) 
Trinity Universal Group, Dallas 
(Group Developments) 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) 
Tri-State Fire Insurance Co., Tulsa 
(To Write Multiple Lines) 
(Changes Name) 
Truckmen’s Insurance, New York 
(In Process of Organization) . .-May 
(To Specialize in Truck. Cover.) - ‘Oct. 


Underwriters at Lloyd’s 
(Premiums & Claims, Year 1953). — 112 
(Cited) n. 127 
(Discovery Basis) . 140 
United Benefit Fire Ins. Co., Omaha_ 
(Merit Rating Plan Filed) Feb. 126 
United Medical Service, Inc., New York 
(New Chairman of the Board) ...May 132 
United Pacific Ins. Co., Tacoma 
(To Enter Fire Ins. Business) ..June 135 
(New Directors) Mar. 155 
U. 8S. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 
(Canadian Vice President) J 134 
(Stock Dividend) Feb. 126 
(Executive Appointments) . 126 
Universal Group, Milford 
(Executive Appointments) May 132 
Universal Indemnity Insurance Co., Milford 
(Executive Appointments) May 132 
(Merged) N 
Universal Insurance Co., Milford, N. J. 
(Merged) Nov. 


var Forge Mutual Insurance, ra 
=A pended) . 140 


vite cate Co., Inc., Toledo 
(New President) Aug. 113 
Waseca Mutual Insurance Co., Waseca 
(New Name) Feb. 125 
Western Casualty & Surety Co., zert Scott 
(Quarterly Dividend Increased) . ‘eb. 126 
(Executive Changes) ..........+- Yo 155 
Western Fire & Indemnity Co., 7 
(To Increase Capital) Nov. 140 
(Correction Notice) 





Western Fire Insurance Co., Fort Seott Woodmen Accident Co., Lincoln Zurich American Ins, Companies, Chicago 
(Executive Changes) ............ Mar, 155 (Changes Name) .... 


rer (Auto Merit Plan) ..........+-..Nov. 140 
(Buys er ws sf apet in’ .-Fe 
Western Mutual Insurance Co., Des Moines Woodmen Accident & Life Co., Lincoln Zurich Gen. A. & L. Ins. Co., Ltd.; Zarieh 
(Unsat. Judgm. Endorsm.) ...... July 119 (Changes Name) .......... oee--.Oct. 133 (Joins Aero Associates) ........ Au 


« « <« <— LIST OF ADVERTISERS => » »> > 





















Aetna Insurance Group, Hartford, Conn, ...........seeeeeeee- 106 Manning’ &@ Beas, T. A., Walida: TOMAS 6.6 ciicedccciccccesccece - 136 
Agency Managers Ltd., New York, N. Y¥. ........-seeeeeceeees 131 Manpower, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. ............. ETT TTT iti tT 82 
Atrkem, Joc. New Merk. De Me bs a bac cb bddoscseed ean 95 Marbury & Co., Wm. A., Kuston, La. .......cccccccsscccsccces - 136 
America Fore Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. ei 50 Markel Service, Inc., Kichmond, Va. .... vr 9s 
American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, Wis. .........+.++seeeeees 38 Marsh & McLennan, Inc., Chicago, Ill, ...........ccccececcees 42 
American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa. ..........cccceceeeeseees 30 Mary.and Casuaity Co., Baltimore, MG. .....ccscccscccccscecece 47 
American Equity Insurance Group, Milam WIR. cco cssvecccevae 116 Me.ling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, Canada ..............-- 62 
American F.re & Casualty Co., Orlando, RRR S 2 UE SE eons 8 Moyer Agency, Inc., Rk. Kirk, New Orleans, La. ............... 136 
American Foreign Insurance Ass’n., New York, N. Y. ........ 19 Mutual Beneiit Health & Accident Ass’n., Omaha, WO hesccadé 35 
American General Insurance Group, Houston, Texas .......... 44 National Cash Register, Co., Dayton, UMA buhe acaaeenexeces 84 
American Home Assurance Co., New York, N. Y. .........000- 150 National of Harttord Group, Hartford, Conn, ........+0+eeeees 13 
American Insurance Group, See a RC Sa 9 National Reinsurance Corp., New York, i Re 139 
American Motorists Insurance Co., C hicago, Le eee ae 140 Nat.onal Union Insurance Cos., Pittsburgh, Pa. .............. - 116 
American Manufacturers Mutual Ins. Co. c chicago, Ill. ........ 140 New Amsterdam Casuaity Co., Baltimore, Md. ............++-+ 112 
American Reinsurance Group, New awk. Mis Yoo ks 163 North American Accident Insurance Co., Chica SS) Sarre < 
American Surety Company, New York, wn Ze. saneareee cease te 10 North British & Mercantile Group, New GSR Fe. Ze vicvee Kecene + 
Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, PL, <cemas 6.600 chee eaeenakoen 156 Northeastern Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. ...............0+ 5s 
Atlantic Companies, Nh ORM Be 8 5B 26 Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass’n., Seattle, Wash. 125 
Berkshire Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Pittsfield, Mass. ............... 43 Oficinas de Ultramar, S. A., Havana, Cuba ...... wee -» 119 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock DT, <ennsh ameeeeins wens 91 Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton, Ohio ................ 151 
Booth, Potter, Seal & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. .................. 52 Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio ..............eeseeeeee 100 
Dares. Te, DP TGee, FOO ov kad Soo 0s caer eneeh cc aeee 148 Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Cal. .......... 61 
Caledonian Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. ............eeeeees 120 Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., San Francisco, Calif. .... 135 
Capitol Indemnity Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind. .......... 126 Pan American Fire and Casualty Co., i. i cawcgss 100 
Central Surety & Insurance Corp., Kansas City, Mo. .......... 58 Paull & Son, Inc., Alfred, Wheeling, W. \( Soe 136 
Central Untlerwrtiers, TOGTIAE, TERS so. .ssc ccsscvesewcsvss cine 136 Pearl Assurance €o., Fe ee A eee eres oe 153 
Cimarron Insurance Co., Cimarron, Kansas .................- 40 Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, 2 rea errr & 104 
Cobb and Ge, Benes O., THMOM OR. C..., ecccccascucccseccs 136 Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., epee ees, Pa. 49 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas ...... 45 Phoenix-Connecticut Group, Hartford, Conn. ...........eeee00% 1 
Genover & Co. Coat Ce, TE is vin cc kc csssccebscidsscces oe 48 Pittsburgher Hotel, Pitts urgh, 5 ee ee er 46 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. ............ 55 Preferred Fire Insurance ., Topeka, Se Pree 37 
Continental Assurance Co., Chicago, Il. 57 Providence Washington Insurance C o., Providence, R. I. ...... 28 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York, N. Y. 138 Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 34 
C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co., Newark, N. J. . 92 Pyrene Mtr. A a rere rr are 
Cousins Co., William H., Corpus Christi, " 136 Recordak neorporated, New Ms DO REAKSS Os ved cic cd eueth<s 77 
ee ee ae ae er ee 108 Recording & Statistical Corp., New York Oe Pere oe 76 
Dale & Co. Ltd., ERE. CE io cnscdcessccccabchersseteuse 62 Redmond & Shaughnessy, Ltd. a Montreal, ee 136 
SOG: Tine. COMMER AIMED: ninisnnonniness ss 0s0s Cah bsre rosesSwee 81 Reinsurance Agency, Inc., Chicago, Ill. ........cscececccescecs 117 
Dimling, Henry, Los Angeles, Calif. .............cceeeeeeeeeees 33 Reinsurance Corporation of New DOM Bk skebyeandeds cawen 31 
Dinkler-Plaza noe, SE ORE rye ree ry ep ery 4 Reinsurance Underwriters, Inc., San Francisco, Sea 149 
Dotson Co., H. NS SO a ee re er 136 Republic Insurance Co., Tate. TO US. . ocs 3.5 cakes WES 146 
Doubleday & Co. New Work, NW. We. ..ccsi.esscnecsreseecstases 67 Rimmer & Co., Frank, Dallas, Texas ............:ss.ccccseceeee 136 
Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Co., Dubuque, Iowa ........ 101 Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, ere oe rey te 83 
Eastman Kodak Co. (Verifax Div.), Rochester, N. Y. ......... 78 Ritter General Agency, Denver, Cy .acaceen ctbineesweade cowed 136 
Raployers’ Group, Boston, Maes. ...ccccoccccescvicacecsoevece 17 Royal-Liverpool Insurance Grou 2 _York, re 
Employers Insurance Co. of Alabama, Birmingham, Ala. ...... 149 Royal Typewriter Co., New York, ee eee 
Employers Retusnrance Corp., Kansas City, Mo. ........seeees 68 Scottish American Group, Hartford, A ES 

Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J. ........ ; 79 Security Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Til. 1: 
Federal Insurance Co., New York, ae .. 65 Seibels, Bruce & Co., Columbia, S. C. .. Opposite Inside Front Cover 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, PU. noncnccet ene atwaeseeweris 105 Sheridan & Co., L. 3. ee rrr ore rn ee .- 2B 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco, Calif. 24 + Smith-Corona, Ine., Syracuse, Rr A te or ot ree 75 
Firemen’s Insurance MEE TE: Bs as nce oocuaqackereeoekk 144 Southern Insurors, Re TE OE ere errr 136 
First Boston Corp., New i. Ee FR Oe i OP Fenner 56 Southwestern Fire & Casualty CO, ROIens, ROMRB es5 bei sccae'ss 41 
Foster & Son, J. k., re Seeete, SOD nbnsvnsececcatnceeeas 136 Springfield Group, ¥ ringfield, 0 Ren en aon 123 
Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New York, N. Y. .........-..s00- 38 Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, Mich. .................... 155 
General Insurance Co. of America, Seattle, W BOR. ...ckssakewses 102 State Farm Insurance Companies, Bloomington, ee 143 
General Reinsurance Group, New oy Ri, aepgea Ieee Back Cover Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, "oe 136 
Gorey Co., Walter C., San Francisco, ic Mata pate 5 Stewart, Smith (Illinois), Inc., Chicago, Ml. oes 06046d Ratedense 6 
Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 122 Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New Le A eae 158 
Greene, Inc., W. Mae ter M.S, 5 ci5605. Vaieerietaienwes 32 Swiss National Insurance Co., me Fa’ pet caceatemereanens 113 
Hampson & Son, 4 ‘a. Robert, Montreal, Canada .............. 136 Swiss Reinsurance Co., New York, N. Y¥. .........:.cscecreseeee 113 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., Hartford, Conn. .......... 109 Tabulating Services, Inc., Kansas City, BING dns osimouiie wed PaGe 87 
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Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Inc., New York, N. Y. .........ceceeee 136 =6©Trinity Universal Insurance “€o., Ps  SOSOD 6556 0008ebe0ee 112 
Home Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. ........ccccceeccecceces 110 ‘Tri-State Insurance Cos., Tulsa, ‘Okla. Sabile nue h tn eaie de weewe, See 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance C 0. , Fort Worth, Texas .. 134 United States Casualty Co., New York, ik ‘slene > sdcawad an “4 8 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada ................ é U nited States Fidelity & Guaranty ©.,  Malediane WG. asccos 115 
Hunter Lyon, Rs De, I, bo varnskneenecctenscdetaeeaineas 1364 U. Underwriters, Inc., Miami, Fla. ..............sccceeceeee 136 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 35 U delat Insurance Co., New York, aN Muay ate. tels a6 oedale te 141 
Industrial Indemnity Co., San Francisco, Cal. ............+.- 134 Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, SE, ene Sata 37 
Industrial Insurance Co., Des Moines, Iowa .........e2eeeee0. 2 Uitramar Inter-American Cor eee. RONG ME. Ne scdsobeescn - 119 
Inland Mutual Insurance Co., Huntington, Ww. ee eae 118 Vigilant Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. ..........cecceesseces 65 
Ins. Co of North America, Philadelphia, Pa...5 & Inside Front Cover Western Insurance Companies. Fort Seott, Kansas 129 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Mes SOME cxnse cheeks 152 Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 124 
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Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah Willcox & Co., Ine., Albert, eg Ae AE paras 5 39 
La Mers Studio, New York, N. Y. .........0c000. : Wilson Co., Ltd., A. E., Toronto, Canada ..................... 136 
Leonhart & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. ............sceececceeees Wolfe, Corcoran and pe ge i Se OS. SPR ree 38-48 
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